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“Vocational Education” in the Tree-Tops 


April, 1927 51st Year 


Opening the St. Lawrence, by Herbert Hoover-— New Designs for 
Fabric Painting —Is Our Corn Soil Doomed? by Arthur J. Mason 
















“Oh! Mommy, I can see me now. 


It’s just like a looking-glass.” 


o wonder Mother smiles too — 


ITTLE Betsy laughs with delight at the new “kitchen 

mirror.” And mother smiles, too! For in a twinkling, 

Bon Ami’s magic has made all the aluminum pots and pans 
shiningly clean. 


A generous sprinkle of the fluffy Bon Ami Powder, a few 
rubs with a damp rag—then polish with a fresh, dry cloth. 
Gone is every trace of stain and burn both inside and out— 
and all your aluminum glistens like brand new! It’s not 
work—it’s just like play! 


Manufacturers of aluminum ware themselves for many 
years have recommended Bon Ami for keeping the polished 
parts of aluminum bright and shiny. 


All around the house you'll find dozens of uses for magic 
Bon Ami—both Powder and Cake. And it is so kind to 
your hands. It never roughens or reddens the skin. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK, Jn Canada—Bon AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A Fairy Tale for the Children 


9 The story of the Princess Bon Ami and her gallant Bunny 


Knights. Written in amusing rhyme with many illustra- 
tions, this beautifully colored book will bring fun to the 
youngsters. Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Ad- 


dress The Bon Ami Co. 10 Battery Place, New York,NY. 
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| Principal Uses of Bon Ami 


for cleaning and polishing 


Bathtubs, Wash Bowls and Pitchers 
Separators, Strainers 
Milk Pans, Pails 
Nickel and White Enamel on Stoves 
Kitchen Utensils, Aluminum Ware 
White Woodwork 


| Congoleum Floors, The Hands 
| 





Windows, Mirrors and Lamps 
Automobile Windshields 


| Cake and Powder 
most housewives use both 
“Hasn't 


Scratched 
Yet” 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our iy m4 
Our Folks, now numbering more than fi 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its e8 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; amd be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are 
faith by works, we will make 
an 


between subscribers 
men, nor pay the debts of honest 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In ies to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit “of 

. Always say, our advertise- 

ment in The Farm J is will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your ‘war 
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Contest Winners Next 
Month 


N just about three hours from the time 
I’m writing these words, the contest for 
the best title for the February cover- 
The last thousand or so 


picture closes. 
letters came piling in in the mails today, 
some by special delivery. 

I’ve seen dozens of good titles, and most of 
them I don’t see at all, as they go direct to 
the Contest Editor. 

. Prize-winning titles and names of prize 
winners on this page next month. 
aq @ 


The Straw Vote goes right along. Without 


going into details, thee vote stands: For 
tariff reduction, even if farm tariff duties go 
down, too, 15,291; against, 41,083. For the 
McNary-Haugen plan of surplus control, 
19,796; against, 36,595. 

aq @ 


Mr. Hoover’s Article 


WANT to call the special attention of 


Our Folks to Secretary Hoover’s article 
on the St. Lawrence Waterway on page 13. 
It is not only interesting and important in 
itself, but it is a remarkable distinction for 


The Farm Journal. 

Mr. Hoover is besieged constantly to con- 
tribute to great magazines and newspapers. 

The reason he refused five hundred similar 
requests, more or less, and prepared this ar- 
ticle for me, is because he knew that in this 
way he could place his views directly before 
1,400,000 rural families—by far the largest 
single audience of farmers in the world 


€ i 


What’s Coming in May 


F you have been reading Arthur J. Mason’s 

articles on the probable fate of Corn Belt 
soils, in this issue and the two previous, as 
you should, you are probably pretty well 
disheartened with the prospect. 

However, Mr. Mason does not admit that 
all is lost. He says that it is plain that we 














Joe: “I can’t throw out the anchor; it has no 
rope tied to it.”’ i 


we oughta do something.” Ie would have been 


tter, maybe, 

Our Folks don’t t do that way because the kirid 

of farming recommended in The Farm Journal 
is the looking-ahead kind 


look ahead a little further. s 


can not go on much longer as we are; but he 
thinks that there are changes that can be 
made in farm practise, if we are driven to it, 
by which the last few inches of soil can be 
saved. 
The last section of Mr. Mason’s paper, 
printed hext month, takes up this side of the 
question, so it is somewhat more cheerful 
— for the farm owner. 

aking of cheerfulness,.all our women 
‘ote will be glad to know that the article 
on fabric painting on page 14 of this issue 
will be followed in May by another very 
interesting article on the new colored 
medallion designs for furniture. Up-to-the- 
minute designs and process. 

Other important May articles are on. 
modern oil-stoves, modern hay-handling, 
garden annuals—but what’s the use? I 
have no room to tell about them, so I'll just 
say “‘Don’t miss 'em.”’ 
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Reward Offered 


AST month’s 50th Anniversary issue was 
so filled with historical stuff that I 
couldn’t get in a word about renewing sub- 
scriptions promptly. 
ow the result of that is this: Right in 
your own neighborhood mae are at least 
three families who are wo L.. 4 in the 
world their April Farm J om t come. 
Wherefore I rise to remark that if you 
know some one who would send in these 
neighborhood renewals, I'll gladly pay him, 
or her, or you, for doing it. (I meant you all 


the time.) We have some splendid new 
Rewards here that we'll ly give; all 
kinds of desirable articles: Toys} Cutle 


Watches, Books, ete. Write-to me or the 
Circulation Department, and we'll send 
blanks, names, and lists of Rewards to choose 


from. 
aqq« 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Res that persons unacquainted 
with The Farm Journal may hesitate to 
subscribe and pay for several years in ad- 
vance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after pay- 
ing for The Farm Journal any subscriber 
may notify us to stop the paper, and the 
full amount paid for the subscription will be 
refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused 
proportion of the amount paid will imme- 
diately be refunded. 


a € 


Last Month’s Cover and 
This Month’s 


VERYBODY liked the elaborate cover 
on the 50th Anniversary issue last month. 
That is, everybody but one member of our 
own staff, who is mourning incon y 
because Mr. Linke didn’t think to include 
some cotton-bolls among y vegetables, fruit 
and flowers in the border. Too bad, wasn't it? 
And how is Mrs. Willis’s fanciful painting 
on the cover this month? Isn’t it beautifully 
done, as well as teaching a valuable lesson? 
re oe and take another look at those 
soc 
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There is nothing vague or 
intangible about Oldsmobile 
value... 


You can visit any Oldsmobile 
showroom and see it for 
yourself, 


You can recognize, in every 
‘ detail, that beauty which in- 
dicates quality throughout. 


You can check for yourself 
the known factors of motor 
car merit in Oldsmobile. 


You need not be an expert to 
know that they assure you 
brilliant performance, thrift 


Double-Valve Springs . . Silent Timing C 
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L-Head Six-Cylinder Engine . . Crankcase Ventilation .. Dual Air 
to 4 oil changes a year. . Four-Wheel Brakes... Harmonic a mew aa Wa oe 
Three-Way Pressure Lubrication .. Honed Cylinders .. High-Velocity, Hot-Section és 
hain . . Fuli Automatic Spark Control.. Thermo- 
s; static Charging Control. . 30x 5.25 Balloon Tires . . Balloon Geared * Dosble 

fi Offset, Low-Gravity Frame . . Easy-Shift Transmission eT 

mi Controlled From Steering Wheel .. Chromium Permanent-Lustre - mogaedg .Duco- 
,. Finish . . Beauty of liae and complete appointments in Fisher Bodies . 

; and many other features of demonstrated worth 





Spare Tire Extra 


and long life, comfort and 
beauty . . . lasting satisfaction. 


You need not be an engineer 
to know that these features 
denote standards of design 
and manufacture you would 
not expect to meet with in 
a car of so moderate a 
price. 

You can see Oldsmobile 
value... 


And when you have, we will 
gladly leave your judgment 
of this value to the verdict of 


your own eyes. 
-- Oi Filter .. only 3 


COACH $950 £.0. B. LANSING 


OLDSMOBILE 
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‘Topics in 
Season 


Safety When working around the vacuum 











First! tank, the yoga lines, or any 
vt other part of the car where gasoline 
is likely to drip, or the vapor to escape, 


first disconnect the battery. Otherwise, 
an accidental connection between a live 
wire and the frame or engine may be made, 
thereby creating a spark that would ignite 
the gasoline vapor and cause a bad fire. 
The same rule applies when using gasoline 
or other’ inflammable substances Gor clean- 
ing purposes around the car or engine. EZ. H. 














That mudhole near the water 
tank—there is no bottom-to it 
when the frost goes out. Why 
not get rid of this maelstrom of mud b 

putting concrete paving around the tank 
as soon as the ground is solid? The mixture 
to use is 1:244:4. In case you don’t 
know, that means | part of gement, 2'4 of 
sand and 4 of gravel, none of the pieces of 


Concrete 
Paving 
hard time to hold their own, as the 
trees are removed and the low ground 
drained. Too bad. What is spring without 
wild flowers—Jack-in-the-Pulpit (above), 
blood-root (last column), adder’s tongue, 
spring beauty? Save the wild flowers! 


Tis spring flowers—they are having a 


To catch rats, here is a methdd 
I have tried and found O. K. 
after everything else failed: 
Place a fish-hook in the hole of a gran- 
ary or barn where the rats come up, 


Fishing for 


Rats 











and they won’t try. it again. Ifa 
not thered any more. You ‘are ‘ui 
sure to get the ratevery time. T. B. Roe ia. 


OS aS, 


Nurse Crop When a nurse ace is f 
c- 4 


for Alfalfa used in starting alfalfa, 
use about one-third the 
rate of small grain. In dry sec- 
.. nurse crop is likely to be fatal to 
The alfalfa plants need all the 
moisture themselves, and unless there is 
abundant rain, good-by alfalfa. Late-sum- 
mer seeding may be the best way out. 


norm 
tions, 
alfalfa 


gravel larger than 1%inch. If you’ve never 
worked with concrete, ask your cement 
dealer for a free booklet telling how to put 


the paving down. If he has no books, 


Prairie-Dog Our alfalfa patch was infested write the Editor to find out where you can 


‘cs 
' ey’ 

a Zero? Termites Termites, or white ants 
smn fares 5 4 ae 














Pasturing Much experience in pasturi 
Clover sweet clover has convin 
W..R. Page, Stanton county, 
Nebr., that there are certain precautions to 
observe if one would avoid bloating on this 
legume. Page always makes sure to fill 
the cattle up well with some other feed 
before they are turned into the pasture. 
When that is done and the cattle become 
aecustomed to the pastures they may be 
left in 24 hours a day without danger. It is 
a mistake, says Page, to turn empty, 
thin and hungry steers into a sweet- 
clover pasture. Such a plan invites 
bloat troubles. H.H. B. 


(call them whichever you 
like), are getting to be 
more of a pest, and the Pacific Coast 
cities have had to put clauses in their 
building codes to safeguard folks against 
these wood-eating pests. Other towns that 
have had to adopt measures of this. kind 
are Burlington, Iowa, and New Orleans, 
La. If untreated wood is used in sections 
where this pest is troublesome, it should 
be insulated from the ground. Coal-tar 


s a Pest 








Eradication with prairie-dogs, and they get the booklets free. creosote can be used to keep the pests 
kept the alfalfa mowed down from eating wood. 
for about 15 feet around each hole. We Cleaning To clean oats out of seed barley, é 
got a can of carbondisulfid, took pebbles of Barley Clifford McClellan, farmer near Seeding Alfalfa can be sown with a grain- 
dry horse manure, and put about three Marion, Iowa, puts the seed Alfalfa drill that has grass-seed attach- 
drops of the carbon disulfid on each. We mixture in a tank of water and stirs.. The ment, with an alfalfa-drill, with 
rolled two into each hole and closed the oats, being lighter, comes to the top and is an end-gate seeder, a wheelbarrow seeder, 
hole with earth. This killed all the dogs— skimmed off, the water is drained and the or by hand. The drills cover the seed; 
not a single hole has been reopened. Be barley is dried on an old lmoleum rug. with the other methods the seed must be 
careful not to inhale the fumes, and do not McClellan cleaned about 30 bushels of covered by using a light harrow ora weeder. 
handle the disulfid near lighted lamps or © barley in a short-time and did it at no Use a cultipacker to firm the soil after 
open flames. T. J. B. expense except for,his labor. C. P.S. sowing. 
- 
Up early and down Fall in line or the 
late is the rule this boys will get ahead. 
month. April comes A wide furrow, a 
but once this year. Es smooth one, and a 
Fall crops will tell Ee firm line to keep 
the story. It won't Ea the horses from cut- 
pay to lean on the Fam ting corners was the 
fence to have that [eg rule when I was 


ny 
\ 
La 


small talk out now. 


Trust to chance ,for 
a erop and you de- 
serve none—and you 
will get what you 
deserve. 


Oats, unprofitable a 

crop as it is on many farms, yields no 
better sown late. Early-sowing, early- 
maturing varieties—that’s right. 


Weeds must be kept down, cost what 
it may. 


Alfalfa or sweet clover, 
Sowed on well-limed soil 
Will help the farmer gather 
A profit from his toil. 


Less corn, less oats—this may sound 
funny, but good legumes bring more 


mol! 








a boy. Now it is the 
tractor. Give in with 
good grace. 


It is time lost, plow- 
ing when the soil is 
too wet. That spot 
that is always the 
last to dry out in 
spring—try putting in a string of tile. 





Sweet-clover sod should be plowed 
only a couple of weeks before corn-plant- 
ing time. ff using horses to plow, you will 
need an extra one, for the clover roots 
are tough. The tractor won’t mind them. 
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Sales everywhere indicatethe greatest Essex 
popularity of all time. Already far ahead of 





factory production, retail orderscontinue to 
gain on the largest output in Essex history. 








ESSEX zs 


a SUPER-SIX 


Andit differs from all other “Sixes” ‘ 
—not by little margins—‘but bold, 
vivid advantages that instantly . 
stand out from all comparison. : 
































Detroit, Michigan 


Here is 50 miles an hour all day long, 0 
with ease tocar and comfort to pas- o 
sengers. (Yet that is far below its - “ 
maximum speed.) m 
Here is size, generous passenger 7 
room, simple, positive controls. No sv 
car of any price excels its easy rid- — = 
2-PASSENGER SPEEDABOUT $700 ing qualities. we 
8a 
pegs dann re $785 Here is ect my, si ed no t ju 
COUPE $735 only to savings in fuel and oil, but adi 
SEDAN $795 particularly to freedom from early a 
AB pricse Lab, Detroit, pies depreciation, and to lowest mainte- fa 
nance costs. i Je 
There are four new bodies on the Essex in 
Super-Six chassis—beautiful, smart in line, | “cl 
luxurious in upholstery and appoint- 
ment. They are the greatest and deserv- : ea 
edly most popular values Essex ever built. § 
- a 
1 The Super-Six Principle Amazingly Revealed ; 
i a 
a HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY a 
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High Farming at 
EAR Mr. Editor: 

Our winter turned out to be a 
very mild one hereabouts, in spite 
weather prophets, which mostly 

called for “‘the worst winter since 1888,” or 
other « lis smal prognostications. (N.B. If 
it N ‘B 2. Gladys says it’s O. K.) 

The snow in December was mostly gone 
by Christmas, and three or four others lasted 
wheat has not had any protection to speak 
of, and looks none too good. As a whole, 
the winter was distinguished by many fogs, 
Our telephone and electric power both went 
out of business in a northeaster we had late 
in February. 
more than ever. With the antenna and 
everything else coated with ice, and a gale 
blowing sleet against the windows, the old 
sweeter, if anything, than when the weather 
is good. It beats the Dutch. 

What do you think of this year-ahead 
saw you say anything on the subject, and I 
judge you do not take any stock in it. 

For my part, neither do I. It looks rea- 
appears in Alaska or the Caribbean Sea, 
the experts can keep track of it, and predict 
fairly well most of the time where it is going 
common sense and experience. 

But Te on’t believe anybody can sit down 
in December and predict what the weather 
any part of the country. 

Of course any dumb-bell can write out a 

set of guesses on the weather, and by the 


Elm wood—rim webb 

of predictions of the long distance 

that word isn’t spelled right, please. correct 
only week or two apiece. The winter 
and cold rains that froze on trees and wires. 
At such a time we appreciate the radio 
radio goes right ahead as usual—better and 
weather predicting, Mr. Editor? I never 
sonable enough that when a storm area 
to be, two or three days later. That is 
is going to be all through the next year in 
nal of averages they will be right 50 per 


cent of the time. Then by making the 
guesses a little vague and hazy, you will get 
credit for being almost right in a lot more 
cases. People as a rule would rather see 
you guess right than wrong, and most of 
them will always give you the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Then there will be a few spots in the 
country where you will hit it exactly right. 
By making a big noise over these lucky 
breaks, and keeping as quiet as the grave 
about the cases where you were peng ee 
wrong, you can “get by,” as they say 
maybe build up a big reputation and fol 
lowing, and make it pay. 

Not many farmers around here go by 
weather forecasts of this kind, but a good 
many believe in signs like the fur on ani- 
mals, the dates the birds go south, and 
things of that kind. A few old-fashioned 
farmers in our neighborhood still do. their 
planting by the moon. 

All that stuff gives me a pain in the neck. 


However, I am old enough to know that 
you never can argue anybody out of such 
ideas, and it only gets you disliked. So I 


make it a rule never to discuss it with any- 
body who I know is a “believer.” Thus I 
avoid all hard feelings. . Webb. 


ac € 


I sing the bean, the onion meek, 

The rutabaga and the leek. 

For them my admiration grows— 
*Too many people sing the rose. 


« ¢ 


Peter Tumbledown was complaining last 
week about the dishonesty in the cattle trade. 
He said he had bought 43 cows in the last 30 
years, and he couldn’t remember one of them 
that didn’t turn out to be breachy. John 
Shuliz said he guessed the cows knew their 
onions, considering the kind of fences Peter 
has around the fields on his place, which 
made Peter lose his temper, as usual, and he 
went home mad. 


The Rocky Ford Plant 


The Spring Robin 


By Walt Mason 

















OW up he comes, abobbin’, the 
cheerful early robin, I saw him on 
the lawn; his song grows sweeter, 
clearer, “The spring is dra 
nearer, ‘and winter’s almost gone!’ 
My goosebone’s lost its glamor; I broke it 
with a hammer and threw it off the place; 
the groundhog missed it badly, his wires were 
crossed so sadly, he’s almost in di 
The human seers, at guessing, are painful 
and distressing, they are not wearing ar 
but when the robin twitters of pring 
weary critters, we bank on what 
“Cut oe the or ~~ sobbin’ " ‘tn 
sings the early robin, “‘an our briny 
weeps! Old Winter's sli pred his — 
his rude, unpolished weat ee will soon be 
gone for keeps!” Now bring from dusty 
garrets the seed of beans and carrots 
and squash and ar like those; oil up 
the rusty mower, the drill and patent 
sower, and sharpen olen and hoes. Woe 
pawn your winter raiment; the coin 
get in payment invest in lines and a 
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turn out 100 of 3.75 milk 
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far from the strife and jangle you soon 
may sit and angle where some bright 
streamlet rolls. “Hitch up old trusty 
Dobbin,” pipes forth the early robin, 
“plow up your wasteful lawn; raise corn 
instead of grasses, and when the summer 
passes you may wax fat thereon.” 


a 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Whenever we think of those wooden shoes, 
we’re glad we’re not courting an Amsterdam 
girl. 

z 
Motoring in spring brings us closer to 
Nature, such as trees, mud-holes, ditches 
and an occasional fence. 





be generous to the needy, and egies 
when a stray chicken got into his onion 
patch he gave it a pair of shoes. 


2 


If the brain doesn’t entirely fill the skull 
all available parking space is taken up by 
our prejudices. 

2 
Ability to write poetry is a gift, and to the 
budding poet it seems that editors think so 
is the poetry. 

2 
A stable government is one in which all 
cranks will remain hitched. 


2 





An agreeable man is one who is willing to be 





told many things he already knows. 


s An onion, strong, sober and shy, 
“All right, Dear” never started an argument. Said he couldn’t help wondering why : @ 
If he cut just his finger ; ; 
v ‘ F By the time that a fly is a great-great- 
None near him could linger grandmother, she must feel perfectly willing 


Uncle Levi Zink says he always tries to 


Without having an awful good cry! 


to be swatted. 





A Forecast. on 1927 Wheat. 


HE 1927 crop season opens very much as 
did last year, in some respects. The period 
for ing winter grains was markedly 
unfavorable in both seasons, due each year to continuous 
and excessive rain from early October until winter closed in. 

As a result, in the territory east of the Missouri River, sowing 
of wheat and rye was delayed until most of the acreage sown made 
very small growth. A large acreage never was sown at all. 

his latter condition this year was particularly true from Ohio 
to Illinois, and included Missouri. 

This situation in 1925-26 was offset by a favorable winter, and 
by a spring season that was little short of absolute perfection. A 
bad autumn, which threatened a crop failure, was thus corrected 
by a wonderful spring, and brought a yield per acre that broke 
ail records. Ohio, for example, grew at least two wheat crops in 
one, and for all this territory the yield more than made up for 
the shortage in acreage. It was better than a full normal crop of 
wheat. 

Folklore says that lightning does not strike twice in the same 
place. Certainly it is rather straining the law of probabilities 
to expect that for two years in succession a perfect season after 
March 1 will cure the evils of a bad start. 


Hardly Likely History Will Repeat 


At this writing, history is still in the making, of course, but I 
think I can see enough to make me doubtful that history will 
repeat itself. 

Only a little winter-killing has occurred up to the opening week 
of March. But my reports show that the wheat plant is small 
and not very strong, so that from Ohio to the Minecnsl River 
killing has occurred, and the crop as a whole is in a critical 


some 
condition. 

There is plenty of moisture. In fact, lowlands are waterlogged, 
in many cases. But this physical condition of the soil renders 
the feeble plant easily damaged by the alternate freezing and 
thawing of March. 


course, a soaked soil will prove a fine insurance if we go up 
ranger a spring drought. But it will make bad growing conditions 
if we get normal spring rains—and this is much more likely. 

In the Southwest, where the big winter-wheat acreage is found, 
conditions are also similar to a year ago. But here again the law 
of chances, plus the facts already developed, are all against a 
repetition of last year’s near-miracle. 


Too Dry in the Southwest 


Last year the western part of the plains district, from the Platte 
River in Nebraska southward to Texas, missed a complete crop 
failure just by days. In fact, a limited territory in Northwest 


is season Northwest Oklahoma, Western Kansas and South- 
west, Nebraska, totaling something like 5,000,000 acres, again 
had a dry fall. Much wheat did not sprout; a still larger area 
only just sprouted, and is barely clinging to life. To make a 
crop there must be a repetition of the same timely rains of last 
year during the balance of the season. We may get it. I hope 
wewill. But the history of the territory around the 100th meridian 
oo drought rather than rainfall. 

am not reckless enough to predict a short wheat crop this 
year. It is too soon for any prediction. But I am im 
with the serious possibilities of danger that are latent in the poor 


By B. W. SNOW 


start that the crop got last fall, and believe that 
nothing but an abnormally perfect season from 
March | until harvest can insure even an average 
yield of winter wheat this year. 

Turning now to spring wheat, it looks very much as if the crop 
may fall short of the intended acreage. The amount of fall plow- 
ing accomplished last autumn was much less than normal, both 
in the Corn Belt and in the spring-wheat territory. 

The way last fall’s weather has disarranged all farm work may 
be realized from the fact that in Central Illinois during the first 
week in March threshing machines were still operating on oats 
that has stood all winter in the shock. 

With work so behind, and with the soil so wet that corn still in 
the field can not be gathered, it is hard to see how a normal acreage 
of spring grain can be planted. 


How Much Wheat in Stock? 


I don’t particularly care for the role of a prophet of imism, 
but I can not avoid the feeling that 1927 is not starting like a good 
crop year. If this is so, it would be wise to re-examine oa re- 
check carefully both our domestic and the world situation in the 
matter of accumulated stores of bread grains. 

The grain trade, as well as the politicians, reached the conclusion 
months ago that the world, at least the agricultural world, was 
suffering from an aggravated case of surplus. “Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him.’’ Gossip of a surplus in agriculture, and the 
idea of a surplus will persist in the minds of millions, with no-other 
basis than loose talk. 

The truth is that there is and has been no burdensome world 
surplus of the bread grains this year. 

ye is markedly ag wheat is closely balanced—if indeed it 
is not in a really tight position. Eight months of our crop year 
have passed, seven months of Canada’s year, and the pr” te 
hemisphere has passed the peak of its movement. Yet European 
stocks are smaller than they were six months ago, weekly arrivals 
at European ports go through the mills and into consumption at 
once, and there is no evidence of any accumulation of stocks. 

An Imaginary Surplus 
Six months ago European statisticians put out their usual propa- 
ganda of a burdensome surplus. Our professional farm politicians 
swallowed the idea whole, buyers held off while sellers crowded 
sales, and the result has been a price level that the final records 
of distribution will show was never justified. 

Broomhall, the English authority, first estimated importers’ 
requirements at 704,000,000 bushels. He has now raised this to 
720,000,000, but actual overseas shipments, which have disap- 
peared into consumption; have been at a rate suggesting at least 
800,000,000 bushels as the actual requirement. 

On this basis the world will be short of wheat before another 
“— is harvested in this country. 

o me the possibility of a short wheat crop in the United 
States this year, plus a present wheat shortage for the world, 
me two things: 

t, that people who have blindly and carelessly gossiped 
about a wheat surplus, no matter what their motive, are in large 
part responsible for low wheat prices; and 

Second, that the next twelve months may easily see prices 
swing as much too high as they are now too low, under the stimulus 
of excited buying to build up stocks to tide over a world shortage. 
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Holes Along the Railroad 


1s. Oser: Corn; Salle a 





‘By ARTHUR J. MASON 





























N HEROIC picture comes 


to one’s mind in the his is the third part of Arthur J. Mason’s striking 2% | have said, as colorin 
thought of the hardy set- study of the probable fate of Corn Belt soil. 
In this section Mr. Mason describes the simple 


tler, and his sturdy ox 


fine a powder that it passes off largely, 
matter in 
the storm water, maki streams 
dirty. Perhaps here 5 hots a semi- 


team; as they broke the put conclusive tests which he made as to how ( dramatic ae to those 


prairie sod for the first time. One sees much of the virgin prairie has already been washed 


the tall, broad-shouldered, sunburnt away and lost. 
man, the wife and baby, the sod cabin, 
the lonely. prairie 
with appreciation and gratitude. 

We now know that when that first sod 
turned, a revolution took place, from stable to unstable. Thence- 
forth that beautiful black crumbly mold would have insufficient 
powers of resistance against a downpour of nearly 40 inches of 
fierce rainfall. In its unprotected condition it must pass off princi- 
pally as coloring matter in dirty water—some to raise the level 
of bottom lands, some to pass off to the sea—in neither case doing 
any good to offset the first injury. 

Each year more than joule inches of water runs over the 
whole surface 6f this state on its way to some watercourse. This 
would not be so serious but for the fact that during June, July 
and August, the period of severe storms, we stir the surface of our 
corn lands, as though to emphasize their helplessness. 

Cotton culture is equally vicious.. Our two principal crops, 
therefore, are just such as some far-seeing evil spirit, the devil 
of our forefathers, might devise to compass our ruin. 


Man Invented Erosion 


Prof. N. 8S. Shaler of Harvard, 25 years ago, in an admirable paper 
on erosion, says: 

“The primitive man disturbed the conditions of the soil 
no more than did the lower animals. He made avail of the 
natural products of forest, field and stream, never stirring 
the earth, except it might be to bury his dead; but in the 
first step upward, he began his manly career as a devastator. 
He became a soil tiller, and with the invention of this art began 
the greatest revolution in the economics of this earth that 
has ever been instituted by a living being. 

“Each extension of civilization has widened the field of 
devastations, until nearly one-half of all the land is subject to 
its ravages. 

“Tt is now a question, whether human culture, which rests 
upon the use of the soil, can devise and enforce ways of dealing 
with the earth, which will preserve this source of life so that it 
can support the men of the ages to come. 

“Tf this can not be done, we must look forward to the time, 
remote it may be; yet-clearly discernible, when our kind, 
having wasted its great inheritance, will fade from the earth, 
because of the ruin it has accomplished.” 

Rich soil is always finely comminuted. Our Corn Belt land is so 
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How much of the old black prairie 

corn soil is gone? Four inches, 

according to test. Gone where 

the catfish wriggle, and gone 
forever! 


: The fourth and last part of Mr. Mason’s paper 
it makes one glow will appear in an early issue. 



















who love fisherman’s—or 
rather the angler’s—vote. 


Where Hawe the Bass Gone? 


«To go back to the’ time when Mr. 
Lineoln was a boy, our heroic age, 
“When good King Arthur ruled the land.”” Then the streams 
abounded in bass and other game fish. These fish are largely 
de —their places taken by carp.and catfish. 

he popular legend regarding this substitution runs: “These 
detestable German carp have driven out the e fish’—to my 
mind about as logical as to say that the rabbits, still with us, 
have driven the wolves out. It is the disap ce of carnivorous 
game fish that permits the multiplication of the helpless vege- 
table eaters. 

The fact is, our dirty streams are congenial to the fish which 
survive. Game fish must have clear water to see a potential 
breakfast, to chase and capture it. They are not provided with 
feelers and t eyes like the fish of dirty streams, which are 
adapted to feel their way to a loathsome breakfast of mud, con- 
taining minute vegetable and animal life. 

I love to hear some doting granddad prate of the big bass he 
caught in ’58 in Skillet Fork. Are any bass there now? His 
grandsons, knowing the slimy stream y, believe the old man 
is talking tlirough his hat. In all likelihood some of you are now 
thinking I too am doing that very thing. : 
Very well—come, we will leave the realm of discussion. . 
Come with me into the definite realm of measurement. 


A 300-Mile “Check Strip” 


It so happens that in the state of Illinois we have over 300 miles 
of what agronomists would call a ‘‘check strip.” Running from 
Chicago south, the Illinois Central i came early into 
possession of a right-of-way 200 feet wide—an unusually us 
width. In open country there is nearly always a eee Senate 
the in of cut or and the enclosing fence. This strip has 
— for 60 years, mostly untouched and carpeted with the 
ol 4 

If all that I have previously alleged be true, if the erosion— 
widespread surface erosion over hill and dale—be really serious, 
surely it is only a matter of digging in the virgin soil of the right- 
of-way, and contrasting the = we of the soil in such a hole 
with that in a competitive one on the cultivated field adjoining. 

It is the purpose in this paper 
to report such a series of tests. 
We have examined only the first 







35 miles. But as one south- 
ward from Chicago rainfall 
increases steadily all the way to 


the- Gulf of Mexico, especially 
that portion of the rain which 
falls during severe storms. So 
that there is little hope of finding 
things better—rather the 
dismal certainty of their 


getting worse. 

Earth Borings and 
Barbed Wire 
Behold the writer and 
Ske Renal thease 

e 
i ; first a hole 
in the ancient sod, and 
then an- 
other in the 
adjacent 
which 
may be said 
to have 


been 
crop for 50 years; easier said than 
done, for between them is an ex- 
cellent barbed wire fence with its eight or ten strands. 
It takes two men to climb such a fence—one to climb, the other un- 
dertaking with friendly aid to detach pants [Continwed-on page 44 
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The vulgar and the 
tasteless painted in 
kindly colors in this 
story of a hugely wealthy Babbitt who 
tours to Africa with his wife and daughter. 
A young New York playwright, used by 
the author to indicate how mean a thing is 
intelligence and taste, finally marries the 
plutocrat’s daughter. Amusing propaganda 
in Booth Tarkington’s finest style. Every 
one who read “‘Babbitt”’ should read this. 


Galahad— By ; 
John Erskine history, was pretty much 
a prig, and Mr. 


of 

Erskine relates enough of his life to explain 
that réputation. As clever and witty as 
“Helen of Troy’’—the author’s previous 
book of ancient history in modern speech— 
but it leaves something of a bad taste. 
E character from King Arthur to 
Galahad himself emerges a little tarnished. 
The Ruin By The tragic de- 
Edward Sackville West cadence of an 

over-civilized 


English family. Intense in every para- 
graph, the ‘dark passions revealed are 
v ly reminiscent of Poe and the Greek 
tragic poets. Not for children nor child 
minds. 


The Plutocrat—By 
Booth Tarkington 


Galahad, according to 


This Believing Worid The finest book on 

By Lewis Browne religion I, have 

ever read, and a 

“best-seller” that thoroughly deserves it. 

The world’s beliefs, ancient and modern, 

described in dispassionate narrative as 
fascinating as any tale of love or war. 


Revelry By The book that 
Samuel Hopkins Adams made Wash- 
ington hold its 
breath. He couldn’t believe evil of his 
friends—this weak, kindly President of 
the United States. But his friends were 
i who pillaged the Government 
until the crash came. An absorbing and 
important document of high political mis- 
demeanors. Yet it might better have re- 
mained unwritten. 
dullest and most unin- 


| ag tia 
Fred MacIsaac 
teresting book about 


the Great War, so far. But let us be hope- 
ful: there may be a lot worse still to come. 


ye Aine Mogul—By Sticking manfully to 


This is doubtless the 


C. Lincoln his proved field of 
success, Mr. Lincoln 


We again writes fb peyeiet story of his Cape 
ra folks. A domineering old autocrat is 





brought low under the combined attacks of 
his enemies, adversity and the love com- 
plications of his nearest relative—a_ young 
niece. 


Outwitting Middle Age What a man or 
By Dr. Carl Ramus woman may do 
to postpone in- 
definitely, even beyond the sixties, the 
bodily decline called middle age. No fool 
diets, no idiotic floor bumping. Several 
persons to whom I lent this book called it 
“amazing.” I thought so myself. 


Go She Must—By Another fantastic blend- 
David Garnett ing of the real and the 
imaginative ‘by « the 
author of ‘‘Lady Into Fox.” The story of a 
hermit vicar and his nymph of a daughter 
who yearned for the great world beyond 
her parish fields. Go she must, and go she 
rae All very delicately and beautifully 
tol . 


Harvey Garrard’s Crime An old man dies 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim in Harvey Gar- 
rard’s private 
office one night. Harvey “borrows” a 
million dollars in bonds from the old man’s 
wallet, in order to avert a dishonorable 
bankruptcy. Then a pretty granddaughter 
turns up for Harvey fo fall in love with. 
Very complicated stuff. Easy to read. 


Speaking of crime, this 
is declared to be the 
unadorned autobiog- 
raphy of a crook, who, after telling the 
adventurous story of his lawless life, very 
simply concludes that he might have done 
much better as a day laborer. Remarkably 
interesting, and in spite of its subject not 
especially preachy. 


You Can’t Win 
By Jack Black 


Three Scallywags—By Humorous verse 

Walter S. Greenough tales of three In- 

diana Hoosier 

boys who live the completely mischievous 

life. But presently they are snared in 

marriage by the three daughters of old Jeb 
Ruhl, and served them right. 


The House of Simplicity With a wealth 
By Ethel D. Seal of authorita- 
tive material, 
this book tells how one may go about 
making the home more comfortable 
and beautiful, no matter 
what the family income. 


Walls of Glass—By 
Larry Barretto 


The human story of a young 
and destitute widow who 
accepted the protection of 
a rich married man so that 
her son might have the ad- 
vantages of life. Her walls 
of glass are her hopes that 
the son will never know the price she paid. 
Excellent character’ study, and—be com- 
forted—ends happily. 


The Man They Hanged The romantic nov- 
By Robert W. Chambers elist turns to a 

serious rtrayal 
of the “true story” of Captain Kidd, the 
pirate. Amid all the desperate deeds of 
the pirate thriller, we get the idea that the 
renowned Kidd was really an honest, loyal 
fellow, made the goat of a crowd of nobles 


and politicians to save their own wicked 
hides. 


Not Afraid— By 
Dane Coolidge 


All about a gun-toting 
cowgirl. “Wide open 
spaces” movie stuff 
made into a book. 


Crewe Train—By The clever author of 
Rose Macaulay “Potterism” picks as 
Baie her heroine an unusual 

and irritating young lady. But since in 
her fight against the piffling fol-de-rol of the 
social whirl, she centers her attack on small- 
talk and idle chatter, by the end of the 
book she is quite bearable. Even adorable. 


March’s Thesaurus With the ever-widen- 

_ . ing diffusion of 
knowledge, the dictionary, encyclopedia and 
thesaurus are the key books of any library, 
no matter how sm This new edition of 
a famous work is pre-eminent in its field, 
a treasure house of words and knowledge. 


Crowell’s Handbook for This is the ref- 

Readers and Writers uge and haven 
. ‘of all the elu- 
sive, moreking facts which seem to get lost 
between the dictionary and the encyclo- 
pedia. Facts in history, literature, the arts, 
Siemens sciences, biography and every- 

ch. 


day spee Unique and valuable. 
Silver Pennies—Edited by “You must 
Blanche J. Thompson have a sil- 


; ; ver nny 
to get into Fairyland.” A wisely eclected 
lot of delightful and 
a oven 
poems for boys an 
girls, aged six to 














eight years. And Mother and [Father will 
find enjoyable, too. 


Red Howling Monkey—By To children 

Helen Damrosch Tee-Van _ eight to ten 

years , 

but particularly to boys, the author tells 
this story, from first-hand a of 


2 
little Carib Indian boy who lives with his 


family in the jungles of British Guiana. 
Profusely illustrated by the author. Quite 
out of the ordinary. “i 
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Fig. 1. Strong colors 
and decided pattern 


OT very long ago spring house- 

cleaning included covering the 

“best’”’ furniture with hideous 

covers of dull-brown or natural- 

tan linen to save the shiny hair- 

cloth or other upholstery from the ravages 
of the many summer pests. For, so long 
and so uncomplainingly had the covers been 
tolerated, no one seemed willing to venture 
a criticism of them until some progressive 
soul with a spark of true genius boldly dis- 
carded them and introduced in their places 
simply fashioned but. wholly charming 
slip-covers. The seed thus sown flourished, 
and housekeepers became imbued with the 


desire to go and do likewise. 
As a consequence, the first simple covers 
were followed by others of more varied tone 


and design, until finally chintz found a new 
field to conquer, and the slip-cover at last 


found favor, and came into its own. 

So charmingly has the slip-cover 
been developed. that in many in- 
stances it graces the furniture all 
the year round, and since the intro- 
duction of the tailored slip, which 
fits so perfectly that only a minute 


examination can detect that it is 
not the permanent upholstery, the 
popularity of the slip-cover has in- 
creased a hundredfold. 


ROGRESSIVE housewives _ of 

this generation are not limiting 
themselves to one set of covers; 
they have two or three sets, to 
afford vafiety. Our furniture is so 
intimately our own that we natu- 
rally feel a real affection for it; but 
a change in its upholstery adds to its 


Fig. 3. The plaited valance finds favor 













( overs for Furniture 
‘By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 








attractiveness, as a change 
of gown adds to milady’s 
pleasure. 

At first the new-time slip- 
cover was limited in its use 
to the “best” furniture, just 
as the old-time cover was 
but gradually it has found 
its way beyond the “parlor” 
(or living-room, as we now 
more happily and likewise 
more aptly term it), into 
the dining-room, the hall, 
the bedrooms, and even the 
attic, if that part of the 
house is finished into a cozy 
lounging-nook, as it often is. 

Its development has banished the idea 
that it is only suited for overstuffed chairs. 
Dining-room chairs of all descriptions now 
show dainty slip-covers, and the stiff-backed 
chairs of olden times, sometimes ed in 
the living-room, sometimes in the hall, and 
not infrequently in the bedrooms, are quaint- 
ly charming in their gay chintz covers. 

Chintz is entirely in harmony in the 
company of tapestry, mohair, velour, or 
whatever else with which it may chance 
to hobnob, while its cheery charm benignly 
invites us to feel at home. 

If you have never tried the effect of a 
chintz covering in conjunction with your 
more formal upholstery, do so, and in all 
probability it will be an item always in- 
cluded in your list of necessities thereafter. 

This unqualified approval of chintz is not 
intended to give the idea that choice of 




















Fig. 2. Striped materials, adaptable to davenports 


material should be limited to it. Not by 
any means; there are too many other at- 
tractive materials that can be used with 
almost equal effectiveness. 

Good-quality chintz in quantity is un- 
doubtedly expensive, and if we can not 
afford it, we can still have covers of true 
worth and true beauty. 


bag cotton dress-goods departments of 
the shops offer many rine which are 
suitable for slip-cover use, very often 
aa of chika Gimeno 
es chintzes. 
prints and like fabrics are entirely adapt- 
able for this purpose, and they come in a 


variety of stripes and patterns. Bound in 
plain colors, they are most attractive. There 
are plain-toned materials, moderate in price, 
such as cotton reps and poplins, procurable 
in a wide range of good colors. For effect 
they should be bound in contrasting tones. 
Rose is attractive with green; brown with 
lemon yellow, blue with gold, and other 
combinations. 

For durability nothing equals linen, and 
the ~ay os weaves bound with a contrast- 
ing or harmonizing color are well adapted 
to the “tailored” cover in Fig. 5 (page 48). 

Often the covers are finished with tin 
frills around the bottom, or close-crop 
fringe outlining a scalloped edge. A slip 
with a box-plaited valance (Fig. 3) is an- 
other innovation which has found favor. 
This is also attractive in a combination of 
plain green linen for the cover and valance, 
with a very pale-yellow piping. 

One combination worthy of note is a pat- 
tern of polychrome flowers in bouquet de- 
sign on an ecru ground, with binding of 
blue, as in Fig. 4. Chintz in stronger color- 
ings and a more decided pattern can be 
used in a room having plain walls, as in 
Fig. 1. There is also the striped cover in 
lovely colorings, adaptable to couches and 
davenports (Fig. 2). 


F you intend to make your slip-covers 
| year-round features, it is a g idea to 
fashion them of the same material as your 
window overdraperies, or you may sélect a 
predominant Coloring in the draperies and 
use this for your slip-cover coloring. Natu- 
rally, if you use slip-covers the entire 
year, you will want two sets, and 
in that event you can have one 
plain set, and one figured set, or you 
can choose two tints in your drapes 
and use those two tints for your 
slip-cover colorings. Do not use 
lain tones without some contrast- 
ing tint, for too much plainness is 
monotonous. Suppose your window 
overdrapes are fashioned of flowered 
cretonne showing a predominance 
of blue, plum and rose. For one set 
of slip-covers select plain blue and 
pipe it in plum; for your second set, 
choose rose and pipe it in blue. Any 
similar combinations work out as 
effectively, and your slip-covers are 
just that much more attractive for 
the bit of [Continued on page 48 
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The Veto 


T was with mingled feelings, we confess, that we read the 


President’s veto message on the McNary-HavucGEn Bill. 
Three years ago, on this page, speaking of the McNary-HauGENn 


plan as it then was, we said: “It is not very good, but the other 


schemes are far worse. Let’s try it a year or two, anyway.” 

It would not have worked. While it operated, it would have 
been a gross injustice to the two or three million farmers who 
would not have come under its terms. It would have met with 
bitter resistance from city consumers, and from at least half the 
farmers who were supposed to be “‘relieved.”’ It would more than 
ljkely have been wrecked immediately by protective measures of 
foreign governments. In spite of all this, farming would have sur- 
vived and the country would have survived. 

We wish the plan could have been tried out. Not because we 


had or have any faith in 
its effectiveness, for we 


their husbands and fathers. Always the letters implored us not 
to print names, or to give any clue to their identity, but to print 
the letter in hopes the worthless head of the family might see it 
and mend his ways. 

Here is real pathos and human tragedy. We are not ashamed 
to say some of the letters brought tears to our eyes. 


Has Muscle Shoals Beaten a Mile 


LL legume crops are good. Some are better than others. The 
king of them all is alfalfa. 


Ratifying the Dead 


IKE a voice from the tomb, the legislature of the labor-union- 
ridden state of Montana notified Congress on February 14 
that it ratifies the deceased Child Labor Amendment. 
It reminds us of that 
group of hard-shell Demo- 
crats who are said to be 








have none; but because 
actual trial is evidently 


still voting for Andrew 





the only way to convince 
the sincere supporters of 
the plan that it would not 
work. 

Argument is useless. 
Their minds are closed. 
Not even the President’s 
strong veto message will 
have any effect on them. 
Only trial ,and failure 
could convince. 

But there is now little 
chance of such a test. As 
CUNNINGHAM shows in his 
drawing on this page, 
behind the immovable 
will of the President looms 
the even more solid barrier 
of constitutional limita- 
tions. 

The President might 
die, or the next Congress 
might conceivably over- 
ride his veto. But the 
Constitution does not die, 
nor does it compromise. 





Jackson. 


Over-Assessment 
and Under-As- 
sessment 


LLINOIS is not the 

only ‘state in which 
the efforts of farmers have 
uncovered gross injustice 
in the assessment of farm 
property. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau 
and its allies have done 
some vigorous fighting 
along the same line. 
They have succeeded in 
reducing to some extent 
the margins by which 
town property is under- 
assessed and farm prop- 
erty over-assessed in that 
state. 

Every county in every 
state where farmers feel 
the increasing burden of 
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We look forward, there- 
fore, to an _ indefinite 
period of agitation and 
dispute. Unless, as with “Free Silver” in 1896, the issue goes 
to a knock-out decision at the polls. 


“Equality in Bargaining” 


S for us, we declare once more that what the depressed branches 
of agriculture should work for is Equality in Bargaining, 

through co-operative selling on a large scale. 

We call on the best brains in the farming business and out of 
it, on McNary-HavGeEniTes and Curtis-Crispires and ASWELL- 
_Ires and Srewart Debenturites and Let-Us-Alone-ites alike, to 
devise a plan by which, within constitutional limits, the Govern- 
ment can exert its power to build up, encourage, protect! and 
maintain private organizations for the co-operative sale of farm 
products. 

As soon as it is plainly to the direct advantage of every in- 
dividual farmer to join a co-op and remain a loyal member thereof, 
the “agrarian problem” will be far on its way to solution. 


Peter’s Wife and Daughter 


IRE was one curious and unexpected result from the little 
Perer TUMBLEDOWN contest that we ran last October and 
November. 
It was the number of letters we received from wives and daugh- 
ters, reporting with shame the TumBLepown characteristics of 


And there was a thicker wall behind that one 


county and state taxes is 
a fertile field for similar 
investigation. All town and city. communities tend naturally—you 
might say automatically—to shift their tax burdens to the farms 
outside the town limits, and it takes watchfulness and energetic 
resistance to prevent it. 


Would Cancelation Help? 


| Spore the last few weeks our trained circulation men have been 
asking farmers a new question. It is this: ‘Would you favor 
canceling the European war debt owed to the United States?” 

There is probably no public question on which there is more 
difference of opinion. And although the terms of payment ar- 
ranged with foreign countries are universally admitted to be 
liberal, even generous, there is a strong body of opinion that 
even these agreements should be discarded and the debts wiped 
off the slate. 

Our special interest in the matter is because many careful 
thinkers believe that it is American farmers who are most con- 
cerned; American farmers who would benefit most quickly and 
strongly if the debts were canceled. 

In the words of our Stmw Vote question, “Do you think 
farmers would have better markets and higher prices for farm 
products if the war debts were canceled outright? Some people 
think so, others say a debt is a debt and should be paid, no mat- 
ter whom it hurts. How do you feel about it?” 
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By HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce. . 


I | 
ening the St. Lawrence, 


























HE Great Lakes as a transpor- 
tation line are virtually bottled 
up. The Mid-Continent de- 
mands that the neck of the 
bottle be opened. It sorely 


which should be constructed. Our 
recommendation is that the question is 


| ates Fy ae oe 4 nd sera a urgent, and that it should be undertaken 

We feared, not that the ship channel was not 
Las o> nent ‘ Se feasible, but that the Upper Mississippi Valley 
needs the cheaper transportation that J. badly over-estimating the benefits to be 


at once. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago 
French voyageurs traversed the t 
water route from tidewater at Mon- 


comes from ocean-going ships direct derived, and would be disappointed with the Sask thooush tha Mk. Lemuunes artes 


from the lake ports to foreign markets, 
without the toll-gates of three or four 
rehandlings of goods in inferior craft. 


actual results. 


agitation for an outlet to the sea from 
Middle America. It is a matter in which 
both our whole nation and Canada must 
- now. 
be concerned, for the prosperity of one 
section makes for the prosperity of all. 

The farmers of the vast interior region have had many diffi- 
culties during the post-war period. Lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities is one of them. It is by no means the sole difficulty. 
But cheaper transportation to the markets of the world for the 
farmer’s products is essential. 

Development of the Mississippi Valley water system, with the 
possibilities of water carriage direct to the oceans, is progressing © 
rapidly. Congress has responded’ to 


Ontario, and thence through Erie, 


The time has come, we think, to dismiss doubts : . . 
That is the Sessie fer tin: neenms and open what Secretary Hoover calls, the neck Huron and Superior, 1,340 miles up 
: : of the bottle. Middle North America is entitled 
to the cheapest transportation engineering skill 
and money can provide. ‘“‘Dig the Waterway 


into the very heart of the continent. 
In their journey they found three great 
barriers to free and open navigation. 

The first of these dangerous rapids 
were those of the St. Lawrence, where 
they had to ascend 217 feet to the level 
of Lake Ontario. The second were those at Niagara, when they 
had to climb 327 feet to the level of Lake Erie. The third were 
those at Sault. Ste. Marie, where there was a final ascent of 21 
feet to the level of Lake Superior. 


Much Work Already Done 


These obstructions to traffic became common problems when the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
became the boundary of the United 





that great proposal in this last session. 
[t was a great Midwest victory. 


The Time Is Ripe 


Now the time has come for the opening 
of the Great Lakes to salt water. That 
can only be accomplished by the con- 
struction of a shipway of sufficient 
depth to care for vessels of ocean-going 
character. The right kind of a shipway 
will permit seven-eighths of the ships 
now coming to our shores to come into 


the inland ports of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, and 
other lake cities. 


The Great Lakes today are the 
greatest inland transportation system in 
the world, but the outward traffic to 


the sea has to pass through bottlenecks 
of eleven- and twelve-foot canals, with 
two to four rehandlings of goods and 
transit in inferior craft. It is as if we 
put a stretch of narrow-gauge track in 
a trunk-line railway. 

We know, from an engineering point 


of view, that it is entirely feasible to 
make lake ports ocean ports by develop- 
ing these canals to 25- and 30-foot 
shipways. We know that such an im- 








States and the Dominion of Canada. 
For the past 131 years the two countries 
have been giving thought and energies 
to the question of canals around these 
rapids. As early as 1836 the Congress 
of the United States authorized an ex- 
amination of survey of five canal routes. 

The building of the locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, through which now passes 
such a vast tonnage of iron ore and 
grain, the construction of the old Wel- 
land Canal by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and the present efforts to enlarge 
it, and the building of the canals and 
locks around the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, make up a history of engineering 
initiative of which the two great peoples 
may well be proud. 

Now the cry comes for more engineer- 
ing work. The call comes from the 
Midwest of the United States and the 
great prairie provinces of the Dominion. 

Briefly, we might summarize what the 
St. Lawrence project means and what 
it calls for. Alter that we can examine 
wherein it differs from the other plans 
proposed. 


The Important Factor of Water 
Power 








provement will decrease the cost of the 
exports of grain from seven to eight 
cents a bushel. We know that this 


decreased cost will lower the cost to the 
farmer of reaching his foreign market, and will be an addition to 
his profit 

There are 18 important states in the interior of the United 
States, and four provinces of Canada, directly affected. Those 
states and provinces eomprise the very heart of agricultural 
America. That territory is the food-basket of this continent. 
Its overflow helps to feed other nations of the world. 


Is There a Better Route? 


That the Great Lakes should be opened to the sea seems to be 
generally conceded. We have reached that point in the discussions 
where the differences rest on the route which is to be chosen. 

It has been my privilege to serve during the past three years as 
Chairman of the President’s Commission upon the St. Lawrence 
Waterways project. In co-operation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment, we have undertaken a review of the economic and engineer- 
ing factors involved in improving the St. Lawrence River, so as to 
permit ocean-going vessels to penetrate the Great Lakes. 

After deep and intensive study, we came to the conclusion that 
the St. Lawrence River route was better adapted than others 
proposed. The Department of Commerce made a thorough 
study of the economic factors, and the same conclusion was 
reached—namely, that the St. Lawrence River route was the one 


Herbert Hoover 


In order to make the St. Lawrence avail- 

able as a shipway for the ype 
vessels, great works must be established. They will cost muc 
money. They will consist of great dams, transforming the rapids 
into pools, which, with the locks around the dams, become 
the waterway. 

But there will be 5,000,000 horse-power flowing over these 
dams, which will in large degree cover the cost of their construc- 
tion. It is the enormous progress made in electricity which now 
makes it possible for us to contemplate this improvement, because 
all of this power can ultimately be sold. 

The estimated net cost of this construction, after fhe power 
recovery, is estimated at from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, and 
even this may be recovered in after years. It would take from ten 
to twelve years to complete. It can not be undertaken without 
the joint agreement of the two countries, the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. : 

The matter of cost, while perhaps not of the first importance, 
must enter into the discussions when the other proposed routes 
are mentioned. There have been two other routes proposed. One 
is the so-called All-American Canal. It provides for the deepening 
of the entire Erie Canal to a depth of 30 feet. Our ; 
estimate that such an undertaking would cost $630,000,000, if 
constructed wholly upon American soil. 

If this route were constructed only from [Continued on page 46 
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‘HE introduction of fabric paints, and pat- 


terns for using them, makes it no longer 
» necessary to suppress the love of color. 

Given a piece of material, a pattern, a 

few tubes of paint and a brush or two, 
any one who reads and follows the directions (which 
come with the patterns) can create the things of 
beauty for which she longs, and at comparatively 


small expense. ! 

Scarfs, handkerchiefs, also lingerie, lamp-shades, 
table-runners, curtains and pillow-tops, can all be 
made lovely and colorful of materials of more or less 
expensive weave and the designs made for the purpose. 


This attractive set 
includes one each of 
four handkerchief de- 
signs, measuring 8% 
x 8% inches, 8 x 8 
inches, 9% x 9% inches 
and 9% x 9% inches; 
also three corner motifs 
(for handkerchiefs or 
scarf ends), which are 
seven inches, six and 
three-fourths, and four 
inches high. 





fabric painting are printed on the en- 


The designs for 
velopes in harmonizing colors and serve as a guide for painting. 
For Georgette, crépe, thin silks, voile or other transparent ma- 
terial, stamp the design on a sheet of blotting paper, stretch the 
material over the design and fasten to the work-table (or board) 


with thumb-tacks. It is then ready to paint 
Fabric painting can be done on white or light-colored fabrics 
only, as the paint does not show on dark colors. 
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The scarf marked A is made of pale yellow 
Georgette and shows a long rose spray er 
x 25 inches) painted on the ends. This is but 
one of the charming designs found in this set. 
The other designs are two feather motifs 
the larger one nine inches high), a large rose 

der 16% x 15% inches, which can be painted in 
natural colors and outlined with raised gold, 
done in new cone painting, and a motif in diagonal 
stripes, 8 x 14 inches. Ti designs are No. 1526. 
One corner for the square scarf shown in B, measuri 
12% x 12% inches, and one motif for the narrow scarf, 
8% x 11 inches (shown in C), with two small squares to 
match, are found in another set. 

A lovely flower corner (17% x 21 inches) for which many uses 
will be found, a small flower motif (about 3 x 4 inches) and a 
smart parrot motif (10% x 13% inches) which would be equally pretty 
for bags or pillow-tops, are included in this set, No. 1527. 





















ew ‘Desi ‘ens 


for Painting on \ Scarfs and Handkerchiefs 








Scarfs have never been more popular than 
they are at present. They are worn with 
any and all kinds of costumes and for 
morning, afternoon and evening. 
the use of fabric paints which neither run nor spread, nor harden 
the fabrics, it is surprisingly easy to decorate a scarf (and number- 




















With 


less other articles) in any preferred design or color. 


CARFS are made of Georgette, chiffon, sheer 

silks, slightly heavier crépes and pongee in the 
natural ecru and pale colors. The edges of light- 
weight scarfs are finished with picot or hemstitching. 
Heavier scarfs usually have hemstitched hems. 
Handkerchiefs are made of practically the same 
materials, laundering satisfactorily if the work is 
done with reasonable care. Bags, curtains, table- 
runners and pillow-covers are made of firmly woven 
silks such as pongee and the rajah weaves and of 
linen and unbleached muslin. 

A pretty set of curtains, table-runner and pillow- 
top for a living-room can be made of ecru pongee 
using the design shown on square scarf B and painted 
in shades of blue and brown. 

Various uses will be found for the lovely rose border 
(not shown, but included in the set with the design 
marked A). The pattern can be repeated to form a 
border as long as desired and could be painted with 
the raised gold outlines done in cone painting. 

With the cone painting it is possible to make naised 
lines and edges similar to heavy embroidery. A 

lastic substance made for this work is sold with the 
fittle paper cones through which it is pressed. A cone 
is filled about one-third full of the lastia, the top is 
folded over sli sor | and a little of the point of the 
cone is pra off. 

Any one who has ever decorated a cake with a 

astry tube will know just how this work is done. 
ss the top of the cone slightly, forcing the plastic 
through the hole and drawing it along the outlines. 
Gold-bronse powder is then dusted over the plastic 
which when will be found firm and hard an 
easily laund: i 

These designs, while intended for painting, can also 

be used for certain forms of embroi : 


Prices of painting designs obtainable through 
The Farm Journal will be found on page 74. 
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What would you give for extra cleaning help? 


Isn’t extra help for all your 
washing and cleaning 
worth considering? 


[Thousands of farm women 
have been getting the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha for years in wash- 
ing clothes. 


Although at one time or 
another they may have been 
tempted into trying chips, pow- 
ders or what not, they come back 
to Fels-Naptha. They realize 
that Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap—and does thorough work 


more quickly and more easily. , 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in Fels-Naptha, 





give extra washing help you’d 
hardly expect from any other 
soap, no matter what its form, 
or color, or price. 


But its extra help doesn’t stop 
with clothes. This same 
dirt-loosening quality that helps 
so much with the wash, gives you 


- extra help in cleaning dairy pails, 


cans and separator parts, bright- 
ening painted woodwork, scrub- 
bing floors, removing spots from 
rugs and draperies, in fact in all 
your household cleaning. 


Because Fels-Naptha has 
proved so great a help upon the 
farm, women who use it say: 
“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha!” 


Put Fels-Naptha on your 


grocery list. Get it and prove, 
in your own way, that this 
extra help is worth more than the 
little extra you pay—miany times 
over! 
ée ? 2 

Whether your washing is done in 
tubs or in a washing machine— 
whether cool, lukewarm or hot water 
is used, or clothes are boiled, you 
are sure to get the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha. 

It is splendid for taking out pe 
and stains, for removing grease from 


clothes and grime from hands. 


FELS-NAPTHA 



































Test your tires 
every Friday 


Guessing at your air pressure 
causes doubt and worry, and 
soon proves costly. 
Own a Schrader Gauge and 
keep your mind free from 
tire-worry by using it every 
Friday. Schrader Gauges 
have been standard for years. 
Schrader products are sold 
by more than 100,000 deal- 
ers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Father-and-Son Partnerships 


NE thing that 
is gradually 
coming is the 


‘Father and Son” farm idea. It is no un- 
common thing in the Middle West to find 
a son, or sons, must be consulted if a 
salesman or a stock buyer is trying to put 
a proposition before the owner of a farm. 

“T have figured it out,’’ said a machinery 
salesman who travels the Middle West 
selling farm implements, “that these 
firms are the direct outcome of the boys’ 
clubs that have been formed. A boy as a 
small shaver gets interested in picking out 
the best ear of corn for the home exhibit; 
he wins a prize; he becomes interested 
from this moment in better farming. The 
next year he tends a calf most carefully 
and he finds he is the possessor of another 
prize; his interest is whetted and he goes 
into the game. When he has reached the 
age of 14 or 15 he may have a couple of 
hundred dollars back of him, He studies 
investment and he decides to keep on 
making stock or chickens or seed-corn or 
perhaps pop-corn increase his savings-and 
pay him a real dividend on the work he 
can put back of his investment. 

“Now the really wise farm father at 
this stage of the game, I find, often takes 
the boy into a farm ‘partnership. He 
knows that the co-operation of his boy or 
boys, as the case may be, means the 
ultimate success of his farm venture, and 
he asks their advice; has them in on any 
consultation about farm improvement; 
studies with them the possible output of 
every foot of the acreage; and makes 
them realize the overhead and the results 
of the farm game. 


The Son Was Consulted 


“Often I have addressed the owner of 
the farm with a view to selling him some 
needed piece of machinery, and he imme- 
diately tells me he will call in his son to 
talk over the proposition with us. The 
other day I had reason to believe that I 
could sell a plow to a certain party. I 
called on a rainy day, for that is the day 
a farm salesman can often do the best 
business, and I had no sooner started to 
talk plows than this farmer stepped to the 
door, called his 18-year-old son in and 
explained to me that he had a small share 
in the farin, and he, too, had studied their 
needs in plows. 

“T expected to have a boy come in and 
listen to what I was saying to his father, 
have him look to his father for decision, 
etc.; but no sooner had I commenced to 
talk plows than this boy began to question 
me as to the relative merits of the ‘two- 
way’ plows, the tractor plows, the gang 
plow, etc., until I found that-he had made 
a study of plows that was most compre- 
hensive. 

“*You see,’ he explained, ‘we (I noted 


By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


that ‘we’) must buy 
the very best plow 
needed for our work. 
I have studied plow catalogs for three 
months and now, if what you can prove 


to me agrees with what I have figured out, 
we may be able to make a deal.’ 
“T was impressed with this boy’s 


knowledge, and you may be sure I wanted 
to sell him the very_plow that would be 
best for his use. In talking with the 
father after the sale had been made and 
the boy had gone back to his work, he 
said: ‘Yes, we farmers are beginning to 
realize that every boy we can keep on 
the farm is the greatest asset we can have, 
and the one way to keep ’em is to make a 
part of the farm theirs. All the members 
of our family are part owners of our plant 
here; girls and their mother have the 
chickens and ducks and such like, and the 
boys have some acreage, some stock and 
are joint owners in the car.’ ” 

You would, if you had reason to make 
door-to-door calls on farmers, be con- 
vinced that this movement is growing 
steadily, and when the county fairs or 
the state exhibits are on, you will see more 
and more boys taking their own stock or 
their own crops of seed-grain for display. 
And you will find that in many cases the 
boy’s real bank account will show a 
larger balance than his father’s will at 
many times of the year. 
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Arsenic on Apples 


There need be no hesitancy about spray- 
ing fruit because of the danger from 
spray residue. If there is an excessive 
amount of residue, a solution of salt, soda 
ash and water will remove it. 

This new solution was devised by Dr. 
W. P. Headden, chemist at the Colorado 
Experiment Station. It is made by taking 
four pounds each of soda ash and ordinary 
table salt and dissolving them in 100 
pounds of water. This solution can be 
used in either wooden or iron vessels. It 
should be heated to 100° F., but should 
not raised materially above that 
temperature. 

Enough apples are then added to the 
solution to cover the surface thickly. The 
apples should be stirred gently with a mop 
or some equivalent instrument, care being 
taken not to bruise them) The stirring 
should be continued for ten minutes. On 
removal from the bath, the apples should 
be rinsed to remove the wash liquid. 

Go ahead and spray. Use'lead arsenate 
for the codling-moth, or use some of the 
new sprays that leave no poisonous residue. 
It is easier to get rid of the residue than 
to remove insect injury. Write the Orchard 
Editer if you want a spray calendar for 
all kinds of fruits. 
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Five hundred tons of paint protect this 
greatest suspension bridge ~Safety first 
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Sixty thousand tons of 
bridge kept safe by five 
hundred tons (forty-three 
thousand gallons) of paint 


This huge new bridge has started right. 
Bridge builders know the need of 
systematic surface protection. They 
know their structures will not endure 
without paint. 

Almost everything man makes de- 
pends in large measure on paint and 
varnish. Experience teaches him that 


his house, his furniture, his car—like * 


the bridge—will not last so long nor 
serve so well without protection. “Save 
the surface and you save all” is con- 
densed commonsense. The number 
of those who act upon it is growing 
amazingly. 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


A co-operative movement by Pairit, Varnish & Allied 
Interests whose products and services conserve, pro- 
tect and ‘beautify practically every kind of property. 
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Switches Cigarette © 


Smoker to a Pipe 





It is always interesting to hear how pipe 
smokers come to discover their favorite 


tobacco. 


Ed Maher frankly admits there’s a ‘“‘she’’ 
in his case. And to her he gives the credit 


for his present pipe smoking enjoyment. 


Read what he says: 
Larus & Bro. Co. 


Riehmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I happen to be a student at the Uni- 
versity of California and since I first 


started to smoke, I have always smoked 
cigarettes. 
One day SHE said to me, ‘Ed, dear, 


why don’t you smoke a pipe? I think 
those long, straight stemmed pipes are so 
much more manly - looking than ciga- 


rettes.”’ 

So, naturally, L had to buy a long- 
stem pipe and a can of—well, we'll call 
it “Blubs Mixture tobacco."” %Jmmedi- 


ately with a certain feeling of pride in my 
new pipe, I “lighted up” and proce eded to 
have my tongue bitten. I tried almost 
every brand I had ever heard of, but none 
satisfied me. 

Sadly I had to confess to HER that as 
a pipe smoker I was a good dietitian 

“Did you try Edgeworth?” she asked 
“That is what dad smokes, and he's always 
smoked a pipe.” 
. §8o to make a long story short, I was 
foreed to try Edgeworth, and all that I can 
say is that if every fellow that has tried to 
accustom himself to a pipe, started with 
Edgeworth, there would be very few that 
would go back to cigarettes. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ed Maher, 1731 Hayes St., San Francisco 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 










Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never/ changes in 
qualitiy. 





Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20- P, 
8. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of al! purchasers. 


_ *Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 


Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


- dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
game price you would pay the jobber. 


your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 




















Border-Line 


Seed-Corn 


By C. T. Gregory 














ANY 
too, 
pick 


a (ages 
Helms, one 


growers, used to think so. 


corn-growers, and good ones, 
feel certain that they can 
out good seed-corn by the 
of the ear. “Uncle” Joe 
of Indiana’s leading corn- 
Not so many 


years ago he gave talks at farmers’ meet- 


ings an 
seed-corn. 


explained his method of selectin 
Among other thin 


, he said 


to choose the ear that was bright in color, 
on which the seed was not too deeply in- 


dented and that had deep- kernels. 


says today, 


He 
“T like corn in which the 


indentation is nicely folded over, not 


smooth nor long and sharp.” 


But, never- 


theless, Uncle Joe does not believe he can 


pick good seed from the crib. 


He tells of 


a single experience that made him a con- 
vert to the slogan, “Test every ear of 


seed-corn.”’ 


‘“‘A few years ago I was asked to give a 
talk on corn-seed selection at a farmers’ 
meeting in the southern end of the state,” 


he relates. 


“IT took with me an ear of 


corn, selected from the crib, that illus- 
trated just what I thought was all that a 


seed ear should be. 


After I returned, my 


boy and I were testing a little corn and [ 


said to him, 


what it will do. 
we will just give it a trial.’ 


‘Let’s put this ear in to see 


I think it is all right, but 
Lo and 


behold! the first test of that ear showed it 


was dead. 


Well, I thought we must have 


made a mistake, so we repeated the test. 


I was careful 


one kernel grew out of the six tes 


this time; in the second test 


” 
. 


Seed-Corn from the Crib 


That was enough for Uncle. Joe; he is a 


convert to testing. 


“No man can pick 


out seed-corn from the crib and get the 
best seed without testing,” he says. “Of 
course, it is easy to get the bright, fine- 
looking ears and to tell most of the ears 
with dead germs, but there are too many 














Degrees of starchiness found in dif-. 
ferent ears of corn. The amount of 
soft starch shown in the three upper 
rows is an indication of weakness in 
ear 


on the border line. You can not get rid of 
these border-line ears without testing.” 

All the corn root-rot experiments that 
have been conducted at the Purdue Ex- 
periment Station verify. Uncle Joe’s 
statements. All these studies may be 
said to answer the question “What is in 
an ear of corn?” What are the relations 
of chaffiness or starchy and horny kernels, 
of seed from poorly filled ears, of shredded 
butts and similar ear characters to the 
yield? The modified rag doll which was 
developed as a result of these investiga- 
tions has also proved to be an extremel 
valuable means of selecting the best seed- 
corn. 

Chaffiness, or the extremely deep in- 
dentations in corn, usually, if not always, 
indicates immaturity. It is an indication 
that the corn plant did not live long 
enough to fill the [Continued on page 20 








The seed in the upper picture all germinated 100 per cent, but the sixth ear from 
the right shows weakness and should 


be discarded, In the 
of the ears is good 





lower picture, none 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


An Orchard of 7,000,000 Trees 














with a continuous yield— 


The cultivation of rub- 
ber trees is by no means 
simple—when you are 
growing for quality. 
Here you see a native 
putting a protective cov- 
ering of leaves around 
a freshly budded young 


tree, 


Stronger and more uniform rub- 
ber, superior design, advanced 
processes of manufacturing— 
your money buys them all when 
it buys United States Tires. 










e; 


7,000,000 rubber trees on a 
plantation of 136,000 acres. 
Pedigreed trees, every one of 
them—set out, grafted, ferti- 
lized, cultivated to furnish rub- 
ber latex for United States Tires. 


An agricultural operation 


. without parallel—and every 


step in it aimed at quality, 
Ownership of the greatest 
producing rubber plantation in 
the world is but. one of the 
United States Rubber Company 


United States 
Trade 


UNITED 





Digging a drainage 
ditch on a United 
Rubber Company Plan- 
tation. Proper drainage 
is of great importance 
in the growing of quali- 
tyrubber. Theland for 
these plantations was 
cleared from the virgin 
jungle. 
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developments which give you 
more for your money in United 
States Tires. 

Three great inventions— 
Sprayed Rubber, Web-Cordand 
the Flat-Band Method—all con- 
tribute to longer tire life and 
greater tire mileage. 

There is a United States Tire 
Dealer near you. He is the man 
to see if you are looking for 
more value for your tire dollars 
than you ever got before. 


| Rubber Company 


STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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Built by the FLAT-BAND METHOD from SPRAYED RUBBER and WEB CORD 
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Guaranteed 


Your dealer will tell you 
that the Champion 
nares 

ehind any article of 
automotive equipment. 
It is your complete assur- 
ance that Champion 
must be the better spark 
plug. That iswhy Cham- 
pion outsells throughout 
the world two to one. 
And itis why Champions 
enjoy an equal prefer- 
ence on the farm for 
stationary engine, trac- 
tor and truck use. 


Car manufacturers recommend, 
and hundreds of thousands of 
motorists are changing spark 
plugs every 10,000 miles to in- 
sure better and more econom- 
ical car operation. This is true, 


even of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation for 
remarkable long life. 
Champion X— 
exclusively for Ford 


notte Trucks and 





pears other than 
Fords—packed in 
the Blue Box— 


75 cents each. 


Set of $300 


Four 


Set of 
ag $450 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 





TOLEDO, On 
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Border-Line Seed-Corn 


Continued from page 18 











kernel properly This immaturity may 
mean that the season was too short for 
that particular corn plant and naturally 
such late corn is to be avoided. On the 
other hand, it may mean that the corn 
plant was prematurely killed, and too often 
the cause of such death is root-rot. In 
this case the ear should also be avoided, 
because corn from such seed will be most 
easily affected the next year. Moreover, 
such seed should not even be tested, be- 
cause the seed may be free from disease 
even though ‘the roots of the plant were 
killed by root-rot. This chaffiness of the 
ear is one of the signs of a dangerous 
hereditary character. 

Another ear character, or rather seed 
character, is the relative starchiness or 
horniness of the kernels. John Trost, one 
of the corn-disease investigators at Pur- 
due, has found that excessive starchiness 
is an indication of weakness and that such 


The final step is to test each ear in the 
modified rag doll. To make this test, at 
least six kernels should be used. The 
ordinary rag doll will accommodate 20 
such ear tests when the seed is placed in 
vertical parallel rows across the cloth of 
the rag doll. The dolls are then placed in 
a box where they can be kept moist and 
at a temperature of about 80° F. for seven 
days. uring this time the seed will 
make a fine growth if the corn is vigorous 
and healthy, but molds will also grow as 
vigorously if they are present. 

Farm tests, as well as the Purdue ex- 
periments, show that ears having one or 
more dead kernels should be} discarded. 
When the seedling roots or stems are 
brown and rotted, discard the ear; the 
mere presence of heavy mold on the 
seedlings without any signs of rotting or 
weakening of germination does not war- 
rant discarding the ear. Finally, discard 
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Smoothness of kernel is a guarantee of freedom from disease, as can be seen 


| «SR Raa 
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from this test 


corn will yield less than horny corn, On 
the other hand, however, neither starchi- 
ness nor horniness is an indication of 
diseased kernels. 

The rag-doll tests have shown that 
disease-filled ears may occur in ejther case, 
but in the first selection of seed ears those 
that are excessively starchy should be 
avoided. On the other hand, the ex- 
tremely horny, smooth kernels should 
also be discarded, since this type of 
corn tends to shallowness of kernels 
with the resulting reduction in yield of 
shelled corn. 

When a healthy ear is broken from the 
shank, the butt will show a comparatively 
smooth, white surface. Plants that are 
affected with root-rot and*shank-rot will 
often have ears with a shredded or rotted 
butt. This shredded butt in itself may 
not mean a diseased ear, but it indicates 
a diseased plant that should be avoided. 
The color of the ear, in the case of yellow 
corn particularly, should be bright, not a 
dull, flat color. Weathering will tend to 
dull the color, hence it is best to keep the 
corn pratected. ~ 


Chaffy Ears, Poor Seed 


Regardless of whether the seed-corn 
has already been selected in the field, or is 
picked from the crib, the type of ear that 
should be kept in mind should be some- 
what of this nature: It should have a 
good indentation but be free from chaffi- 
ness, should have a bright color, a clean, 
smooth butt and kernels that are at least 
three-quarters horny. 


all ears whose seed has produced poor, 
weak seedlings, even though they may 
be perfectly healthy and free from rots. 
Some of the characteristics of an ear of 
corn come to the surface, so to speak, and 
show their presence in appearance of the 
ear. Others are hidden within the seed 

and can only be brought out by testin 
all seed-corn in the modified rapdell 
germinator. 
: « «¢ 


Guinea Pigs Wanted 


The U. 8S, Treasury badly needs more 
guinea pigs for the laboratories of the 
Public Health Service. Shipments of 35 
and upward (not fewer), weighing 714 to 
16 ounces each, are wanted. Get in touch 
with the Director, Hygienic Laboratory, 
25th and E Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 
aq €¢ 


Mr. Curwen, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
wants Our Folks to know that the hickory 
nuts submitted in the contest are being 
judged, and just as soon as the job is 
finished prizes will be awarded. So many 
nuts were received—490 samples—that 
it was almost impossible to acknowledge 
them. Mr. Curwen has several letters 
regarding nuts which were not received. 
These probably went astray’ in the mail. . 
Also some samples were received bearing 
no names. J. F. Jones, Lancaster, Pa., is 
judging the nuts. 
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uality 
— then Low Price — 


but we never sacrifice quality 
to make a LowPrice 





Ask “What Quality?’’ 
—as well as “‘What Price?’’ 


There is an advantagein using Ward’s 
Catalogue to look up every article 
you need to buy. 

Because Ward’s Catalogue is based 
upon Quality First—then Low Price. 

The difference is that Your Sat- 
isfaction with what you buy at 
Ward’s is always assured. And 
satisfactory service—long wear, more 
months of use—determines in the end 
the actual cost. 

Price is what you pay—service is 


The markets of the world were 
searched. Goods were bought by the 
thousand dozen, by the car load, to 
secure lower-than-market prices. Our 
prices are as low as any merchandise 
power can secure. Byt they are never 
lowered by reducing quality. 

We do not use inferior leather for 
the under-sole of a shoe to take fifteen 
cents off the price. We do not use tin 
where galvanized iron gives longer 
service. We do not use old reclaimed 
rubber in a tire where new rubber is 


First 


what you get. By sacrificing service- . ; ; 
ability, prices can be made lower and po erga This ae to main- Your orders 
lower. At Ward’s, serviceability is * quality, to secure longer wear, is are shipped 
never sacrificed to make a low price. P@t of Ward's service to you. within 24 hours 
. v 

How Ward’s Low Prices Pir ss pres wes shipped. within yng 

Are Made and High Quality . eles ” te “2 ity sides, one ‘of our seven 
. . or Fifty-five years, Montgomery Lae 
_ Always Maintained Ward & Co. has sold merchandise cation ab.eleak tem 

Ward’s low prices are made by quan-__ that always is what it seerns to be zr to 7 
tity buying for ready cash by one of —merchandise that will stand your end more satisfactory to 
the most skilled and expert buying inspection and your use. For Fifty- eet a your orders to 


organizations in the world. Sixty 
Million Dollars in cash were used in 
buying goods for this Catalogue. 


five years we have done business with 
our customers in the full Spirit of the 
Golden Rule. 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Montgomery Ward. &Co 
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ASK ..ANY.. RADIO. 


Crowning Adventure 


They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 
May 9, 1926, history was 
made... American history 
. World history . . . undying 
history. 

Lieut. Cinteeiee Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across the 
top of the world, adds another 
thrilling triumph to the long, proud 
list of American achievements. 


{ Radio went along, for radio has 

become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Artic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that in these || 
glorious triumphs of American courage and | j 
American equipment where the test of men { 
and their tools was the test of the survival of 
the fittest, that the standard products of the 
Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “carried on’’ under extreme and 


I 
unprecedented conditions. | | 























Burcess Battery Company 
GENERAL SALES OrFices: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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King Soybean 





By 
P. M. Griesenauer 








today, but I hope to see the day, not 

far distant, when Soybean will 
ascend the throne. The soybean has to 
its credit many and great uses—more, I 
think, than any other plant grown. . The 
real trouble is, it is not fully appreciated 
by the American farmer. 

I am such a booster for soybeans that I 
can hardly admit there are any poor 
varieties. There are some just a little 
better than others. Nearly every variety 
has a place. Possibly some of us have’ not 
found, that place, or perhaps have not 
found the variety for the place we have. 

The Mammoth Yellow and several other 
stiff and woody varieties which have been 
used for a number of years by some 
farmers as a hay bean .are undoubtedly 
the cause of many farmers being dis- 
couraged with soybean hay. It is sur- 
prising to note the number of farmers who 
are still using varieties of this kind which 
produce inferior hay. Animals will not 
leave hay in the mangers from varieties 
of the proper kind, if properly cured. 
There are farmers who are dissatisfied 
with soybean hay because they have been 
growing! a variety which happens to be 
too ambitious in 


(Cisiey,t has been king, Corn is king 


It can be used on the field, 
before the beans are out of the grourid, 
to break the crust caused by hard rains, 
and with continued cultivation until the 
beans reach a height of 12 or 14 inches. 
The use of the rotary hoe on Pine Dell 
Farm has resulted in an increase of from 
five to ten bushels of seed to the acre 
over those which were not cultivated. 
Curing Hay with Tripods 

Some farmers do not grow soybean hay 
because of the difficulty they have in 
curing it. I find that the easiest and 
safest way is to put it on tripods or racks 
just a few hours after it has been cut. 
When placed on the tripods or racks while 
the hay. is wilted, it packs well, and no 
amount of rain will damage it. The 
shocks can be left in the field all winter 
here in Virginia with but little, if any, 
nes e resulting. My experience oa 
been that the beans should be cut for 
when they are three-fourths the Bs 
Soybean hay contains more nutrients than 
alfalfa, as the following figures show: 
Protein Carbohydrates Fat 


in rows. 


Soybean 11.7 39:2 3 
Alfalfa 10. 39. 0.9 
From two and 





the way of send- 
ing out laterals of 
too greata length, | 
causing a weaken- 
ing of the plants 
and resulting in a 
“logged”’ or fallen 
condition. Plant- 
ing a variety of 
this kind at a 
later date, as the 
days are growing 
shorter, will help 
this condition. 


Late-S pring 
Planting 


I believe it is a 
mistake to plant 
any variety too 


early in spring. 
It is better to 
allow the grass 


and weed seed to 
germinate, then 
thoroughly disk 
and prepare the 
seed-bed after the 
soil has become 
warm, and then 
plant the seed 
immediately. This 
gives the soy- 
beans an even 
break with the 
weeds and grass 
which might ger- 
minate sometime 
afterward. 

The rotary hoe 
is an invaluable 
tool for the culti- 
vation of soy- 
beans, both for 








one-half to four 
tons of soybean 
hay can be raised 
on fairly good 
soils—~a hay that 
is rich and well 
balanced. After 
cutting the hay 
crop, the soil is 
in prime condition 
for a fall crop of 
grain. It should 
only be disked 
and harrowed be- 
fore seeding, not 
pose. Soybean 
furnishes 
both of the vita- 
mins so essential 
to animal life. For 
the milk cow and 
fattening cattle 
and sheep, it can 
not be excelled. 
Many acres 
now planted to 
corn could be, 
with profit, plant- 
ed to soybeans. 
The soil would be 
benefited and the 
crop .should re- 
turn a profit for 
the labor expend- 
ed. The produc- 
tion of seed for 
oils is about to 
come into its own. 
By the use of a 
harvester which 
will cut and 
thresh at one op- 
eration, I believe 
the cost can be 
cut to around 55 








broadcast ones 
and those planted 








Soybean plant cut for seed 


to 60 cents 
[Continued on ee 
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: If you want extra traction | 
; ond long tread wear in addi- ; 
: tion to balloon tire comfort, : 
: be sure you get this quiet- : 
: running mew-type year ; 
: All-Weather Tread : 





Are you overlooking something ? 


Maybe you're missing one of the 
biggest factors in tire economy with- 
out knowing it. 

You are if you’ré denying yourself 
the benefits of the service performed 
by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s greatest tires. 
His prices are low. He knows the 


right size and type Of p--————-—--~ 


tire for you. 


He willmount yournew | 
tire on the rim for you, | 
fill it with air, and after- 
ward help you care forit | 
so it willdeliver you its | 


i want the incomparable | 
All-Weather Tread Good- ; 
: year, the most famous tire 
: in theworld, or the lower- ; 
i priced Goodyear standard : 
quality Pathfinder 


If you've been sending away for 
tires you've been overlooking some- 
thing worth having. 


Prove it, next time, by giving your 
home town tire merchant a chance. 
See how much it means to you 


in dollars and trouble saved to 
enjoy the quality and service ad- 


: Goodyear makes a tire to 
| suit yowu—whether you 


_ policy. : 
_ This policy is: to build 
| the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products, and 
| to provide facilities so that 
| users can get all this in- 
| built value out. 





maximum performance. § 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 






























Aroven one passes on. 
The anguish of soul is 
almost unbearable. It is 
unthinkable that one with 
such a burden should con- 
sider practical matters and 
yet what may transpire in 
future years justifies calm 
study in those dark hours. 


The funeral approaches. Is 
it to be merely an occasion 
of respect? A display of 
emotion? 


Or is it to be the laying 
away of all that is mortal 
of that loved one in a rest- 
ing place amply protected 
against the ruthless ele- 
ments? 


That people are today 
thinking seriously of such 
matters is proved by the 
remarkably growing de- 
mand for the protection 
afforded by the Clark 
Grave Vault. 


Merely by asking for the 
Clark Grave Vault you 
may be certain you are 
providing positive and per- 
manent protection. 


This is the famous vault 
(sold at a very reasonable 
cost) that is designed ac- 
cording to an immutable 
law of Nature. It has never 
failed. Being made of 12 
gau Keystone copper 
steel, or Armco Iron, with 
a plating of pure cadmium 
(applied by the Udylite 
Frocess, exclusive to this 
vault) it offers the greatest 
resistance to rust that is 
known to science. 


Also, because it is made of 
metal, it is not porous. 


Leading funeral directors 
will gladly supply the 
Clark Grave Vault because 
they know it is absolutely 
dependable. 


4 
\\ 


\ 
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Less than Clark complete protection 


ts no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 





Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault ly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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| the rest of the planting. 

















NY landscape architect. will 
A“ us that the way to 
plant home grounds is to 
keep the lawn as open as possible 
and to confine our plantings to 
the house foundation, the corners, 
fences, boundaries and the like. 
The most important of these and 
the one that should receive the 
most attention in planning the 
picture is the foundation planting. It is 
the most important because it has to do 
with the setting of the home proper. 
There are two main reasons for a foun- 
dation planting. We may wish to accent 
some features about the home, and we 
may wish to conceal or subdue others. 
The entrance to the home is naturally the 
place where the greatest activity is going 
on, and hence it would be advisable to 
accent this particular feature so as to 
bring it out from among the rest of the 
things. We may do this by planting a 
specimen tree or shrub on each side of the 
entrance—something that is different from 
It may be a 


= 





Same 


| shrub with different-colored foliage or 


blossoms. Or it may be a group of shrubs 
which, though of the same variety as the 


| rest of the planting, will create an accent 








by their mass effect. The doorway may 
also be brought out by using larger plants 
for framing it so as to make it appear a 
little bit different from the rest. Vines 
trailing over the porch make a splendid 
accent which can be used successfully in 
many cases. 


Hiding the House Foundation 
There are some things about the home, 
however, that are not so attractive and 
which either must be concealed or par- 
tially subdued. The foundation proper 


| is generally not very beautiful and it will 


Foundation Plantings 
By Adolph Kamis 


Photos courtesy of Greenings’ Nursery 


New house without plantings. 


house, with shrubs around it. Doesn’t this look homelike? | 





How bleak 


and bare 

be best if this is hidden from view. Small 
portions showing here and there from 
among the foliage are enough to suggest 
that: a foundation exists. This arrange- 
ment will make the house appear as if 
it had grown up from among the shrubs; 
in other words, the house will be tied 
to the landscape. Some things which 
must not be concealed altogether are the 
basement windows, water faucets and the 
coal chute. Plants must not be set 
directly in front of the windows, as this 
would interfere with 

anything that may 

want to be taken in 

and out of the base- 





Rh 





ment. Occasional branches drooping over 
the openings are not objectionable. Out- 
side water faucets for the attachment of 
the hose may be concealed, but they should 
be easily accessible. 


Plants To Use 


The plants to use for the foundation 
will depend largely upon the likes and dis- 
likes of the individual. The height of the 
window-sills generally governs the kind 
of shrubs to use. Do not use shrubs that 
grow beyond your windows or that are 
out of proportion to the architectural 
features of the house. Place your shrubs 
about 18 inches or two feet away from 
the foundation. This will give them 
some chance to develop all around. As 

the plants grow more 











bans el a - 
° ° ticed that they ten 
Shrubs for Foundation Planting gy lng Fg 
N Height, Col Bl Month of house, due to the ex- 
Name Feet olor of Bloom“ Bigom cessive growth of 
Japanese barberry.......3-4. . Yellow; red fruit. June branches on one side. 
Weigelia Eva Rathke ....4-5..Red..:......... June To avoid this, tilt the 
So a = asic 2) 5-8. = ares me yp ne Fn x ag lants toward the 
Hydrangea, Hills of Snow .5-6..White.......... une—July : 
Tartarian honeysuckle... .6-8..Pink; red fruit. . .May-June fantin slightly when 
Mock orange...... sare eee, bis seks a June Pl th Sal y plact 
Cut-leaved elder.........5-@..White.......... May-June a ec er-growing 
Spirea Anthony Waterer. .2-3..Crimson........ June-Sept. shrubs next to the 
Spirea Arguta. . . oe ka eee May-June house and the smaller- 
Spirea Bumalda..... om ae eee July—Aug. growing varieties al- 
Spirea Billardi.......... eh ER ee July—Aug ternately in front of 
Spirea Van Houttei...... ek ae May-June these, a gradual incline 
Snowberry....... .....3-4..Pink; white fruit . June-July will be created that 
OS? Saar ..6—8.. Purple or white. . May-June ‘ll inte the wall 
T'amarisk .8-10:Pink........ . July will merge In le W 
Snowball...... 6-8..White. . ..May-June proper. The stems of 
[Continued on page 80 
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The Superlative Value of Its Field 


With the Vital Advantage of a 7-Bearing Motor 


From every viewpoint this new .- 


Light Six model completely out- 
classes any other car in its field. 


It is the ONLY car of its type at 
less than $1,000 powered with a 
7-bearing crankshaft motor—the 


world’s smoothest type. 


This, alone, means absolute. su- 
premacy.in power-smoothness and 
power-quietness throughout the 
full range of performance. 


And added to such sensational per- 
formance-ability, this new car owns 
such rare distinction in appearance 
and such splendid equipment that 


—_—. ._. — 


its superiority is apparent at a glance. 
The body is noteworthy not only 
for its grace of line, but in its quality 
of workmanship. For it has the 
genuine wood- e construction 
employed in the costliest cars of 
America and Europe... Doors are 
especially big and broad, and the 


t seats are of the luxurious 


parlor-car type. 


Four-wheel brakes thatare the most 
efficient known to the industry; 5 
dis¢ wheels; an oil purifier; an air 
cleaner; and manyother important 
attractions are included in the amaz- 


ingly low price placed on thismodel. ao 
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WITTE ENGINES | — 


200,000 all , all 
fuel WITTE Engines 
from 1% to 30 H.P. in 
daily use. Sold all 
over the world,but glum 
to honest Ameri- "ime  wico 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 


The Standard Farm Power. 
UZZ SAW 


One of the 11 
WITTE Power 
Plants. Saws 
from 3 to6 inch wood. Popular and use- 
ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outfits. 
PUMPERS #!:; } 
for every 
need. Have water all the time 
for stock, home, irrigation, etc. 
Direct gear or belt driven. 


Lifetime Guarantee 
ted Catal 
FREE Big ow itemeas Ca og 

















3 hour Shipping Service. ~~ 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1623 Witte Build 


1623 Empire Bu mg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1623 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 











. Pact etors 7-TU ea- ‘ecord 
tomatic piock placer: condenser feed, Bale ae 
or engine power. Eas- minute 
. Free 


Fe porpind lon cont 


COLLING PLOW CO.. 2156 Nampehire St., Quincy, Minette 


catalog—gives 
request. 








Nitrate of Soda 
for the Orchard 


“The use of Nitrate of Soda or other 
quickly available forms of Nitrogen, 
in even rather liberal quantities, has 
given more widespread and more 
general beneficial results than any 
other one fertilizer treatment in the 
growing of deciduous fruits.” 
This statement is quoted 
from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
Year Book. 

Tests by State Exper- 
iment Stations in all the 
apple growing districts 
haveproven thatit isuse- 
less to expect profitable 

production from thesod 
orchard without liberal 
use of quick acting nitro- 
gen. They all recom- 
mend Nitrate of Soda. 
Peaches, Pears and 
other deciduous fruits 
: respond to the use of 
¥/ Nitrate of Soda as read- 
xeanes" ily as apples. 
Our new hiets telling how ili 
apples and othe ~_4 ral a9 timely 
our wi 
Sat touch with your local fertilize ie-sendiliens 


will be sent you’without cost. Cut out this 
advertisement, write your address in the mar- 


Eas Sane yors pelncipel crope and meil 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street New York 


Raleigh, N.C. Montgomery, Ala. Little Rock, Ark. 
8.C. Jackson, Miss. Nashville, Tenn. 






o 


Atlanta, Ga. j New Orleans, La. Columbus, Ohio 
Ortando, Fla. Dallas, Tex. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. | 
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Asters for Cut Flowers 
By A. S. Kenerson 








in your garden, try asters. In the 

home garden they come into bloom 
during the late summer and fall, when 
most annuals have passed their prime. As 
cut flowers they have no superior. They 
are also known as China asters and 
Michaelmas daisies. 

Asters may be classified according to 
their season of bloom as early, midseason 
and late, so that a succession of blooms 
ean be had by planting different types at 
the same time. Here are some of the 
types in each class: 

Early: Queen ofethe Markets; Mid- 
season: Royal, Daybreak, King, Early 
Beauty; Late: American Late Branching, 
Crego’s Giant, Late Beauty. Of these, I 
would suggest the use of Queen of the 
Markets, Royal and the Late Beauty. 

If in your garden there is space for but 
a single type of aster, depend upon the 
Beauties—either early or late. These 
comparatively new types are outstanding, 
for the flowers have excellent form and 
substance, and good stems. As for colors, 
the gardener can select shades to his 
liking. 

Although asters’ will produce fair results 
on any well-drained soil, they prefer a 
relatively rich soil containing ample 
humus. In poorer types of soil plants 
will be dwarf and flowers imperfect. 


When and Where To Plant 


If you desire early-blooming plants, sow 
the seeds indoors eight to ten weeks before 
the soil can be worked in the open. For 
the extra-early plantings, hotbeds or 
greenhouses are preferable, but fair re- 


EF you can have only one kind of flower 





Semple—pink aster 


If, however, the soil is inclined to be 
heavy, cover the seed drills with sharp 
sand. This will facilitate the germination 
of the seeds and tend to keep the surface 
dry about the seedlings. 

It is better to sow the seeds, indoors 
or outdoors, in drills. By so doing, the 
seedlings assist each other in ‘cracking the 
soil, the soil can be cultivated, weeds and 
seed-bed diseases can be more easily 
controlled. 

The maximum results will be obtained 
if but shallow drills are opened, so that the 
seeds are not covered more deeply than 
one-fourth inch. In planting, sow the 
seeds relatively thin—say. about 50 to a 
foot. One ounce contains approximately 
14,000 seeds, and retail packets, 200 seeds, 

so that an ounce will plant 











280 feet and a packet four 
feet. From an ounce of 
seed at least 8,000 vigorous 
seedlings should be ob- 
tained. 

After the seedlings have 
formed their first pair of 
true leaves, they are ready 
for transplanting, either in 
flats or to the garden. At 
that time it is well to dip 
the entire seedlings in a 
weak solution of 40 per 
cent nicotin sulphate to 
destroy any lice on the 
roots or tops of the plants. 
The seedlings can set 
from 12 te ]8 inches apart. 
The wider the spacing is, 
the more perfect will be 
the development of the 
plants and flowers. 

Fertilizers 
Asters respond readily to 
liberal applications of well- 
rotted manures mixed with 
the soil. Do not use fresh 








A bunch of Crego asters 


sults can be had by sowing in small plant- 
ing-boxes placed in a sunny window in a 
cool room. .The seedlings prefer a day 
temperature of about 65° F., and a night 
temperature of 55°. 

For the main plantings of midseason 
and late varieties, sow the seeds in a 
sheltered spot as soon as the soil can be 
worked without puddling. If an- acreage 
is to be planted, sow in drills one foot 
apart and later transplant the seedlings 
to the beds or fields. 

The soil used in the planting-box or in 
the open bed should be light and porous. 


manures, for they are oe 

to induce stem rot. If 
commercial fertilizers must be depended 
upon, use bonemeal at the rate of one 
pound for 50 square feet. Additional ap- 
plications can be added during the grow- 
ing season. Avoid a fertilizer having a 
high percentage of quickly available 
nitrates. 

It is essential that asters in the seedli 
or plant stage be cultivated often an 
thoroughly. They are qtite susceptible 
to various forms of ‘stem rots, which can 
be overcome by keeping the surface soil 
dry. Asters respond in proportion to the 
good care they get. [Continued on page 28 
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“No one could make 


Stradivarius violins 
by mass. production” 


Thomas A. Edison now 
answers a questionnaire 








r———|R OM his laboratories 

Thomas ‘A. Edison has 

kK from time to time issued 

questionnaires. Now, 

he has consented to be- 

come the interrogated—has agreed 

to lay bare his half-century of ef- 

fort to give the world puutoee Re- 
Creation of music. 











In plain, untechnical words, Mr. 
Edison bere tells how he has made a 
marvelous musical instrument with 
all the painstaking care and indi- 
vidual detail of a StradivariusViolin, 


The questions asked Mr. Edison 
were: 


Ques. Do you take advantage of 
the economies of mass production 
in the making of 
your phonograph? fi 
Ans. I consider the New 
Edison Phonograph a 
musical instrument and 
not a machine to be 
made in the manner of 
automobi ip s,cheap fur- 
niture or other things in 
which uniform quality is 
not a prime essential. 


Ques. Isn’t it pos- 
sible to make in-, 
struments of stand-~ 
ard quality by mass 
production? 

Ans. No greater proof 
of the fallacy of this, 
as far as phonographs 
and other musical in- 


The NEW 
















EDISON 


J 
struments are concerned, can be offered that 
the vain.efforts ef violin manufacturers to 
make violins of Stradivarius quality by mass 
production. For although every part of the 
instrument may be exactly alike as to size, 
unless.there is the individual human touch, 
there is bound to be a variation in tone 
quality. 


Ques. How can the layman tell 
the gneve between a phono- 
graph made mass production 
and one made % craftsmen? 


Ans. Anyone is apt to be satisfied with ex- 
isting conditions until he hears something 
better; may even excuse distorted tone for 
want of a superior instrument. But when 
an ordinary phonograph turned out in quan- 
tity is compared side by side with one in 
which human hand work has played its part, 
the glaring difference instantly is apparent. 


Ques. What do you consider the 


truest test of phonograph 
quality? 
Ans. There is no measure of tone 
quality like the human ear. For this 
reason I titge comparison een the 
New Edison and other phonographs. 
To this end, I have 
advised every Edison 
dealer to place—with- 
out obligation to the 
ena buyer—the 
iw Rdleen 
i poten home 
where com- 
parison with 
other types of 
phonographs 
is desired. 


Ques. How 


would you 
describe 


Like a Crafts- 
man of some old 
world guild; like 
tradivarius in his work- 
‘shop, Edison craftsmen 
in iwidually make each 
New Edison Phonograph. 





PHONOGRAPH 






27. 


the tone of the New Edison Phono« 
graph? 


Ans. It is sheer nonsense to speak of the 
— of a phonograph or of its resonance. A 
onograph should have no tone ofits own. 
he instrument should be only a medium of 
Re-Creation. Obviously you should be un- 
conscious of it and hear only the ened 
music it Re-Creates. 


I worked for five years and spent more pr 
$3,000,000 in experimental work to remove 
any false tone from the New Edison. Even 
when I, myself, was satisfied with.the results 
I did not stop there. I insisted that the New 
Edison be submitted publicly to the test of 
side by side comparison with living artists 
whose performances had been recorded. Ex- 
acting music critics could detect no differ- 
ence , be naned living and Re-Created per- 


formance. e 





Why There NEVER 
Can Be a Better 
Phonograph 


After all, the phonograph serves but 
one purpose—to Re-Create voice or 
instrument with human reality. When 
a phonograph does this, nothing more 
can be asked—it has reached -perfec- 
tion. 

That the New Edison Phonograph 
achieves this is fact—not theory nor 
hopeful expectation. During more 
than 5,000 tests in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Symphony Hall, Boston 
and in other noted music centers, side 
by side tests were made with living 
artists who sang or played before a 
critical public in direct comparison 
with the New Edison Phonograph. 


Eminent musical critics who attended 
these tests found it impossible to de- 
tect the living voices or instrumental 
performances, from the New Edison 
Re-Creation. Thus it was proved 
that the New Edison Re-Creates with 
literal fidelity and in a way that 
baffles the keenest ear in the effort to 
detect the living performance from 
the Edison Record. 


Hear the New Edison Piceesinah to- 
day at your nearest Edison dealer’s— 
also get him to play one of the Edison 
40-minute records—the inventor's lat- 
est achievement—a record no larger 
than the usual short playing record 
which permits you to en- 
joy without interruption 
a complete concert on 


one double-faced record. 
The New Edison has 


always sold by compari- 
son—compare it yourself 
with any other phono- 
graph and let your own 
ears decide. 

















WATCH FOR OTHER QUESTIONNAIRES BY MR. 


EDISON 
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stamped on every hook. 





Pull through the mud 


When there’s mud’ put on WEED Chains before you 
start out. These sturdy chains give you a grip on the 
road that means traction no matter how bad the going 
may be. WEEDS have pulled automobiles through 
the mud these 24 years—they’re standard all over 
America. You can buy WEEDS anywhere that good 
quality accessories are sold. 
You can identify genuine WEED Chains by their red | 
connecting hooks, gray galvanized side chains, and 
brass-plated cross chains with the name WEED 


Don’t compromise with safety ~ use 


WEED CHAINS 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Makers of WEED Bumpers and WEED Levelizers 


& PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 




















Mix csnchzte 
Special rock bottom prices on famous 
curved-bla KWIK-MIX on skids, 
and Ew gift ae meee, on request. 
orid’s most economica 

batch-a-minute, perfect MIXER 
8 in use. x Ce” today. 








ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 3227 Cleveland, Ohio 











BUY NOW ‘circ’ FREE 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 


WATER SYSTEMS 
















We quote the very lowest prices and give the high- 
lass Fall information on all irements. 
fohat WotR OWN WORK. Tools loaned, Write us 


today fo -saving catalog. We everythi 
5. KAROL & SONS CO. $54, SHE Ave 
















Asters for Cut 


Flowers 


Continued from page 26 











Damping-off is a seed-bed disease induced 
by an excess of moisture or the presence 
of the fungus in the soil. Avoid over- 
watering, especially on cloudy days, and 
keep the surface of the soil dry. if an 
occasional seedling wilts, remove it and 
dust the area with dry sand or sulphur. 

Stem rot is probably an advanced stage 
of damping-off, which with asters usually 
does not destroy the plant until just 
before it blooms. To control, discard all 
seedlings at transplanting time that show 
a darkened, constricted ring on the stem 
near the soil, and ‘practise rotation. 

The Yellows is probably induced by an 
irregular moisture supply and can best be 
overcome by frequent cultivations. 

The large, black aster beetle or Penn- 
sylvania blister beetle can be destroyed by 
spraying with arsenate of lead. After the 
buds show color, spray only the foliage. 

The tarnished plant-bug, which is a 
small, brown, fly-like insect, stings the 
buds, causing them to blast, and Ber a 
soft rot sets in. Spray with a contact 
insecticide, such as 40 per cent qnicotin 
sulphate. Aphis on the tops can be con- 
trolled with this material, too. They also 
infest the roots, causing the plants to wilt. 
If ‘you discover the small, soft-bodied lice 
on the roots, spray the soil about the 
plants with corrosive sublimate, using one 
ounce for eight gallons of water, or a 
1 to 1,000 solution. This quantity will 
treat 40 feet of row or 100 square feet. It 
will require two or three applications a 
week apart. 

aq 


Small leaks in an engine radiator can 
usually be closed by mixing some water- 
lass in the cooling water. The larger 
eaks may not respond to this treatment. 
On the whole, a good leak-remedy will 
give better satisfaction for all leaks. Get 
it at your service station. 
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Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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get in line for her 


! A soft answer 
may turn away wr. but of cs nae 
other fellow a fine chance to browbeat 


you 
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| | Windshield Sticker 
| | Urges Safe Driving 
| | By L. L. Harned 








The standard farm power, made in two 
sizes, 10-20 h. p. fortwo plows, and 15- 








so 7 ; 
ced | A*® automobile dealers’ association in a 30 h. p. for 3 plows. ully equipped 
oA fA. western city has had a sticker 4-cylinder tractors with ample power , 
1” ted j : ag at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. ' 
er- | printed in large quantities for all dealers Thousand ‘rr ae oF 
ind | in the locality. It is pasted on the wind- ; fal f . oye way ne eek 
a shield of every automobile sold or repaired, : Dee ° farmers oore 7 "ek the 
es te and on the side seen by travelers is the ese: Shr ae 
: udvice, “Please be careful.”’ or ae 
age | On the side visible to the driver of the Healthy curiosity and a McCormick-Deering 10-20 tractor. 
ly | ( s a diagram showing the proper use of Here are samc 43) of the fursere. 
ust hand signals, also the following “safe- , 
all | driving’ code: e 
iow [Imagine the driver of the oth i G t 
= cortediveorteotears | "The Young Generation 
on Pedestrians have rights on the streets. , 
be Over five miles per hour at school- i t 

houses is unsafe. a rac or 

rot Railway trains don’t stop at crossings. 
"y Never past street c adi } : 
the ak a FEW years ago only a handful of tractors in the 
se. [wenty-five miles is the top limit; 15 land —today over a half million! The children 
the is safer. . . m4 
ra Turn long to the left, short to the of today wat groriee Le em the Pores farming 
act | right. age. The McCormick-Deering Tractor in the field, 
oan Don't pass another car on its right. the family automobile on the road—and life on the 
wi Sound horn and slow down at all . 
also cenit farm holds more /vimg than ever before. 
rilt. — us oe bs 2 oe . p ar 
lice are aes Eee Necessity and the spirit of youth have brought about 
the rev a windsnhielc fiper and use lt. 
one Skid chains may prevent collisions. great changes on the farms. The young farmer and the 
x | Don’t drive in the middle of the street older farmer who keeps his mind young are working 


or road. 


It on the new and profitable scale. They are making 





ity Stop at all boulevard crossings. - ; 4 
a | a money by handling the most productive work in the 
| Finishing Wood least time with the lowest labor costs. They are in- 
oe | — oH 3 7 Men creasing per-acre yields—plowing more furrows per trip 
peal ere is a way of finishing wood that is . - ee . ° aise 
~ | very beautiful and durable—a method —planting every hill full cultivating more rows cut- 
_ | that brings out the gesin perfoctly—end it ting wider swaths. They are beating down the high 
di |} 18 SO easily attaine 1at 10 Can De used In . . 
Get | the average home. price of labor by making that labor do two and three 
ap When She Surin ee ere ee days’ work in one, and that method leads to farm profit. 
| on ighly — ee ee 
apply a coat of paste wood-filler, thinnec i i i 
k | by tarpentiiie te the ecmaeinyas alae The tractorless farmer is working against fearful odds 
7 Leave this on ten minutes. Then rub it these days—against the fast, productive work of six 
4, down thoroughly with a dry cloth, making Thi . h 
= sure that all the filler’ hes. either. been hundred thousand tractors. is spring more of the 
rubbed off o se rj . * + ° fe 
Y peepee Magee gp sober: Bar high-quality tractors—McCormick-Deering 10-20, 
iY Now apply C thin coat of some hard- 15-30 and FARMALL—are going from the McCor- 
A As wnady cing 2 thoroughly dry, rub mick-Deering dealers to work on the farms than in 
ZaNG down with steel wool, being careful, how- v1i0 ring. 
g ever, not to cut through the varnish. The OLY. PECTIOL PES 


rubbing down is merely to smooth the 
somewhat sandy surface that varnish 
has. Now apply good coat of hard-sur- 
face varnish, but not so much that it will 
run down the vertical surfaces in “waves.” 
This last coat should dry at least a week. 
It will be glossy, but a little rough and 
perhaps offensively shiny. 

To finish the job, take a flannel cloth 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. “(ina BERISA Chicago, Til. 


ht CK — 


Send for complete 
FARMALL catalog 


—_—- 


THE FARMALL 

















and rub down. the varnish with a mixture 
of oil and powdered pumice-stone. It is 
surprising what a beautiful finish will 
result. It will be perfectly smooth, hard 
and gleaming, almost like the celebrated 
“French finish’? that the best. cabinet- 
makers give to choice and expensive pieces 
of furniture. A. R. 





Phases of the farmer’s moon. 


Wouldn’t it faze you? 





en 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder McCormick- 
Deering FARMALL, designed to handle plant- 
ing and cultivating of row crops, as well as all 
other farm power work, With a two-row planter 
the FARMALL covers 25 to 30 acres a day; 
with a 4-row planter 50 acres a day. Equipped 
with cultivating attachment, FARM culti- 
vates 15 to 25 acres a day, doing the work of 2 
or 3 men and 6 to 8 horses. In Ao ti de> - 
tions, too, nothing can beat FARMA ith 
the 7-ft. mowing attachment and one.7-ft. trailer 
mower you can cut 50 to 60 acres a day. 














ef the new FARMALL 


M°CORMICK-DEERING 
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like its cool 
refreshing flavor 

of the juice of 
fresh mint leaves. 


Good for teeth, breath 


and digestion. 


AFTER EVERY MEAL 


H7 



















Knife Tool Kit Given 
For $3.00 worth of Subscriptions 


to The Farm Journal 


The strong single 3” blade 
Jack Knife with heavy 





A Practical 


Pocket Tool} metal bolsters, brass lin- 
‘ ing and coco bola handle is 
Chest, 10-in-1 used as a holder for the six 


-Jack Knife separate tools that are inter- 






Driver 














Opener 


Rewards are given for two or more subscriptions. 
The Farm Journal Dept. FC-2 
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changeable and can be instantly fitted into the handle. All are carried in a tanned 
genuine leather pocket case with snap fasteners. 


Handy in Car or Home—Boys Are Crazy for It 


This Knife Tool Chest is given for only $3.00 worth of subscriptions to The Farm 
—: The subscription rates of The Farm Journal are, 4 years, $1.00, 2 years, 

.or 1 year for 25¢. Just get several of your friends to give you their subscriptions 
and send us their names and addresses and full amount to cover their subscriptions 
and we will send you this Knife Tool Kit, by return mail, as your Reward. 


Do not ask for this Reward for your own subscription alone. 





Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 See Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Low Prices Now Read 
Big money. ing values in Fa 

Poultry and Lawn Fence, Stee! Posts, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
Buy now while prices are le 
Prompt shipments. Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaran . WE Pay 
THE FREIGHT. “I saved $23.50" 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. Y¥ 


‘ou, too, can 
save. Don't delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








Foundation Plantings 


Continued from page 24 














the taller-growing specimens will be con- 
cealed by the smaller shrubs and will 
“face down” the planting. By this 
arrangement all the shrubs will be in 
plain view. 

Be careful to consider the natural 
growth of the specimens. If a particular 
shrub has a natural spread of three feet 
when mature, plant it about that far from 
its neighbor. While it is useless to put in 
more stock than necessity calls for, yet it 
is unwise to make the planting too scanty. 
By zig-zagging the plants in various ways 
a more interesting design will be produced 
and a better mass effect will be the result. 

Needless to say, good soil should be 
used throughout the planting-beds—a 
rich, black, sandy loam with enough 
humus and fertility in it to insure good 
growth. Well-rotted stable manure can 
be mixed in to insure the latter. If the 
soil is naturally poor around the founda- 
tion, it must be taken out entirely to a 
depth of some 18 inches or two feet and 
refilled with good soil. This is absolutely 
essential for good plant growth. You 
can not plant a shrub in gravel, cinders or 
hard clay and expect it to perform. It 
simply can’t be done. 

Finally, when * have finished off the 
planting, mark off your bed into a pleasing 
informal design. Keep the soil stirred 
and free from weeds throughout the 
growing season. The graceful curves 
around the bed will not make the plants 
thrive better, but will give,the planting 
the appearance of neatness which often- 
times goes a long way. 
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King Soybean 
Continued from page 22 


bushel. There is a machine of this kind 
on the market, and I believe the growing 
of soybeans for oil purposes will soon be 
an industry of importance. This oil has 
proved very satisfactory in the manufac- 
ture of paints, butter and lard substitutes, 
salad oils, soaps, etc. 


Better than Laredo 


I have tried most of the ordinary varieties 
of soybeans, and have found one of my 
own selection better for our purposes 
than any of the other varieties—even 
better than the Laredo. My strain of 
soys has great vigor and is resistant to 
disease and frost. It is an exceptionally 
fine hay bean. 

When planted with ¢orn, its growth is 
as rapid as that of the corn, consequently 
no inconvenience is caused in the cultiva- 
tion. For hogging down or pasturing 
sheep, or for ensilage, this is very success- 
ful. It is a meer Aon “ood variety and 
can be harvested with the ordinary grain- 
binder with but a fraction of loss of seed. 

It outyielded in tonnage three of the 
leading varieties of hay beans, and with 

reater ease in the harvesting of the crop. 

t also holds its leaves well. It has the 
ability to collect a great amount of nodules 
upon its roots. 

The color of the seeds is distinctive. 
They are black and brown, mottled effect. 
There can be no mistake as to the variety 
when once the seeds are seen. It has been 
carefully tested for the past five years, 

[Editor’s note: County agents who 
want to try the Pine Dell Perfection soy- 
bean on demonstration plats can get 
samples of the seed for testing by writing 
to Mr. Griesenauer, care of The Farm 
Journal.] 
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| Set the plants so that the crote 








Spotting-Flats for 
Young Plants 
By Carl R. Woodward 














HEN young seedlings grown under 
over begin to erowd, it’s time to 
move them to new quarters. Some gar- 


de ners do not transplant directly from the 
seed i-bed to the open ground, but to a 
“spotting” flat. Usually this is done 


Be zg the third leaf of the seedling is well- 
formed 

\ flat similar to the ordinary seed-box 
1, but a different type of soil is 
needed. Use a loose, friable soil, com- 
posted with an equal or nearly-equal 


r 
amount of fine manure; screen out lumps 


is use 





Spotting young plants 
and coarse materials, and fill the flats. 
Firm and level off, mark off the surface 
in two- or three-inch squares, and set the 


plants at the intersections. 3 
In transplanting, lift the seedlings 
gently from their seed-bed with a pointed 
stick, breaking off as few roots as possible. 
h of the 
seed leaves is just above the surface. 
Wl he plants are in the spotting- 
flat, give the *m plenty of sunshine and keep 


| the soil moist. Water preferably in the 


morning Only on.bright sunny days. As 
far as possible, avoid wetting the foliage, 


| and don’t let the plants go into the night 


wet. Harden off the plants by slowly re- 


| ducing the protection given, cutting down 


on the moisture, and gradually exposing 
them to outdoor conditions. 
Plants spotted in this manner can be 


| transplanted to the open ground with 
| only slig cht disturbance to the roots. 
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Burlap Helped the Cukes 


| We always had trouble in getting cucum- 


ber seeds to germinate in dry seasons. 
his reduced ‘the yield and put us several 
days behind with a crop. Last year I 


| solved the problem by using burlap. A 
| number of old bags were ripped open, 


and after the seeds were planted, a plece 
of burlap was spread over each hill. 
These were sprinkled with water from 


time to time, and left on the ground for a 


week. There was quick germination and 
the soil did not bake. When the plants 
were fully straightened. the sacks were 
lifted for an hour each day, then finally 


| removed’ entirely. Plants andled thus 


produced fruit ten days ahead of plants 
L. M. 


not covered. 





Hip, hip, puree! 
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This new plant is built 
in two sizes, 750 and 
1500 Watts. 


Why you will 
choose a 
Fairbanks-Morse 


Compact. Complete- 
ly enclosed. No sep- 
arate tanks for fuel, 
oil or water. 


2 Both electricity and 
engine power from 
one planta‘ onecost. 


7 Easy to operate. Use 
with or without stor- 
age batteries. With 
battery, simply press 
lever to start. 


Selective control. 
4 Note single switch 
knob control in illus- 
tration for ‘‘start,” 
“high charge,” ‘low 


“belt” and “‘line.’” 


& Advanced desi 
tating parts balanced 
as in finest automo- 
biles. Has patented 
“Ricardo” cylinder 
head and unique cool- 
ing system of ourown 
design. Pressure lu- 
bricated. And many 
other advanced fea- 
tures. 
Economical. More 
power from same fuel. 
Operates on kerosene 
or gasoline. 
Safe. Approved by 
Fire Underwriters. 
No flicker of lights. 
Automatic taper 
charge assures maxi- 
mum battery life. 


BO Soagses” 


oe. e 





Automatic electric, engine 
or motor driven home water 
plants. 120 to 5000 gallons 
per,hour. Prices $84.75 and 
Sp. depending on type and 





“Z”" Engines. A half mil- 
lion in use, 

2 hp. bat. _— ~ 8 48.30 
2 hp. mag. eq 

3 hp. mag. og * sor00 
6 hp. mag. equipt.... 153.00 


Prices are f. o. b. factory; 
add freight to your town. 





Steel Eclipse Windmill—a 
windmill that will last a 
lifetime. Built_ with the 
same care as a fine engine. 


1927 3). 





Proud to call it 
HomeE! 


Proud because electric light now flashes its warm 
welcome to the whole neighborhood. Proud because 
light has made every part of the home livable. Proud 
because their home—thathome of homes—now holds 
up its head and takes its place in a modern world! 


AN you think of anything that can give you 

as much solid comfort for as many hours 
every day as a light plant? Can you think of 
anything costing so little that represents a bet- 
ter investment? 

Thousands have bought the Fairbanks-Morse 
Light Plant as a source of comfort—and then 
discovered that the time saved through elimina- 
tion of work paid for it many times over! 

Into the new Fairbanks-Morse Home Light Plant has 
gone the wealth of experience accumulated during the 
many years since Fairbanks-Morse built the first of all 
home light plants 20 years ago. 

It is a real home light plant—fully enclosed so that 
children can safely play around it—equipped with one- 
knob selective control that a boy or girl can operate— 
self-contained—ready for immediate connection to house 
wiring. 

The smooth purr of its balanced motor—the flood of un- 
flickering light it gives—is proof of new standards in light 
plant manufacture. And these are only outward evidences 
of painstaking design and advanced features that are 
possessed by it alone. 

Picture the happiness it will bring into your home and 
life. Picture the pride of ownership. But do not forget 
that you can buy it as a business proposition—small pay- 
ments if you wish. 

Make that your final reason for acting now. sol your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer or mail the coupon below. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Light - Plants 


Fairbanks-Morse Products “Bwery Line a Leader” 











Branches and service stations covering every state In the Union 
— — FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
C Home Ligne Dept. 4131. 900 8; Wabash Ave. 
OZ" Bagines De agen wa 
0 Ceet Beier Plant, also complete Lfomeuiss ph 
o Water the items | have checked. 
Plante 
OC Zotcbenke Name ceresseseeree 
0D Washing 
Machines 
DO Et lc M. EE ee 
0 Pump Jacks 
O Plate Type o 
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Your banker 


knows what a garden 


is worth 


THE 


FARM JOURNAL 















He knows that the farm which raises its own food is 


a self-sufficient farm. 


garden is the best paying crop on the place. 
that the cash saved by a garden is a big step to financial 


independence. 


He knows that a good home 
He knows 


Just think, too, of crispy, juicy lettuce; tender, melt- 


ing peas; smoking, buttered corn! 
And for so little work when you plant and hoe 


gives you. 


That’s what a garden 


with Planet Jr. They make gardening so easy, they save 
so much time, they cost so little and last so long, there’s 
no excuse for paying big prices for inferior vegetables. 


Sit down now and write for some seed catalogs—and 


the Planet Jr. catalog. 


Planet Jr. garden drills, wheel and horse hoes. 
send also our useful booklet, free, ‘Home Gardens—How 


to ‘grow what you eat.’ 







For spraying 
ardens, 
wers, green- 

houses, etc. 

there is no 
sprayer so 
cient and 


yas 


The SMITH | “SPEEDEX” 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 


Double seamed galvanized steel 
tank i 


holds one-half gallon; all 
brass pump, 14}4 inches long. 
Light to carry; easy to use. 
Sold by hardware, implement 
and seed dealers. 
D. B. SMITH & CO., INC. 
Utica, New York 


STANDARD 
FOR35 YEARS 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


, Proven 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Ficrists, N n, 
Country 











Catalog 
Free 


1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dept. 24-D 


5th & Glenwood Ave. 


You'll want these 


new gladioli 


My wew catalog lists man 


new varieties of Kunderd Gl 

well as the famous 

Ruffled and Laciniated varieties. 

Illustrated in colors. Send for 
Address 


ioli_ as 


it now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


271 Lincoln Wa 
Ind., 
The originator of the Ruffle 


Goshen, 


West 
-S.A. 


ry 


and the Laciniated Gladioli 


72 pages about the famous 
We will 


S. L. ALLEN & CO, Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field & Garden Implements in the World 


Philadelphia 





New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind, 





FOREST RANGERS 


Men wanting to prepare for forest ranger, mail clerk 
or other government positions, write for particulars. 


MOKANE, 234 





DENVER, COLO. 




















Growing Strawberries 
By R. L. Holman 




















ROWING a small patch of straw- 

berries for family needs is such an 
easy matter that it is surprising so many 
farmers remain without one. 

Since coming on the farm eight years 
ago, my family has not been without straw- 
berries a single year, and with the excep- 
tion of one or two years, we have always 
had all we could use fresh, and plenty 


| to put away for winter use. 
wo rows across the garden on a rich | 
spot of ground furnish us with all we | 


need. I set these two rows next to the 





Good measure—too good, in fact, 


for crate-pac berries 

garden fence on one side of the garden if 
possible, so they will be out of the way 
when plowing the garden in the fall. I 
set the plants three feet apart in the row 
with rows about four feet apart. I give 
the strawberries the same time and 
attention I do the rest of the garden. I 
cultivate them when I cultivate the garden 
and work them in the same way that I 
work beans, tomatoes and other vege- 
tables. The only extra attention I give 
them, outside of the cultivation, is to keep 
the runners trained in the row and to keep 
them from bearing the first season by 
pinching the blooms off. 

I carry the patch into the winter 
cleaned of all weeds and filth, and the 
next spring I can have strawberries for 
dessert three times a day. 

If the ground is rich and suited to the 

rowth of strawberries, it is surprising 
oe little ground is necessary to insure an 
ample supply for home use. One year I 
ied 6 patch 12 x 60 feet, from which we 
supplied a family of four three times a 
day, gave away a lot to our neighbors, and 
sold $30 worth in addition, at from 20 
to 25 cents a quart. 

As the plants put out so many runners, 
the space between the rows usually gets 
completely covered after the first year. 
This crowded condition causes the berries 
to be more or less runty in a few years, 
and for this reason I usually set a new 
bed every year. Many growers renovate 
their old beds by plowing up the middles 
and thinning out the plants, but I prefer 
to set a new bed, since I grow them only 
for home use, as I think this is much easier 
than working over an old one. 


aq @ 


A thornless gooseberry, as sure as shootin’! 
It is the Carrie gooseberry, popular in some 
parts of the country because it loses its 
thorns after the first year. If your nur- 
seryman doesn’t have it, write the Gar- 
den Editor. 
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Nurse Trees Outwit 
Collar Rot 
By C. S. Holland 











N! RSE trees are something new to the 
fruit-grower. The first I ever saw 
was in the commercial orchard of Frame 
Brown, Franklin county, Ohio, although 
a few growers had previously made use of 
such. The nurse tree is worth telling 
about 

Included in Brown’s 100-acre orchard 
are quite a number of Grimes Golden 

















Young trees nourish this old Grimes 





apples. But the Grimes has one fault not 
common to most other varieties. It has a 
tendency to contract collar rot. 

For ten or twelve years, Grimes is 
likely to grow in a thrifty manner. But 
anywhere between twelve and twenty 
years, one is likely to notice some summer 
that the leaves of the tree are turning 
yellow and soon the whole tree dies. 

If the tree is examined, it is easy to see 
where the trouble is. The tree has rotted 
around the collar, or base, at the ground 
line. The food for the tree above can not 
come up from thé roots below. Stored 
food in the twigs will bring out leaves and 
buds, but when this food is gone the leaves 
yellow, the tree looks sick, and its days are 
numbered. 

When this rot appeared in Brown’s 
orchard he was not willing to give up his 
good trees without a fight. He thought of 
bridge-grafting, but the trees were so 
badly rotted that there was no suitable 
place for bridge-grafting. 

Going to a nursery, he purchased some 
young stock of a hardy resistant variety 
and planted four of these young trees 
around each diseased Grimes. This was 
done in the fall. The next spring, four 
were grafted on the Grimes about three 
or four feet above the ground. Then the 
tree was pruned back about half. 

The picture shows, more plainly than 
any words, just where the trees were 
planted and how the grafting was done. 
The tree has had two crops of apples 
since it was provided with new roots. 

Some commercial nurseries now supply 
nursery stock that has been double wo ; 
A resistant stock is first grafted upon the 
stock used. Then the Crimes is grafted 
upon this resistant stock some distance 
above the ground. Use of such would 
make unnecessary the providing of nurse 
trees. But there are many thousands of 
Grimes trees now growing and bearing 
subject to collar rot, which might be saved 
were they safeguarded in advance. 
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If You Could See 
Inside Your Battery 


You’d see action. Plenty of it. Acid solution 
attacking insulation which protects the plates. 
Insulation fighting back to the best of its ability. 

You know what happens when insulation 
loses the fight. It’s an expensive breakdown for 
you—another job for the battery man, and no 
one can tell how much damage was done to the 
plates of your battery when the insulation failed. 


Battery me 

















But a Willard Threaded-Rubber Battery—that’s 
different. Its insulation is specially made to 
resist acid—and it sure does, | 

In fact, you can depend on the insulation in 
your Willard Threaded-Rubber Battery to last as 
long as the plates themselves. 

And remember, it isn’t just the reinsulation 
job you save. A battery that doesn’t need rein- 
sulation just naturally serves better and lasts 
longer. 
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Change the 


Ratio and 


You Change Your Luck 





SEMESAN 


MAKES SEEDS HEALTHY 


HALF million bushels of beans are lost every year because of 
diseases accordimg to a very conservative estimate of the 
Government's Plant Disease Survey Office. A 10% reduction 
in salable yield is the average minimum loss: often it reaches 
the appalling loss of 90% of the crop to which for months you 
have given your land, labor and materials. 
You can reverse that ratio—by disinfecting your seed with 


Semesan, 

“We treated about thirty acres of 
beans on two different fields,’ re- 
lates C. M. Smith, of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. “One of these fields yielded 
45 bushels per acre. The untreated 
acres yielded only 18 bushels or less 
per acre.” 

Blights, rots, and anthracnose of 
pea, which destroy 25% and often 
as much as 50% of a crop, are also 
controlled by Semesan. Read what 
Roy I. Shaw, also of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, discovered: 


“My Semesan-treated peas came up 
a perfect stand and were stronger 
and more vigorous than I ever had 
before. But my peas were away 
ahead of my neighbor's at all stages 
and matured fully ten days sooner. 
I had twice as large,a yield. 

Time and time again crop loss ratios 
are turned into crop gain ratios by 
the simple, economical Semesan 
treatment. Costs only a fraction of 
a cent per pound of seed. 
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Change your luck! 
Send the coupon. 
That’s the first 
step. 





Name. 


Ss tas bac cote ha ; 


St. or R. F 





E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


estuffs Department, 
ilmington, Delaware 








Gentlemen: Please send me your Vegetable Booklets. 
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Alfalfa $65° Bu. 


96% purity; Scarified White Sweet Clover $5.70; | 
Sudan $3. Kaffir $1.25; Cane o5.98 Corn $2.50; 

Clover, Alsike, Timothy, | 
discounts. $20 Gold-piece 


SALINA, KANS. | 
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PLANTS fikvss 


For Spring Planting 
We make a specialty of everything 
needed for plantin the Home Grounds, | 
the Fruit Garden and Orchard. | 
44 years in business. Get pur free | 
Catalog and low prices. | 
L. J. Farmer, Box 245, Pulaski, N.Y. | 














“New Guide to Rose Culture” 


is the title of a splendid new book, sent free on request, 

ving full instructions on the planting and care of roses. 

over 500 roses, seeds and plants. Many illustrations 

in colors. Offers 8 rose plants for $i. Send no 
money, Write for copy. 





The Dingee and Conard Co., Box 912, West Grove, Pa. 





tion, This offer is to new customers, Catalogue free. 
iS, Box6 ton, Ohio 


ERNST NURSE! Bc Ea 
THISTLE-KILL 
Positively destroys CANADA THISTLE 
and other weed pests. If it fails we re- 








-|turn your money. Safe, Sure, Simple. 


Write for particulars 
DIXON CHEMICAL CO., DIXON, ILL. 
STRAWBERR Siien “Strew- 
LANTS Pius? Beek 


P 
THE W.F. ALLEN CO., 31 S. Market St., Sal'sbury, Md. 

















Spraying, Grafting, 
Frost Protection, etc. 











Let’s do our bit for apple pie, 
The toothsome dish supreme 
That hits the very spot—oh my!— 
And helps keep up the steam. 
There's lots of pie in prospect now, 
And mother feels at ease 
To know our tummies can be filled, 
’Cause father sprayed the trees. 


O new bulletins, one on peaches and 
one on overhead irrigation, have just 
been issued by California Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
Calif. Free to California folks, foregoing 
address. Another good one is “Canta- 
loupes and Honey Dew Melons,” Bulletin 
312, Colorado Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colo. Colorado folks write for 
this, ‘foregoing address. Deals with har- 
vesting and marketing the crop. 


Tools are half the garden. Are your 
cultivators, forks and hoes in shape? 
If not, buy new ones. 


Strawberry-growers around Oxford, N. H., 
sell their fruit to ice-cream factories. The 
berries are washed, hulled and crushed. 
The ice-cream folks freeze the fruit and 
use it as needed. One grower says he 
gets 50 ten-gallon cans from an acre. 
“Makes a wom cash crop to go with 
cows,” says he. 
Tried any of the red-leaved Japanese 
barberry? It certainly adds color to 
plantings around the home grounds. 
Although a comparatively new shrub, 
most.nurserymen have it. 


‘*Spraying the Apple Orchard,” Extension 
Leaflet. 68, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass. Free to Massa- 
chusetts folks, foregoing address. Folks 
in other states, write your own agricultural 
college or experiment station. If you 
don’t know the address, ask your county 
agent, or write us. Some of our adver- 
tisers have dandy spray calendars, too. 
If you want one, we'll send you one or 
tell you where to write. o matter 
which calendar you use, spray/ 


To control seed-borne diseases of 
peppers, sweet corn} etc., treat the 

with a good disinfectant. You 
can buy the new mercuric disinfectant 
from your seedsman. 


I Have read so often that it is best to cut 
scions for grafting while they are dormant. 
I always cut them at time of grafting. I 
have tried both plans and“! have had 
better success when I cut the scions as 
I want to use them. Here is an example, 
just one of many in my experience: I 
did two jobs of grafting apple trees for 
two men. One man cut his scions in 
winter; I set 140 for him and only ten of 
them lived. The other man let me do as 
I wished for him—I set 175 scions and 
160 of them lived. I cut them the same 
day I used them. E. E. Maynard. 


Peach varieties are somewhat mixed 
up. New York Station found 15 
varieties in the station orchard that 
could not be told from Early Craw- 
ford. Eleven varieties would 

for Elberta, and 14 for Late Crawford. 
Apples and pears are not so badly 
mixed as peaches, the station says. 


If a drop in temperature threatens your 
early tomatoes that are set out, and you 
have no frost protectors, turn some 
quart fruit-jars or flower-pots over the 
plants. If you have many plants, you 
may run out of jars and pots. , Be pre- 
pared next time—have some frost pro- 
tectors. Cheap and quickly put on. 
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| The Money-Making 
| Machine 
| By Jack Hyatt, Jr. 
= 
HERE is a moral contained in this 
story: Keep out of cellars, if you 
value your pocketbook. I don’t mean 


that you mustn’t ever go there for a 

scuttle of coal or a stick of wood, or a jar 

of those preserves your wife is so gifted 
putting up~I mean, keep out of 
ge cellars. 

John Pearson was a most careful man. 
Yet he “bit.”” To begin with, Pearson 
wanted at least a 100 per cent return on 
all investments, and because of this never 
bothered putting his small fortune (gleaned 


from proofreading on a daily newspaper) 
in any bank, but carried it around in a 
money-belt under his shirt. I really 


think the “con’”’ man who took $700 from 
Pearson must have had telescopic eyes 
that saw right through Pearson’s shirt and 

Sav that belt there. 
For one night, about a month ago, this 
man, Frank Walters by name, who 


was a fellow-roomer in the same New 
Brunswick boarding-house where Pearson 
existed, knocked on Pearson’s door and, 
eyes blazing with excitement, told the 


gullible Pearson of a discovery. Never 
mind just wHat he did say, or how 


shrewdly he led Pearson on; let’s follow 
them on their journey that night. 

The “Inventor” Friend 
They walked several blocks, Walters 


stopping at a cigar store, then at a deli- 
catessen to buy his “friend” two sand- 


wiches The friend was an inventor, 
whom they found in a cellar in a poorer 
section of the city, bending over a small 
lathe and what appeared to be a miniature 
clothes-wringing machine. In the corner 
was a dilapidated couch; a one-burner gas 
stove, on which a coffee pot was boiling, 
rested on the end of the inventor’s bench. 


The inventor looked up and grunted at 
Walters’ introduction of Pearson, deftly 
caught a slip of white paper the size of a 
$1 bill, ran it through the machine and 
out came—a $5 bill, new and crinkly! 
Pearson looked at Walters, his eyes 


asking a question. “He’s trying to make 
$50 bills—hasn’t perfected the machine 
yet,”’ explained Walters. 


“Counterfeit, hey?” ventured Pearson. 
The inventor looked sadly at Pearson, 
picked up half a dozen slips of blank 
paper, ran them through the wringer and 
produced six $6 bills. 
Think so?’”’ he rasped. “Take ‘em 
along with you and spend ’em.” 


Genuine $5 Bills 


Needless to say, Pearson took the bills. 
They were genuine. The next night he 
went back alone to the inventor. They 
talked for a while. Later that eveni 
Walters knocked on Pearson’s door an 
came in. Pearson was preparing for bed. 
He mentioned that the inventor was going 
to sell the machine to him. 

“You fool, you,” warned Walters, 
“don’t let him rake you in. I learned 
today that he’s a faker. Mark my word; 
keep away from him.” 

What easier way to lead a sucker to a 
fall than to bait him like that? 

And the next afternoon Pearson passed 
over his $700 to the inventor who, 
strangely enough, disappeared that night, 
as did Walters. It took Pearson two hours 
finally to see he had been fooled. The 
neat stack of blank white paper furnished 
for the wringer by the inventor refused to 
emerge from the rollers in any form other 
than as the same white paper! 
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ULBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano 
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our daughter 
JA) wonderful gift for 


her new home 


‘hl things that any home can 
“s have—the ever+present 
" joy of music. 

Give her the lasting happiness that 
such music as the Gulbransen’s alone 
can bring — music that is ever fresh 
and beautiful because it is music that 
you play yourself. 

For parties, for singing, for danc- 
ing the Gulbransen provides 
music with all the melody 
and rhythm —all the natu- 
ralness and beauty of hand 
playing. 

The special, patented Reg- 
istering feature (found only in 








Trade Mark Reg. 


the Gulbransen Registering Piano) 
has madg this possible. It registers 
your individual, personal touch, just 
as in hand playing. It gives you the 
lasting, satisfying joy that only se/f- 
played music can give you. 
“ “ “ 

There is a complete line of Gulbransen Pianos: 
for hand-playing, $295, $350, $440. Register- 
ing Pianos for playing by roll-and-pedals and 
by hand ,'$450, $530, $650, $700. Grand, $785. 
Reproducing Pianos, playable electrically and 
by hand, $770 to $1575. The price 
of cach instrument is plainly 
stamped on the back at the factory. 

A small cash payment will place 
any Gulbransen Piano in your 
home. Payments can easily be ar- 
ranged to suit your. convenience. 


Allowance on your present piano 


or other musical instrunient. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be 
tuned from two to four times a year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care 





3200 W. CHICAGO AVE. 





GULBRANSEN COMPANY, DEPT. 4 


Please send me the Gulbransen Catalog and the Book of Enter- 
tainments. Without obligation on my part, please arrange for 
a Gulbransen demonstration through your ncarest 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


caler. 








Name... 


. 


Address 
(©) 1927, G. Co. 
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RICE cutting sins against 

quality. Price cutting sac- 
rifices serviceability—because 
low prices are often made by 
“‘skimping,’’ by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States Pure 
Food Law made the sins of 
price a crime. But this law 
protects you only on the 
things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 
“‘manipulation”’ of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits”’ is 
not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may 
be stamped and not hand 
forged. Aluminum ware may 
bemadeoflight weight metal. 
Enamel ware may have two 
coats instead of the standard 
three. A price a few cents low- 
er is always a tempting price. 
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Sins 
of Price 





In clothing, a cheaper lin- 
ing saves 25 cents per coat; a 
cheaper sleeve lining alone 
saves 15 cents; composition 
buttons save 5 cents; cheap- 
er pocket material 5 cents; a 
belt mot interlined saves 5 
cents. 

A “‘skimped”’ pattérn saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made twoinches short- 
er, with wide cloth facings— 
saving 50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For fifty-five years, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co, has sold 
only reliable standard goods, 
Quality first—then low price 
— but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a. seemingly low 
price. 

A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 





An example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer 
sole. Similar appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents 
less—by making the second sole of leather cost- 
ing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. Such shoes are 
worn out when the first sole wears through, 
The saving in cash is 25 cents—the loss in 
serviceability at least $2.00. 








Thresherless Farms 
By W. C. Smith 











N an article in The Farm Journal, not 

so long ago, I named some men who are 
growing legumes and doing away with 
small grains, as a grain crop. 

Since that time both I and all the 
men cited have received numerous letters 
concerning the use of alfalfa, and espe- 
cially in regard to dispensing with the 
small-grain crop as a crop within itself, 
thus eliminating threshing bills and at- 
tendant expenses which very often fail to 
show any profit whatever. Some of these 
letters indicate ignorance about crop 
rotations. 

Why rotate anyway? Not merely to 
keep up the land. Few men are altruistic 
enough to spend their lives merely that 
the land will be better after they are gone. 
Rotation is merely a phase in profit- 
taking. 

Regardless of experimenters and fad- 
dists, the fact remains that farming 
must be profitable or there will be no 
farming by intelligent folks who have a 
wage-earning capacity and the promise of 
social satisfaction elsewhere. go we feed 
the crop ahead by rotation and other 
means, so it may feed us and show profit. 

Then why continue unpfofitable crops 
in the rotation? Wheat and oats, either 
one or both, are essential factors in the 
usual Corn Belt rotation. 

But the tariff commission found in its 
investigation in connection with the appli- 
cation for an increase in the wheat. tariff 
that the cost of producing hard spring 
wheat in the United States varied from 
85 cents to $2.19 per bushel. This sum- 
mary includes the three-year average of 
1921-23 with and without land charges, 
and can be regarded as reasonably ac- 
curate. The cost of winter wheat is prob- 
ably not far different. 


Oats, $16 an Acre 


On looking over threshing accounts of 
a custom rig that I operated, I find that 
the average oat yield in my community— 
a typical Corn Belt community—for the. 
past three years has been a little in exvess 
of 40 bushels per acre. 

I do not have the average price for this 
period, but safely assume that it has not 








been more than 40 cents a bushel, making 
a return of something like $16 an acre 
gross. Out of this é6me taxes, interest 
and ,other fixed charges. Then there are 
the seed expense, the cutting expefse, the 
twine bill, the thresherman’s pay, the labor 
of seeding and other items. 

Your own figures on your own farm are 
your best index as to whether or not the 
small grains are profitable. If they are, 
there is no reason why a change should be 
made. It they are not, the chief excuse 
that can be made for using them is that 
they “rest” the land and pave the way 
for clover crops. 

The matter of rest is undoubtedly 
wrong. The land does not need rest. 
What. is needed is food for the next crop. 
A stand of clover—or any legume, in 
fact—on the wheat gathers nitrogen and 
furnishes humus for the succeeding crop. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 





Portland, Ore. 


m This Steel Forge 


Px will save its cost in 30 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 











days on your farm 
Saveexpensive blacksmith bills 
and do repairing at home, Tens 
of thousands have been used 
during past26 years by farm- 
ers and mechanics in every 
state. Special Price $5.90 
each. Price without hood $5.40. 
Po Guaranteed to be 
as | , durable and equal any 
$10.00forgeon themarket, Order 

circular 





better power Gar- 
r at less cost. Fine 
True! 








RO ~~ These clover crops, or other, legumes, can 
C.A.S. FORGE WORKS be secured without growing grain and 
oa Soy eee oe threshing it. To prove this, I mention 











the Ballard farm, on which oats is seedéd 















§ pow price of milk, beef cattle 
and hogs promises to be favor- 
able during 1927. Farmers in posi- q 
tion to produce these commodities 
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on corn stubble, and alfalfa or sweet 
clover sown on or with the oats. The oat 
crop is cut for hay. That eliminates the 
threshing expense; the ¢rop as hay pro- 
duces really as much dollar for dollar 
value as if threshed. It comes off the 
land sooner, thus giving the alfalfa an 
extra-early start, and is little or no 


trouble. On this man’s farm hogs are the 
major crop. Indeed, they are the crop. 
Other things are mere incidents, and corn 
and alfalfa are the crops grown. The 


land stays in alfalfa as long as the stand is 
profitable, then goes in corn for two 


years. We generally think two years is 
the life of an alfalfa-field, but. to my per- 
sonal knowledge one 20-odd-acre field 


pastured 100 brood sows, seven or eight 
cows, and cut in the neighborhood of 50 
tons of good hay in its fourth season 


Two Cash Crops 


\ rotation of alfalfa two years and corn 
two years means two cash crops, -It 
means a greater carrying capacity for 


livestock, and those two things alone 
are the basis of -intelligent, profitable 
farming. But an exact balance can not be 
maintained, because of the inability to 
secure good alfalfa stands. This is espe- 
cially true when such a system is begun, 
for it is a well-known fact that the longer 
alfalfa or sweet clover is grown on a farm, 


the easier it is to obtain good stands, 
principally because of general inoculation 
and correction of acidity. Inoculation 


and lime are alfalfa insurance. 

[ have personally grown small patches 
of both alfalfa and sweet clover on heavy 
clay and black loam by the use of lime 
and inoculation. However, the balance 
between corn and alfalfa need not wo 
any one; it will naturally adjust itself. 
Remember this: Alfalfa » & is @ profit- 
able cash crop. It may be fed to hogs, 
horses, cattle or other livestock. It 
is slightly higher in protein than most 


clovers. It requires no complicated or 
expensive machinery and is no more 
trouble to cure or handle than any other 
clover crop. The essential thing is to 


cure it without losing all the valuable 
leaves 

Alfalfa does not add any phosphorus 
or potash to the soil—that is, above what 
it takes from the soil; but it does supply 
nitrogen and humus—both from its own 
long tap roots and the residue of top foliage 
plowed under—and greatly improves the 
physical condition of the land. 

Sweet clover does the same things as 
alfalfa and is capable of practically the 
same uses. However, it is most useful 
as a pasture crop, and despite arguments 
both for and against it, no one can truly 
appreciate sweet clover unless he has had 
a patch to run his stock on during a season 
when other pastures were a failure. 


aq dad 


“Soybean Hay,” Bulletin 201, Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station, State College, 
a? Free to Pennsylvania folks, foregoing 
address. 





It pays to advertise 

















Many farm women, too, 
now have electric laundries. 
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Rural electrification 


~@ Jact on more than 260,000 ) farms 


Ax result of cooperative 


investigation carried on 
in twenty states, electric light 
and power companies are now 
building rural lines as fast as 
circumstances will permit. 


On 260,000 farms rural elec- 
tric service is: in successful 
operation today. 


The same force which has 
done so much for industry 
will soon be available to an 
increasing number of farms. 
The resources and experience 


of more than forty years of 


successful city service are back 
of this movement to bee the 
farmer the greatest prdctical 


help he has ever had. 
With the desire to make full 


The Com Relation of Electricity to 
pce iy oy ey 


engineers re 


use of all the benefits of electric 
service, and with the develop- 
ment of new equipment, rural 
electrification will open a new 
era on the farm. 


Rural lines cannot be built 
everywhere at once, but the 
light and power companies are 
ready to extend service to 
groups of farmers, which to- 
gether,can use sufficient power 
to justify the building and 
maintaining of rural lines. 
Rural electrification can come 
quickly—where farmers and 
the light and power companies 
work together for the same 
good end. Ask your power 
company for information and 
cooperation. 


Agriculture is composed of economists and 


of Agriculture, Commerce and the 


Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society o 
icultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation o 


omen's Clubs, A: 


merican Home Association, 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric 


National Association o; 
Light Associetion. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™STREET- NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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What is 
YouR HIGHEST PROFIT 
From One Acre! 


ERE is a ten year average on one 
farm in the Lakeland area of Flor 
ida. Bell peppers planted in January 
and sold in March, average net profit 
per acre, $865.00. 


Strawberries planted September to 
November sold December to April, aver 
age net profit, $768.00 per acre. 


Potatoes planted July and August, dug 
in October and November, average $900. 
per acre. 

There are 100,000 acres of land available to 
farmers within 12 miles of Lakeland, one of 
Florida’s fastest growing cities. High elevation, 
average 200 ft, above sea level—even, mild 
winter and summer climate. This is a farming 
paradise. 

Let us send you illustrated booklets. They 
are free. The Chamber of Commerce has no 
land to sell—no axe to grind We do want to 
help farmers locate here. Write today. 


Lakeland 


Chamber of Commerce 
317 Orange Street 






















Lakeland Florida 

























Use Acme Sprayers and 
dusters in. fighting pests 
and in disinfecting work. 
There’s a style for every 
use—for gardeners, fruit 
growers, poultry raisers, 
stockmen and housewives. 


They Cost No More 


Our many years experience 
assures you correct design and 
faultless operation. Every 
sprayer tested and money- 
back guaranteed. Factory ca- 
pacity doubled this year to 
supply the demand. 

Free Booklet 
Write for our book describing 
all styles and containing wife 
information on spraying, 


Potato Implement Co. 
Dept. 28. Traverse City, Mich. 
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World's pNenane vee Tractor. Plows. mows, 
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THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
3:1 Central Ave. Greeawich, Obie 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Fee, Subarbanites, Truckers, 
urserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 















Catalog 
Free 








Ready-Money 
Peas 


By Orin Crooker 




















HOUSANDS of Wisconsin farmers 
depend upon the pea-canning in- 
dustry for “ready money” in mid- 
summer. This industry means much 
more to the Badger State ‘than generally is 
supposed. Wisconsin packs approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the peas packed in 
this country. Over half of these are 
canned in and around Dodge county, with 
Juneau as the geographical center of the 
industry. From the top of the plant of one 
of the canneries in this county, there can 
be seen on a clear day the smoke of 20 
pea canneries. 

There is a reason Why peas mean so 
much to Wisconsin farmers. The average 
yield of peas, covering a period of years, 
is about 1,600 pounds of hulled peas to 
the acre and of a quality that brings 
around three cents a pound. Outside the 


cost of seed, which amounts to $10 or 














Hulling peas for the cannery 
canneries. The canning companies con- 
tract definitely to buy the crop from the 
acreage for which they contract. The 
average grower handles the crop in 
relatively small plats, ranging from five 
to twenty acres. Total crop failures, while 
not wholly unknown, are not common, and 
there is always the possibility, when 
weather conditions are just right, of a 
bumper crop which boosts the grower’s 
return in some instances to as high as 
$115 or $120 an acre. Except in seasons 
of unusually adverse growing conditions, 
there are usually two or three growers on 
each factory list who manage to “top the 








Pea vines stacked at the viner station where peas are hulled 


$12 an acre, the grower has practically no 
outlay, apart from his investment in land. 
The labor cost is the smallest of any crop 
grown in the state. Gross returns for 
tobacco and potatoes, the two other 
special crops in Wisconsin, are a lot 
higher under normal market conditions, 
but the cost of raising and marketing 
is much greater in each instance than 
for peas, and there is always a possibility, 
especially in the case of potatoes, of a 
glutted market. Tobacco-raisers run a 
hazard from hail that often means a com- 
plete crop loss. 

With pea-growing it is entirely different. 
Canning companies contract only for the 
amount of acreage which ‘their factory 
equipment can handle. This may range 
from 400 acres, in the case of a small 
“one-line” plant, to upwards of 2,500 
acres or more in the case of the largest 





Pea cannery at Brandon, Wis.—a typical cannery 





market” around $100 or more. One 
grower, who has grown peas for a cannery 
over a period of many years, stands on the 
factory books as having averaged $65 
net per acre for an average of 20 acres 
during something over ten consecutive 
years. 








‘Big Brother” Canners 


One thing that has helped the Wisconsin 
pea industry has been the co-operation 
which exists between cannery heads and 
the growers. The pea-canner has estab- 
lished himself in the position of a “big 
brother” to those who grow peas for him. 
> example of this is found in the matter 
of seed. It requires four bushels of peas 
to seed an acre, and the cost of this seed 
even in large quantities has for man 
ears been somewhere around $5 a bushel. 
uring the war period it went to double 
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this price and more. Yet the grower is 


seldom charged over $2.50 or $3 a bushel.’ 


The canner absorbs thig “‘seed loss” as an 
operating expense and passes it on to the 
consumer as a cost item in the packing of 
his crop. This is not so much a philan- 
thropy as it may seem, for it is doubtful 
whether the canner could contract for his 
full acreage if he were to require full pay- 
ment for seed from his growers. However 
this custom has become so well-establish 
that it would be difficult to change it. 

In other ways the pea-canner. shows 
himself a “big brother.”” Peas are sown 
with a disk drill that puts the seed dee 
underground, Pea canneries carry eiough 
drills to permit the loan of such equipment 
to their growers who do not possess them. 
The crop is mown with hay-mowers which 
have a special attachment for picking the 
vines up from the ground. Any grower 
who does not possess such an attachment 
can borrow one at the plant. In some 
instances extra field-wagons are supplied 
so that the grower on delivery of his load 
at the cannery need not await its unload- 
ing, but can transfer his team to another 
wagon and drive back to the farm. 


Advantages of Peas 


It is not wholly the lure of a crop pay- 
ment in midsummer that induces farmers 
within reach of a pea factory to take an 
acreage. Other considerations prevail 
which give rise to still further advantages. 
Early varieties of peas grown for cannery 
use are off the ground early. Many a 
farmer prepares a new seed-bed and 
promptly puts in a crop of buckwheat or 
fodder corn. If moisture conditions are 
right he can mature a crop of buckwheat 
and grow some fodder corn to help out on 
his dairy feeding until the silo is opened 
for fall and winter feeding. ‘More than 
this: Growers are entitled to the pea 
vines grown on their acreage and from 
which the peas have been hulled. As 
these vines are of little use until properly 
cured, the cannery undertakes to cure 
them on a large scale, either by placing 
them in a silo or by stacking. When 
ready for feeding, the grower is allotted 
his share at a cost of $1.50 or $2 a ton— 
this price being intended simply to cover 
cost of handling and the interest on 
equipment involved. 

Dairymen in Wisconsin pea-growing 
districts think highly of peas as 5 ed for 
dairy-cows, and figure that with mid- 
summer cash payments for the crop, re- 
duced price on seed, loan of special field 
equipment, opportunity to grow a second 
crop on land from which early peas have 
been cut, and the apportionment of feed- 
ing material at a nominal price—well, all 
these make the growing of the crop pretty 
much worth while. 


aq ¢« 
“Sagrain,” a sorghum which is being ex- 
ploited commercially in the South, and 


the seed of which is offered for sale at 
high prices because of its alleged su- 
periority, is simply a selection of the 
Schrock sorghum. 


aq 
All War Veterans, Attention 


If you have not yet put in your applica- 
tion for the adjusted compensation certif- 
icate (bonus), get in touch with your 
local American Legion office, which will be 
glad to help you fill out the application 
blank. This certificate may be worth as 
much as $1,500 worth of paid-up insur- 
ance to you. 

The Government has also extended the 
renewal period for War-tisk insurance to 
July 2, 1927. This is the’ last time that 
you can have your policy reinstated: and 
converted to the. excellent government 
insurance offered. You can get amounts 


as small as $500 and as large as $10,000. 
Poa " 
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ON’T paint just for “looks”. 
Paint for property protection! 
Genuine protective paint gives 
you as real a property protection 

‘ as your insurance policy. 


Patton's 


un-Proof 
Paint 
—pays for itself over and over in 


the saving of repair bills and pre- - 
vention of depreciation. 


It more than beautifies. It pene- 
trates every pore and fiber of the 
surface, keeping out moisture and 
decay. It is a genuine protective 
paint of highest quality. 


Not the lowest priced per gallon 
but low in square-foot cost on the . 
building because of great cover- 
ing capacity per gallon. 

Whatever you need—Glass, quality dealers; used by ex- 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or acting painters, 

Brushes—the Pittsburgh “Guide to Better Homes’— a " 
Plate Glass Company has a helpful complete book on home 


product that exactly fills furnishing and decorating — 
your requirements, Sold by sent free. 


DITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Pacteries, Meowark, N.J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, 
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the years 
from Your home 


WHAT a 


difference a few years can 


make! Before you realize it, your home 


* 


begins to look weather-beaten and old. It 


need not, for it’s so easy to keep it looking new. 


& 
é 


... Remove the effects of time and weather now 


with Lowe Brothers High Standard Paint—a paint 


that has added beauty and value, protected farm 


} property, and saved money for farmers for more than 


i fifty years... Ask the Lowe Brothers dealer to show 


you the wide range cf colors. He will also explain 


a 
a 









Dayton, Ohio 


how you will actually save dollars by using 


High Standard. 
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— che SUPA a THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Factories 
Toronto, Canada 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PAINTS & VARNISHES _ 





ir home direct from mill! Owners tell 
savin, to $1500. Guaranteed materials. No 
labor. Sturdy, substantial, permanent homes. 


fing, lath, windows, 
ware, paints,complete 


7 seme PlansFree. Freight 
esi ppi River and north 
Se 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 


Buy all materials for 








10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 
friends who grow flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb 
of the beautiful Mirabilis. 


S.W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 42, St. Charles, Ill. 





Yourself vs. Lightning 
This is danger season for 
farmers. Your turn ma 
come next. Protect yourself. 
Read this Free book which 
tells just what lightning is and 
how to prevent it. It may 
save you from heavy losses of 
life and property. Prepared by 
the famous Dodd System ex- 
perts—the system now used by 
over 350,000 American farmers. 
Send for your free copy now. 
DODD & STRUTHERS 
307 Plymouth Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - $1.00 

8S APPLE TREES, 4 VARIETIES - $1.00 
4 CURRANTS and 4 GOCOSEBERRY $1.00 
All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 


FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box A, Fairbury, Nebr. 











The Home Shop for 
April 











HEN outfitting the farm shop, 

arrange a line-shaft overhead if 
possible, with keyed belt-wheels in line 
with the post-drill, grinders, forge-blower 
or any other power equipment you may 
have. This not only saves a lot of time 
when changing from one machine to an- 
other, but permits the use of more than 
one machine at a time. 


Putting Out 
Oil Fires 


Don’t try to put out burn- 
ing oil, kerosene or gasoline 
with water. This merely 
spreads the fuel and does more harm 
* we good. Use sawdust, ashes, lime, 
sand or earth, unless'‘the shop is provided 
with a  fire-extinguisher—which is a 
mighty good idea. For that matter, 
there should be one in the kitchen, one in 
the barn and one in the car. 


Instead of throwing that old 
Old Shovel shovel blade away, why not 

set it in that new concrete 
walk? Such a blade makes an excellent 
foot scraper when upturned and the blade 
set at a slight angle at the edge of the 


Use for 





Scraper made 
from old shove] 


walk or steps to the kitchen door. The 
scraper will last for years, will never 
loosen, and certainly cleans the shoes. 
We had one on the home place that was 
used constantly for at least eleven years. 


For the If possible, use an oak 
Work-Bench plank for the front edge of 

the shop bench. Soft wood 
can be used for the rest of the top, sides 
and legs, but the hardwood strip in front 
will withstand wear best of all. 


Storage-Tank One farmer sank a stor 
for Gasoline _tank for gasoline near the 
garage and-_connected a 
pipe line to it gre, in a faucet 
i 


above the ground. Another line also went 
to the tank. It was small copper tubing 
and the exposed end terminated in a valve 


soldered on from an inner tube. After the 
tank had been filled, air pumped through 
this line forced the gas to the faucet 
shut-off. Yet there was no danger of fire. 


Hiding This } presties ‘is sometimes em- 


Nails plo for hiding a screw or 

nail: With a Bhd chisel, a 
strip of wood is raised in the surface to 
form a shaving two inches long: The 
screw or nail is then driven in and the 
shaving later glued back in place. After 
the spot has been carefully sandpapered 
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nailing. 


against the face plate. 


has been discarded. 
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the edges. 


of rope about it, run a double rope through 
these, then fasten the rope over an over- 
head rafter and twist the rope. Hea 
rope should be used. With a stout stic 
you can lift an ordinary 400-pound 
engine with ease in this way. The weight 
must be kept from turning, of course. 
When it has been raised, back the chassis, 
put a box in its place, then untwist the 
rope and let the engine down on the box. 


Cutting When about to cut stove- 
Stove-Pipe pipe or other cylindrical ob- 

jects of large diameter, at 
an oblique angle, have a pail or tub of 
water handy. Put end of the pipe in the 
water, then tip it until you have the right 
angle, remove and cut on the water line. 
The line can be marked with pencil at 
once for permanence. 


Uses for Never throw old files away. 
Old Files ‘They can be heated in the 

forge and turned into screw- 
drivers, chisels, digging tools, carbon 
scrapers—even hatchets ‘lave been made 
from old files. For some of these tools 
the temper must be drawn partly; a 
chisel, for instance, made from the file, 
would be too brittle. 


Screw in To make a screw hold in sheet 
Metal metal, select a punch with 

sharp point and long bevel, 
with the shank the same diameter as 
indicated in the tap-drill charts that 
come with your set. Place metal over the 
hardie-hole in the anvil and drive the 
punch into it at the desired point. This 
makes a short cylinder in which to tap, 
and the thread will be strong enough to 
hold a screw. If you have no drill chart, 
the Editor will tell you where to get one. 





Protecting A short piece of old inner 
Distributor tube will keep the car dis- 

tributor dry even when 
driving through mud and water. Remove 
the distributor cap, place the tube over the 
wires as 04 would ae on a bret on 
Squeeze the upper es together with a 
sites of rat gh The lower end should 
emo down over the distributor about an 
inch. 








— 


gee polished it will take a keen eye to 
detect any blemish. This is called blind 


Sticking A small drop of oil on the 
Latch latch of that obstinate door 

may make it a good door, 
easily closed again. The oil should be 
put on the back side where the latch rubs 


Floor An excellent tool for scraping 
Scraper concrete floors and walks is 

made from an old hoe which 
Heat the shank 
and straighten it out.. Mark a new line 


garden row digger 


on the blade and cut off the ragged edge 
with a cold-chisel, then temper and 
sharpen. To use the scraper, push 
straight ahead. Diggers for the garden 
can also be made from old hoes by cutting 
the blade to form a “V” and sharpening 


Lifting Auto If you have no other plan 
Engine to use for lifting the engine 
out of the car, tie two pieces 














Rich 
mild 





reen pasturage— 
ecembers— 


thats Califorma / 


Wuen you travel between the laden orchards 
and rich fields of California's Great Valley, 
on your trip this summer, try to picture what 
it will be like next winter! 

Summer is the easy time to come. The 
Lincoln and Victory Highways carry you at 
easy road-speeds over the crest of the Sierras, 
past Lake Tahoe, 6,300 feet high, through 
the historic old mining towns of ‘49. The 
railroads offer you a quicker trip, and low 
summer fares are in effect from May 15 to 
September 15, taking you out one way and 
back another for as little as $90.30 round trip 
from Chicago and even less from points west. 

Whichever way you come, take time to see 
how Californians farm in the Great Valley 
and neighboring valleys, and ask them how 
they like it. Go up into the cool mountains, 
two hours’ drive from almost any valley 
farm, and see the peaks and meadows, the 
lakes and streams, that we who live here own 
as a part of our vast National Forests. See 
how California farm families lighten their 
farm labor and housework with cheap and 
plentiful electricity. Notice the rural schools 
that you pass—there are none finer in 
America. Stop a while in some of the towns, 
and run down to San Francisco Bay where a 
million people live. 


Then, when you have seen the richness of 
California in summer, imagine the always 
sunny days turning to warm, gentle, rainy 
days, the temperature still far above freezing, 
the fields green and snowless, the roses in 
bloom and the oranges ripening—and you 
can picture a California winter! 

How would you like to live here alf the 
year? You can. California needs more good 
farmers, with enough capital for a fair start. 
We cannot raise enough of many things for 
our own needs because our cities are always 
growing faster then our farms. Yet we can 
offer the farmer year ‘round pasturage for his 
dairy herd, his poultry and his hogs, the high- 
est average production of butterfat per cow in 
the United States, and 20% higher butterf. 


prices than the national average. California, 
whichfeeds the world with fruits and vegeta- 
bles, imports 25% of its butter and 75% of 
its pork, and pays higher prices for them than 
you get at home. And you can qitickly find 
out how much easier and more profitable it is 
to raise them here. 

Your family will like California, Life is 
better here in every way for each of them. 
And for the average man, all statistics show 
that Californians are about twice as prosper- 
ous as the average American elsewhere. 


Low summer round- Californians, Inc., will help you with all the information you need about 
Francisco 


trip fares to Califor- farming in California. 


This is an organization formed in San 


nia beginning May15__ by leading citizens and business institutions who are interested in devel- 
oping the state. It has nothing to sell, but much to give. Its service 
means a saving of time and money as you will see when you read the 






F-2-27 Na me 


booklet, “Farming in California.” Ask for your copy today! 





140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 640 
Please send me “ Farming in California” —free 











R.F. D. or Street, City & State 



















































Its Here! 


NEW. 


Low Model 
MELOTTE 


OW !—for the first 
time, the farmers 

America have 
a chance—if they act 
quick tite see and 


Belgian 
Separator. 
ro LAST !—2000 have just arrived! Go- 
fast! You must act quick! Mail 
coupon NOW! This great NEW Low 
retains al) the best fea- 
tures of World’s Leading Separator, 
the wonderful Self-Balancing 

Melotte 1,—plus—the NEW Swingin 
Waist High porcelain-lined Supply Tan 
and many big NEW features that have 
started the whole dairy industry of 
Europe talking. Mail coupon now. 

















Now—we are making an jally Low 
Pee its Sewn har 
Melotte may be higher later. You 


wae At Goiee nall coupon now and ft this 
Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte 
Learn how we will ship this NEW 

direct to a for a 30 Days 


Send te: Free Book! 
Boat erp sing oe, Cas tes ee 


for find oat ll aboot his, wonderful NEW 
now! Mail Cou 
Helote Tint nov firstshipment is all 
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27 Facts About Bugs and Birds 


By Charles P. Shoffner 











E are all so busy doing this, that 
and the other thing, that often 
matters of great importance are 
neglected. What do you know about our 
bird life? What do you know about 


bugs? The 27 facts below may help: 


is the inces- 
man. 


1. The great fact of biolo 
sant war between insects an 

2. The number of insect species is 
greater by far than that of all other living 
creatures. 

3. Insects prey upon every kind of 
vegetation that man produces. 


4. Insects upon all domestic 


animals. 


prey 


5. The abundance of -insect pests is 
due largely, if not entirely, to the up- 
setting of Nature’s laws by man. 








6. Insects are enormously productive. 
If one pair of Colorado potato-beetles 
were allowed to increase without molesta- 
tion by man or their other enemies, in 
one season (three broods) the progeny 
would amount to more than 60,000,000. 


7. The unrestricted increase of the 
gipsy-moth would be so great that the 
progeny of one pair would be numerous 
enough in eight years to devour all the 
foliage in the United States. 


8. posed caterpillars daily eat twice 
their weight in leaves. 


9. An American silkworm, 56 days old 
and weighing 207 grams, consumed not 
less than 120 oak leaves weighing three- 
fourths of a pound, and drank over half 
an ounce of water. 


10. There are vegetable-feeders, cater- 
pillars, which, during their progress to 
maturity, within 30 days, increase in 
weight 10,000 times. 

11. Ten per cent or more of everything 
raised in the United States is destroyed by 
insect pests. 


12. A $100,000,000 loss to trees is 
caused by insects yearly in the United 
States, by reason of the decrease in the 
number of native song and insectivorous 
birds. 

13. Spraying is fairly successful in 
fighting insect pests, but each year more 
spraying must be done. Spraying is a 
control measure and not a cure. 

14. It is clearly within the bounds of 


probability that insects could make this 
world a desert and destroy the human 
race. 


15. Birds are natural enemies of insect 
life. 


16. A French naturalist has estimated 
that if all birds were to disappear, man 
could live on the earth only nine years. 
For without birds, all plants, trees and 
vegetables would disappear; worms and 
bugs would eat them root and branch. 
When that happened, the cattle and the 
sheep would not have enough to eat and 
they would all die. Mankind, unable to 
survive on fish, or on the insects them- 
selves, would: perish miserably in a hor- 
rible crawling, creeping world. 


17. A noted ornithologist estimates that 
in 60 years, bird life in this country has 
dwindled 75 per cent: Thirteen species 
of migratory birds have been entirely ex- 
terminated and 30 more are traveling the 
same road. 


18. As birds decrease, insect hordes in- 
crease. This must be reversed. 


19. If the right balance of bird life can 
be restored, insect pests can be success- 
fully controlled. 


20. Insectivorous birds can devour an 
incredible number of insects, and their 
nestlings require more of this food, in 
proportion to their weight, than do the 
adult birds. 


21. In one test 165 cutworms were fed 
to a three-ounce young robin and the 
robin went to sleep hungry. 


22. A pair of rose-breasted grosbeaks 
feed their nestlings 426 times in eleven 
hours and the food could not be less than 
848 larve or caterpillars. 


23. In another case, 220 tent-cater- 
pillars were found.«in the stomach of a 
yellow-billed cuckoo; 500 mosquitoes were 
in a nighthawk’s stomach. A warbler will 
eat 3,500 plant lice in one hour. 


24. Hawks and owls eat an enormous 
number of mice, rats and other rodents; 
3,000 skulls of gophers and mice were 
found under the nest of a pair of barn 
owls. 

25. Man is the greatest exterminator of 
bird life. Man with his gun, trap, cat and 
dog has been directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for the great decrease in bird life. 


26. Birds must be increased, and this 
can be done (a) by educating all to the 
value of bird life; (b) by attracting birds 
to our homes and farms by putting up 
bird-houses and giving them protection 
and food during the winter months; (c) 
by passing laws to insure their protection; 
pd (d) by mateo jo. de National Bird 
Day on the second Friday in every April. 


27. Join the Liberty Bell Bird Club and 
help its activities. 





Read This 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a mem- 
ber of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
and promise to study and all 
song and insectivorous birds, and do 
what I can for the club, 907,760 good 
folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and 

ad enclose ten cents, send it to us 

and your name will be enrolled and the 


club button and 20-page guide sent 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, /) es 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Farmer Used 


His Head 
By G. E. Hendrickson 








I WAS talking with a prosperous Lafay- 
ette county farmer at a farm sale one 
day last winter when he suddenly inter- 


| rupted me, pulled a well-thumbed memo- 


randum book from his pocket and in- 
quired, “Isn’t that Ed Fuller over there— 


| one of the Fullers from Wayne township?” 


| believe it 1s. 


“Why, yes,” I + yen wonderingly, “I 
Why do you ask?” 
For a moment he disregarded my ques- 


| tion as he wrote a few words in his book 
| with a stubby pencil, then he smiled and 


| replied: 


“Well, he’s a prospect for 50 


| bushels or more of potatoes and I wanted 
to be sure of the name.” 





My silence must have shown my 
curiosity and he continued in explanation: 
“You, perhaps, didn’t notice that he was 
bidding on that last lot of potatoes that 
the auctioneer knocked down to Levi 
Anderson at $1.75 a bushel. I could tell 
by his face that he would have advanced 
the bid in a moment or so, but he was a 
little too slow. I’m going to drop Mr. 
Fuller a card tonight and perhaps I can 
sell him some of my surplus spuds. 

“Now, don’t allow yourself to get the 
impression that I am stealing this informa- 
tion,” he added, as I unconsciously glanced 
across the sale ring at the owner of the 
property that was being put up for sale. 


[ got his permission to do this.” 


Disappointed Bidders 


“T attended a number of farm sales 
before I awoke to the fact that I was 
letting a Jot of! valuable information es- 
cape me, and since that time I have found 
markets for a surprising amount of produce 
and stock At every farm auction there 
are a number of farmers who go away 
disappointed either because the stock or 
piece of machinery they want is sold too 
high for their pocketbooks, or there is not 
enough of the article to go around. 

“Just for illustration”—and here he 
drew forth his book again—‘‘here’s a list 
of names that I gathered at the last sale 
I attended, some two weeks ago—21 
names of men wanting almost anything 
from seed-corn to a second-hand cultiva- 
tor. I wrote a letter to every one of them 
the day after the sale and had a string 
of visitors that week that almost created a 
famine in the wife’s pantry. I sold some- 
thing to more than two-thirds of them, 
but I still have 100 bushels of good seed- 
potatoes, some seed-corn and a team of 
well-matched colts to sell. That’s why 
[ am here today. By watching the 
auctioneer and keeping tab on the bidders 
I find out just exactly what each man is 
looking for, and,” he added with a twinkle 
of his eyes, “also what he is willing to 
pay for it. That saves haggling when we 
come to make a deal.”’ 

















“So you’re an adder? Well, I’ve gs 
a job for you; add up the ‘greenbacks’ 
on us frogs, will you?” 
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It Costs less 
to Pay More 


Per Galion 








Gross Section of Board-Showing Penetration 


ee re rn 





Penetration 


Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint; properly applied on bare wood, penetrates 
the minute pores in which it oxidizes to an elastic solid. Literally, it 


nails the paint to the surface. 


A Coat of Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint literally nailed to the surface— 
and possessing the elasticity to expand or contract with temperature 


changes—prevents cracking, check- 
ing or peeling. 

The longer period of time that Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint will preserve and pro- 
tect—is further proof that it costs less to 
pay more per gallon. 


Let these five Lucas Tests of quality be 
your guide—in selecting the paint you use 
on the next job: 

IT COVERS more square feet per gallon and 

more thoroughly hides the surface. 

IT BEAUTIFIES and its beauty lasts. 


IT LASTS longer because it is made of high- 
est grade materials, carefully selected, scientifi- 
cally combined by skilled workers of long 
experience. 


IT PROTECTS positively because its smooth, 
glossy surface is impervious to weather. 

IT IS ECONOMICAL—costs less both first 
and last. 


Write today for a copy of our helpful painting guide, 
“Mixed Paints—Uses and Application."’ This is one 
of the popular “Do and Don’t” series of 
books ca simplifies all home painting problems. 


Write our Dept. F-4 at Philadelphia, or your nearest 
branch. 


John Ivacas&Co..inc. 
Paint Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
BOSTON OAKLAND 
And Local Distributing Points 





The “Do and Don’t” of 
Home Decoration 


For those little painting jobs around 
the house that every home owner loves 
to do himself, there is a handy little 
Lucas book—each a helpful guide— 
that simplifies the work and improves 
the results. Any of 
these books will be sent 
freee Address our 
Dept. F-4, Philadelphia, 
or your nearest branch. 
Boo L— 

“*Mixed Paintse—Their Uses 

Application” 





























































One veteran 
Hartshorn Roller 


¢ recently knocked off 
» work long enough for 
& the building to come 
© down—then started up 
‘i again in a new building. 
- A fair-example of the 
quality built into Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers for 
more than 60 years. 


Hartshorn Shade Cloths 
are available in a 
variety of pleasing tints. 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 


«i 






A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 








“Well Brushed << 
Hair is Healthy Hair’ 


On military brushes, as on handled 
hair brushes, the name 


WHITING-ADAMS 
is the mark of a better brush — 


the same now as for over a 


hundred years. 
' A dainty size for the ladies. 


[WHITING-ADAMS 














3 Or. ee wn OD, | 
H MAKERS FOR 118 VEARS 




























STUDY AT HOME 





> $10,000 An 


nually 
Eis conterred. LaSalle 








Sipe ator sae ese 


Raga Ftegete » 
World’s Largest Business gz Institution 








We prepare men wanting Forest Ranger jobs; $125-$200 
mo. and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. For de- 


tails write Norton, 262 McMann Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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Is Our Corn Soil Doomed? 


| 


Continued from page 9 





or coat-sleeves or coat-tails from the wire. 

What have we found in these tests? In 
the very first hole 17 inches of black soil— 
30 feet away in the field only nine inches. 
Let me hasten to say this was a bad case 
and is not typical. It was a smooth, flat 
piece of land, and we could see no reason 
for any especial wash. We never found in 
any test a loss of less than three inches. 
The average of all tests gave a loss of 
Jour inches of soil. 


Sheet, Not Gully, Erosion 


Let me remind you once more that the 
erosion I am now dealing with is sheet 
erosion, not gully 


Elation here at what? Only this, that 
the United States is not a permanent 
country like North Europe. It is a country 
like North Africa, where the ruins of 
splendid Roman cities attest the fact that 
the economic basis for such cities has been 
in some manner withdrawn. 

I don’t think we have any evidence of 
change of climate in North Africa. Re- 
move the soil from any region and without 
diminution of rainfall it becomes arid. 
Without soil there is no local water. stor- 
age. The rainfall runs off as it does from 
a slate roof. 

Remove from human society all the 
agencies for water 
storage, and most of 





erosion: The latter 
is serious only on 
lands occupied by 
tenant farmers or 
careless men. It 
can be dealt with 
mechanically, as 
most of you know. 

This is one of 
the gravest objec- 
tions to. tenant 
farming. Under our 
severe climate the 
occupant must have 
an abiding interest 

-an interest in one 
or two crops is not 
sufficient to make 
him a good trustee. 

Erosion naturally 
shows first on the 
gentle rises of our 
prairies—like the 
bald spot on a man’s 


while, 


song. 





Content 
What have I done that was worth the 


Somebody tell me, pray? 
Brought to a child’s wan face a smile, 
Helped a wayfarer on for a mile, 
Lifted a burden across the stile 

For one who went my way; 
Little things as I trudged along 
With my word of cheer and my simple 


What have I done that was worthy me, 
What have I done today? 

Planted a seed that shall grow a tree, 

Spoken a word that shall treasured be, 

Lived as a man should, true and free, 
Daring to fight or pray; 

Little things that were rightly meant. 

My best I gave, and I rest, content. 


us would speedily 
die of thirst, which 
is just what plant 
life with its limited 
reach does in these 
devastated washed 
areas, 

Some of this audi- 
ence, somewhat 
dimly, perhaps, 
hark back to the 
days of the great 
American _ desert, 
including what is 
now productive 
Kansas. The same 
thing happened in 
Australia. I know 
of fertile, happy 
regions in that 
country in what 
was first pro- 
nounced desert. 

This always hap- 


L. M. Thornton. 








head, it begins at 
the top. Each year 
it gets a little larger, proceeding down 
the gentle slope, cipindies like a loath- 
some infection; a comparison unfair 
to the loathsome infection—for that com- 
monly leaves behind an immune zone to 
be rejuvenated. Our erosion leaves in 
its rear permanent ruin. 

At this season of the year, perhaps a 
third of the countryside lies upturned and 
bare from fall and spring plowing. The 
most obvious thing is the variations in 
color, before mentioned. The subsoil or 
clay on our prairies is as different in color 
from the upper black loam as the yolk of 
a fried egg, sunny side up, is from the 
white. In rolling country the summits of 
the little rises are now often yellowish 
gray, approximately the color of the sub- 
SOL. 

Was it always so or was it once all 
black? Our undisturbed railroad right- 
of-way furnishes the answer. 

There were perhaps 20 such bumps in 
the territory we tested. Im the field a 
yellow, harsh soil, leaving the plow in 
clods, resisting the harrow’s teeth, re- 
maining lumpy when the black soil under 
similar treatment is crumbly and smooth, 
finally yielding a crop not worth the 
trouble. 

Yet beautiful black soil, in no case less 
than eight inches, lies but 20 feet away on 
the railroad land. 


No, the Corn Belt Is Not Permanent 


What a strange thing the human mind is! 
One’s attention is attracted to some mat- 
ter, conclusions are formed, after years of 
conversation, observation and reading— 
a plan of final test suggests itself. It is 
impossible to repress elafion, even chuck- 
ling elation, to find one’s general con- 
clusions to be sound. 


. 


pens in new exten- 
sive areas. The explorer without water- 
storage facilities or knowledge of how and 
where to find water suffers as though in 
a veritable desert, and such he dubs it. 
Water-storage facilities tide over human 
society between rains. Soil performs the 
same service for plant life. 


Any One May Make the Test 


My whole case stands or falls on this 
test, which any one can quickly carry out 
by digging on the old public ots or 
railroad rights-of-way. If it be true that 
the cultivated lands show the substantial 
loss, as I have indicated, then to death and 
taxes we must add a third certainty— 
the disappearance of the soil by erosion, an 
inevitable, silent, malicious enemy—a 
thousand times worse than the German 


rmy. 

Sad to say for human society, the 
United States is the rule, while North 
Europe is the exception. 

Hoping as an active form of propaganda 
to start this audience on a career of dig- 
ging, a few directions, in passing, perhaps, 
like those found on a box of patent medi- 
cine, may not be amiss: 

Avoid hedges, as they are collectors of 
soil and unfair. The homely post-and- 
wire fence has no such habits, and is fair 
—shall I say inoffensive? Bottom lands 
are out of court; it can be admitted that 
they are permanent. “Lake Chicago” of 
the geologist, that is, the old lake bed in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, is also 
immune, for it robbed the prairies long 
ago and soil lies deep all over it. 

The remaining 95 per cent of Illinois 
is a fair chase; go to it. 

[The concludin part of Arthur J. 
Mason’s paper will appear in an early 
issue.—Editor.]| 
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| sent them off at a merry clip and the 





| hour in the shop and often from scrap 


| and -cobs (sweet corn as well as field corn) 
| in the field not later than June 1. Stalks 
| plowed under must be thoroughly covered. 


| thoroughly—a twelve-inch one won’t do. 





’ 








A Shield for the 
Hay-Rake 
By Dale R. Van Horn 




















HO hasn’t had trouble when rakin 

hay, with the stems that collec 
in the wheel spokes at the hubs? Some- 
times this mass piles up until the trip 
engages with the ratchet when it isn’t 
supposed to. I remember with consider- 
ible vividness a runaway that was caused 
by just this thing. With a high-spirited 
eam on the tongue, the continual tripping 


driver was fortunate to get off with a 
slight bruise. 

\ farmer living eight miles southwest 
of Omaha hit upon the simple remedy 
shown in the photo. He cut two disks, 
each 30 inches in diameter, from heavy 
galvanized iron. He cut in each disk a 
hole large enough for the axle to fit 
through, then punched a number of small 
holes in the e These disks were put 
on as shown ona held in place by wire run 
through the rim holes and around each 
Sp me. 

These prevent practically all hay from 
getting into the hub and causing annoy- 
ance. The trick is accomplished in an 


materials at hand. 
< ¢< 


Corn-Borer Control 
|. Plow under or burn all corn-stalks 


It takes a 16-inch plow to do this job 


2. Clean up corn-stalks and -cobs in 
feed-lots and barnyards unless they are 
thoroughly tram down into the ma- 
nure and crush 

3. Plant late, if you have varieties that 
will mature before frost. Late varieties 
will mature for silage. 

4. Adopt a rotation that will make it 
easy to get rid of corn-stalks. 

5. Put more corn in the silo, or shred 
the fodder. Few borers will survive the 
shredder, and those which go through the 
ensilage cutter and keep their h on, 
will die soon afterward. 

6. Cut corn for silage and fodder as low 
as yi i possibly can, even if the stubble 
is to be plowed under. If winter wheat 
follows corn, or the stubble is to be used 
as small grain in spring, by all means cut 
Ow. 

7. Use crops other than. corn where 
possible. The borer prefers corn to al- 
falfa, soybeans, barley and the other 
small grains. 
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Worthy 
of “Her” 
Cooking 
Skill 


A delight to look upon; a pleasure to work with. Clear Oak Porcelain 
porcelain inside and out—easy to clean. Its baking 
and roasting performance will astonish you. ae crterter and 
Skilled design, theresult of 56years of ROUNDOAK _ constructton for life- 
experience. All four sides insulated—a great feature proof joints, patented 
far better baking. The 19-inch oven (porcelain lined) pr ae Rang one sa 
gives an even, steady temperature which assures insulated on all four 
fluffy, well baked foods—tender, brown, juicy roasts Sis.any' 
every time. Ask our dealer in your city. Write and 
ask about The Round Oak Thrift Plan of easy pay- 
ments. Also ask for catalogs of Round Oak Circu- 
lators, Duplex Heaters and Furnaces. Mention the for the 
catalogs you want. ROUND OAK 
THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan witeti 
“Round Oak Folks” Established 1871 Plan 


ROUND QAK 
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Your choice will be sent, postpaid, and costs you noth- 
Want Your Choice 9 : ing. Hundreds of boys, girls, men and women are sur- 


Rewards Sites hue cently they gut ely ree ae hey Ge Ping a 
of These oe to give number of your choice below. 










Daisy Air Rifle—55 
350-shot automatic repeater, lever 
action; accurate and powerful. You'll like it. 


Camera—40 

Roll. re Scout Ax—70 
scat BC 5 
inch 


view- “Eoin, 
leather finish. 


by 
man Kodak Co. 


The Farm Journal, Dept. FC-1, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GREAT NEWS 
FOR 

Edison Cylinder @ 

Phonograph Owners 







































ORMOUS improvements in 

recording have made the pres- 
ent-day Blue Amberol Records so 
real and lifelike that living artists 
actually seem to be performing 
tight in your own home. And, 
equally important, these vastly im- 
proved records may be obtained by 
mail direct from Thomas A. Edison’s 
laboratory at the factory price of 
35c each (plus nominal mailing 
charges). ‘Try a single record and 
yout own ears will convince you 
that the new Blue Amberol Records 
are far superior to any disc record 
using needles. There are still two 
generations of fun and enjoyment 
in your Edison Cylinder Phono- 
gtaph if it is only oiled and ad- 
justed occasionally. Send direct to 
Thomas A. Edison’s laboratory for 
records. All orders are filled im- 
mediately. and delivered right at 
your door as fast as the mails can 
rush them to you. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog and let us send 
you a list of the latest records 
every month. This signature is 
your guarantee. 
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Cylinder Phonograph Division 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
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A WANTED! 
ai 500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to Consumers. $150 to $400 a month 
and more clear profit made last year by Guldner, 
Pa., whose sales were $15,092; Parlow, Wis., 
sold $18,635; McGraw, Calif., $12,139. Be your 
own No selling experience required. We 
supply Products, Outfit, Sales and Service 
Methods. Profits increase every month. No lay 
off. Steady year around. Lowest prices. High- 
est values. Rawleigh Methods get business 
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everywhere. For particulars write 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PN 8716, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
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easy in may omy alll oe — 
drudgery. Cuts ing time 
Saves steps. C 














spare time. . 
made $164 in one week. We offer you 
time. No experience need- 
or . We deliver and collect. 
you take orders. Send for special 
tory allottment. Write today. 

CO., 74 Iron St., AKRON, OHIO 


SMALL 

‘BuLEs: ROO” 

Beautiful Gladiolas, all colors, 

200 bulbs (bulblets) for only 25c 

postpaid. 5 packages (1,000) for $1.00. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, lowa 
BLUING FREE gen this aa. for 

e that makes a QUART of wonderful liquid BLUING, Also 


house! money savers. Agents wanted. 
- CUSHING & CO., VER-FOXCROFT, MAINE. 





























Opening the St. Lawrence 


Continued from page 13 








Oswego to Albany, it would not be an All- 
American route, for the ships must still 
pass through the Canadian Welland Canal 
around Niagara. In this case the cost 
would be $500,000,000. 


New York Route Has No Advantages 


In neither of these cases would there be 
any electrical power developed. None of 
the initial cost would be returned. In other 
words, the cost to the United States would 
be more than three times what the (otal 
cost of the St. Lawrence would be to the 
two Governments combined. And in the 
case of the St. Lawrence there would be 
the certainty of getting 
back all or nearly all of 
the initial cost. 

But in making a com- 
parison of the routes there 
are other questions of 
importance. There is the 
matter of navigation. The 
New York route would 
require slow navigation of 
128 miles of canals, 
against the 21 miles of the 
St. Lawrence. There 
would be stops for 20 locks 
and 54 bridges on the New 
York route, whereas the 
St. Lawrence route would 
have stops for nine locks 
and eight bridges. 

Middle America is in- 
terested chiefly in’ getting 
its products to the mar- 
kets fof the world. The 
St. Lawrence route would bring the Ameri- 
can farmer 600 miles nearer to Europe 
than would the New York route. If we 
were to assess the cost to tolls upon ships, 
we would need to charge $2 on the New 
York route as against 40 cents on the St. 
Lawrence. 

In the discussions concerning the avail- 
ability of the two routes, the question of 
military defense has been injected. This 
matter was wholly disposed of by the 
report of the United States Engineers, 
which stated: 

“The military advantages of the pro- 
posed waterway across the state of New 
York are not sufficient greatly to affect 
the consideration of a matter involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars.’’, 

There is still another argument which is 
stressed in comparisons. It is said that 
the St. Lawrence route has not so long 
a navigation season, due to ice and fogs. 
Our commission found that the seasons 
were about the same. 


Argentina Has Increased Advantage 


Before the war a ton of South Dakota 
wheat by the cheapest route cost 1,190 
cents to reach Liverpool. Argentine wheat 
cost 723 cents to reach the same market. 
Today, due to the increased freight 
charges, the Argentine farmer has been 
moved 117 cents farther away from Liver- 
pool. But the South Dakota farmer has 
been moved 408 cents farther away. In 
other words, the South Dakota farmer 
now pays 1,598 cents to get his ton of 
wheat to Liverpool, and the Argentine 
farmer pays 840 cents—pot much more 
than half. 

There are those who argue that the 
improvement of our waterways will hurt 
the railways. No one wants to see the 
railways of America jeopardized. They 
are the life-blood of the nation. They 
have accomplished one of the most 
magnificent feats of industrial organiza- 





tion in history. They are giving un- 
paralleled service to the country, at con- 
stantly decreasing cost. 

I am one of those who believe that 
waterways will materially help the rail- 
ways. Development of the. highways 
and automobile and truck transportation 
have not hurt the railways. The railways 
must of necessity depend largely upon 
internal traffic. Goods dettinn’d | for over- 
seas are but a small part of their total 
buSiness. 

The traffic which right now would be 
diverted from the railways if the shipway 
were in operation would be approximately 
4 per cent. It will take a 
decade to complete the 
shipway. By that time, 
the railways will be un- 
able to carry the load. 
They can not now keep 
up with the advance in 
production. The shipway 
on the St. Lawrence can 
not hurt the railways of 
America or the Dominion. 

The St. Lawrence com- 
mission made its report 
in December. The re- 
sponse of the country was 
extraordinary. Twenty 
state legislatures have 
petitioned the President 
to open negotiations with 
Canada. 

Even the press of New 
York City greeted the re- 
port with thoughtful and 
favorable editorial comment. One great 
New York City journal summed up its 
comment thus: “If the St. Lawrence 
route is better for the Middle West and 
Northwest, then in the long run it is better 
for New York as well; New York will 
profit as the nation profits.” 

New York State has, of course, great 
interest in the power development which 
must result from the development of the 
St. Lawrence shipway. It might well be 
that New York itself should undertake 
this power development. 


Let Us Be About It 


There is a great engineering job to be 
done. It is my belief that we should join 
with Canada in the doing of it. The two 
peoples have worked hand in hand for 
more than 100 years in improving this 
great water highway, which follows our 
boundary for 400 miles. This great task, 
jointly pushed to completion and the 
result thereof jointly used, will make for 
continued peace and prosperity. 

Thisshipway can not be a over- 
night. The American people and the 
people of the Dominion will need to ex- 
ercise patience during the leng months of 
preparation which will be nec before 
work can be even commenced. There are 
many steps to be taken. There must be 
negotiations first with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. After that, if an ment is 
decided upon, there must be the approval 
of the legislative branches of both Govern- 
ments. But the job to be done is well 
worth the effort. 

Middle North America—our own Mid- 
west and the heart of the Dominion— 
wants this shipway. All other sections of 
the two countries will benefit thereby. It 
is the greatest engineeri task ever 
attempted. It is a task worthy of the two 
great nations who have planted the great- 
est civilization on earth in a trackless 
wilderness in less than two centuries. 
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Is Your 
4p. Credit 
~ Good? 














FARMER worth $40,000 went into a 

bank to borrow $2,000. The banker 
refused to lend him the money. A lawyer 
was in the bank at the time, heard the 
farmer make his request for loan, and 
learned what happened. 

\ little later a poor young man with no 
property and no one at all to stand be- 
hind him came in and asked for a loan of 
$100. The banker cheerfully lent him the 
al r= mt 

The lawyer puzzled ovtr it and finally 
a eked the banker why he refused to lend 
to the wealthy farmer but let the other 
fellow, who had no one to sign the note 
with him, have a loan. 

The banker said: “Why did I do\that? 
Because that well-to-do, honest farmer 
simply will not take care of his debts, 
an d the other man will. That farmer has 
to be notified again and again, and some- 
times it has been as long as four years 
before we could get him to pay. He 
never paid any attention to when his notes 
were f It’s too much bother’ to carry 
him along like that. With this other 
fellow, his credit was all he had in the 
world. We very seldom have to send 
even one notice to him. He always comes 
in and pays or makes some arrangement. 
And we know he always will, and don’t 
have to go to a lot of trouble looking up 
his account.” 

I have since wondered if this doesn’t 
apply to some farmers. They are busy 
when a note’comes due, they know and 
the bank knows they are good for the 
money, so why worry to run to town? So, 
they let it go. Probably a good many 
people abuse their credit centile banks 
sometimes have to refuse their patronage. 

Neff. 
aq ¢ 


Canada Thistle Killed by 
Alfalfa 


Many farmers in the Northwest find that 
alfalfa kills Canada thistle. Particularly 
on the sandy-loam soils naturally adapted 
to alfalfa, and also upon which Canada 
thistle thrives, this method of control is 


proving successful. 


In one instance in Western Oregon, a 


| farmer planted a small acreage of alfalfa 


in a field badly infested with Canada 
thistle. For eight years this field has 
been in alfalfa, and no Canada thistles 
can be found, but in the wheat stubble 
on abe lands there is an excellent 
Stal 

lar preparing a seed-bed for alfalfa, in 
land infested with Canada thistle, the 
usual method followed is to plow in late 
spring, thus setting back the thistles. The 
seed-bed is then worked down to a firm, 
fine condition, and the alfalfa imme- 
diately seeded. Such a practise enables 
the alfalfa to get a start before the thistles 
come on. 


As soon as the thistles begin to compete 


| se riously with the alfalfa, they are clipped. 





The alfalfa makes a quicker recovery, and 
after this is done a time or two, the second 
year sees the thistles much weakened. 
Often during the third or fourth year 
they are eliminated. 

The degree of success which this 
method offers depends upon the adapt- 
ability of the soil to the production of 
alfalfa. On the cold, poorly drained lands 
not particularly adapted to alfalfa cul- 
ture, the method is not successful. 

Wm, L. Teutsch. 


Rescmmemenees 


1927 
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A plain slab marks the 
Franklin and his wife, 


of Benjamin 

he Old Christ Ch Trsonah is 

the ist CaAurc in 
Philadelphia. i 


It is not that we ourselves may te- 
member, that we erect a memorial. 
For the memory of those dear to us 
is everlasting. But that we may give 
outward sign to the sacred thoughts 
which their memory brings to us. 


Rock of Hges 


"The Flawless Barre Granite” 
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Number Three of a Series 


Benjamin 
Franklin 


Statesman and diplomat 
—who helped frame the 
Constitution of the 
United States and who 
won for his country the 
friendship and aid of 
France; philosopher and 
writer: pioneet in elec- 
trical research; dean of 
American printers. 


“Mark Every Grave” 





Our Certificate of P 

tion, when requested 

any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet “ F** 
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6 rooms and bath, 
A remarkable 
value, 
Materials— 


$1559 


Estimates Free Garages$79 
We sell lumber and Easy £ 
speiwracs fo any quan- vee ave baidiee oe?, 


for you 


200,000 Customers Help You Save Here! Mail 
Plage! arm Bos mbricirs 
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Play Direct From Mill- 1 ’ 





Gordon-VanTine 


PLAN-CUT Buildings fin! 


's, just home 
cianens at fac- 
put up 
ogre 


| Send] For 100 Home Plans! 













re hh | Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
rene td | “peliforien Ggerenleser 


| am interested in 
O Farm Buildings 
Building Ma- | C Building Material 
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“Dear George: 
I’mshipping my 
stuff already — 
while you are 
still breaking 
hard ground.” 


% 


This kind of message tells how 
the farmer, who has purchased 
a Venice Farm, progresses 


steadily toward independence. 









THE FARM JOURNAL 





ERE, with the aid of the Venice 


Farm Board, 


is co-operative 


planting, packing and marketing. 


Personal help from the Board keep 
Venice farmers informed, and they 
are in a position to top the country’s 


best markets continually. 
The Board o 


winter housing and clothing. 


Farmers, interested, are invited to send 


rates the Venice Demon- 
stration Farm, the Venice Nursery, and the 
Venice Dairy Farms, and Poultry Station, 
so that the seeds, sprouts, methods best 
adapted to the soil and general conditions, 
always are available to the Venice Farmer. 
Here he may make several incomes a year 
instead of one, and without expense for 


Every encouragement is given 
able farmers to become a part 
of this established commu- 
nity, with its round of sun- 
shine, growing crops, social 
life, fishing, hunting, bath- 
ing—for here is everything to 
promote happiness and inde- 
pendence. Send the Coupon 
for the Booklet. 


THE VENICE COMPANY 
Owned by the Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers 


for Booklet, and then to see for themselves 


what the great financial resources of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have 

- accomplished at Venice. Here isa city,indus- 
trial and farming community where every- 
thing is in favor of the earnest farm family. 
Venice Farms on good roads, close to the 
city, with land cleared and ready to pane 
are sold at moderate prices—on liberal 
terms that make it possible for the farm 


itself to complete the payments. 


Come to the National Tarpon Tournament 


at Venice, June 4-25 


SEND COUPON FOR BOOKLET 
THE VENICE COMPANY 
111 Venice Boulevard, Venice, Fla, 


i 

I a 
i I 
1 I shall Be pleased to receive a E 8.copy ! 
! of the Venice Farm Board’s booklet, ! 
!“A New Life of pe Reeds bee x 
I scribing in detail the working and a I 
! ing conditions on the Farms of | 
! 
1 


Venice, Florida. 


I Present Oe a ee ees H 


Menice Fitoridar 





°C SHAW 


POWER MOWER 





ae ee Gsicabur Kenan 


FARMERS ROCK CRUSHERS 


SCREENS AND ELEVATORS 
Portable or stationary. 5 sizes—-3 to 12 tons per hour 
CRUSHERS ON SILLS, $300 UP 
INCLUDING ELEVATOR, peasy - 


Survie Fon SAND. STONE, OR GRAVEL 
Give nto 


Prompt delivery. Parts always in stock. 
statement of requirements. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Dept. F oi __Newh Holland, Pa. 


STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR 


sougs Zuaster § for Small ee 
rons Truckers, Nurseries. Estates, 








meend Poultrymen 
yo Rae: Mt, Bet £@ (arm 
ApAR ree. “o 
Meine aed ace a COMPANY | Bs 


ogee aes, 5. E. Minneapolis, Minn. “-+# AP 
es Branch—140 Cedar Street, New York 








DR. WILLSON'S 
DUST 


and 


SPRAY 
MASK 


(Formerly Dastite 
Respirator No. 2) 


Don’t let poi- 
sonous sprays 
injure your lungs! Tessar: your- 
self with a Dr. Willson’s Dust and 
Spray Mask! Also useful in thresh- 
ing, treating seed and any other 
dusty farm or factory work. Com- 
fortable. Priced at $2.25 at drug, 
hardware and general stores. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, write 
Willson Goggles. Inc., Reading, 
Pa., U. S. A. 














Covers for Furniture 


Continued from page 11 











color in a contrasting shade which they 
show. 

Without question, your choice of slip- 
covers must be in harmony with your 
scheme of decoration. This is invariably 
true in every room. Consequently, when 
you select the material of which your 


covers are to be made, keep this point | 


well in mind. You want your slip-covers 





Fig. 5. Tailored cover of striped linen 


to be adjuncts, not detriménts, as they 
surely will be if they are not in ‘harmony 
with the rest of the room. 

Color combination is one of the most 
vital elements in interior decoration, and 
when one successfully understands the 
relative value of colors she has grasped the 
fundamental principle of harmony. A 
right combination is as easy to obtain as 
a wrong one. Give thought to this fact, 
careful thought that will insure success. 
When you are certain your color points 
are well in hand, then select your aly 
covers; and when they are thus caref 
chosen they will add their bit towar 
beauteous whole. 


rs! 


Don’t tell the neighborhood what you are 

oing to do. Get right down to work and 
fet your neighbors guess for themselves. 
They'll be over soon enough to offer 
advice, and ten chances to one the neigh- 
bor who wants to drop you a hint needs 
advice badly himself. 








“My dear, do you know that when 
Cupid hits the mark he senenanty 
Mrs. it?” 
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| How To Make Slip- 
Covers 








WHEN making slip covers, be sure 
to choose material thick enough and 
durable enough to insure its being dust- 
proof and of a quality that will last more 
than one season; then set to work to find 

it how much you will need for the chair 

yu are to cover. Measure the chair 
carefully, and allow a generous length to 
be turned under and tucked in at the back 
and underneath the arms. Where the 
cushion is separate, it should have piped 
seams, and in every instance the lines of 
the chair should be very carefully followed. 

To illustrate: Place your tape-measure 
n the fioor at the rear chair leg, point a, 
carry it up to the top of the back of the 
chair, at b, then across the back of the 





chair to ec, down to the chair seat, to d, 
cross to the front of the chair seat, at e, 
ind down to the floor where the front leg 
rests, at f. Allow an inch at each point 
for seams or hems, and in the case of an 
overstuffed chair, allow eight inches at d, 
for a tuckaway. 

If your material is wide enough, this 
will give you the required length to cover 
the chair, except the sides. To find the 
quantity for the sides, measure from the 
floor (g) to the highest point on the side 
(h), and from h to seat. Double the 
quantity, and add to that already found. 


‘Shrinkage must be allowed for. 


Plaits and Seams 


Lay the cloth over the chair as the 
tape was placed when measuring, and then 
pin the cloth to the chair to prevent slip- 
ping. Pin up plaits where seams are to 
be taken at points b, c, d and e as out- 
lined above. Smooth out all fulness to the 
seams and take it up there in little plaits. 
In case the plaits are too long to stay flat, 
they must be stitched down before the 
seams are sewed u ’ and all sur lusage 
cut away. The ide pieces should next 
be pinned in place, using enough pins to 
hold the seams in shape; put the pins 
in securely so that they will not fall out 
while you are working on the cover after 
it is removed from the chair. Take care 
that all seam allowances, corners and 
angles are provided for, and that the 
material lies entirely smooth without 
drawing or wrinkling. Then cut the seams 
open and trim off any excess material. 
The openings must be planned for before 


the cover is removed to have the seams 
sewed up. If the chair is wider at the 
top than at the bottom, have the opening 


in the middle of the back; otherwise at the 
back corners on a level with the arms. 
Allow about two inches for finishing off 
the openings, and sew on snap fasteners 
to close up the openings. All seams should 
be sewed up and bound. The tuckaway 
at point d may either be sewed up on the 
wrong side or left open and pushed be- 
tween the upholstering. M.H.N. 
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WRIST WATCH $3°% i 


por 
anyone 
who 
drives 


CU’D as soon 

be without a 
speedometer as a wrist watch —_ cost, by sending it to the INGER- 
—once you've worn one fora | SOLL SERVICE DEPARTMENT at 
week. Waterbury, Conn. 











And if you had time to test (3) In case of loss or theft, it 
all the wrist watches in actual _—can be easily replaced, almost 
motoring use, you'd decideon = anywhere, at one of the hun- 
Ingersoll. For several reasons: dred thousand stores that sell 
(1) Vibration and the joltsand —_ Ingersolls. 

jars of driving don’t affectthe — price $3.50. Wrist Radiolite, 
timing dependability of an _teljs time in the dark, $4.00. 
Ingersoll the way they do the ‘The extra 50¢ would be the 
higher-priced, delicate watches. second best investment you 
(2) In case of an accident to —_ ever made. 15 other models, in- 
your watch, you can getitre- cluding the Yankee at $1.50. 
paired quickly and at mominal INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Service Department: Waterbury, Conn, 














AGENTS —0ur New Household Device PATENT uabe Remeenementneeh aie 


ven pas Ste wintens, pocms, dane ade alle, sorphe, ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Prete, "Heroes Brauch Works, 142 Sed. Street, Fairheld, lowa. | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St, Washiagion, D. C. 


TH farmer who does not use good 

fences loses much more than the 
price of the fence in less farm 
earnings and increased labor. You 
make more in farm profits with 
the right kind of fences and you 
save money in fence costs when 
you use 


dmerican Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


Banner.z::.Posts 


The Post with a Backbone--Unequalled Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
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Washington Sees the Veto 


‘By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 
































LS 


HE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS passed into history on 
March 4 with a startling display of fireworks. 

The House, under its drastic rules, completed practically all 
the work before it, and adjourned calmly and cheerfully. But in 
the Senate a stubborn three-day deadlock, on the question of 
extending the special Investigating Committee of Senator Reed, 
threw that august body into a state of paralysis from which it was 
unable to extricate itself. 

The legislation that died included several items of importance 
to farmers in certain sections of the country. 


a 


HE veto of the McNary-Haugen Bill made a deep impression 
in Washington, although the action of the Vermont farm boy 
was expected. No state paper of the Coolidge regime, and few 
executive bombshells of any administration, ever thundered with 
stronger language 
than the President’s 


veto me e. 

Mr. Coolidge’s ac- 
tion did not take 
Washington by sur- 
prise. Even his foes 
give him credit for 
courage and consis- 
tency. Few of them 
expected the Presi- 
dent to stultify him- 
self by signing the 
farm bill for its effect 
on his own political 
fortunes. 


a 


 ersnage Washing- 
ton political 
leaders, with whom 
the wish is usually 
father to the thought, 
Lowden presidential 
stock mounted with 
the Coolidge farm 
veto. 

But no party 
experts whose opin- 
ion is worth anything 
believe the former 





policy is not only unfair to this great basic industry, but 
dangerous to the national welfare. 

“The prolonged campaign by farmers for federal legislation 
has convinced the nation of the existence of an agricultural 
problem and brought a majority of both parties in Congress 
to believe that the first step in a relief program must be to 
establish farmer-controlled agencies. Their purpose would 
be to enable producers of the more important crops so to 
manage occasional and seasonal surpluses that a small over- 
supply would not drive prices below cost of production and 
deny to farmers price levels in line with domestic costs and 
living standards. 

“This second important result of the five-year discussion 
of this subject, in and out of Congress, is acceptance by a 
majority of both houses of the principle of an equalization 
fee as a means of distributing the cost as wth as the 
benefits, and asa preferable alternative to government subsidy. 

“‘Methods of relief will engage the attention of farmers and 
the country until 
Congress reassem- 
bles in December. 
The principles of 
this legislation, in 
my opinion, are 
sound, and 1 will 
continue to give 
their incorporation ° 
in legislation fur- 
ther study.” 


sadiencs 


PINION at the 

Capital is about 
= divided as to 
whether the veto 
has enhanced the 
President’s prestige 
with the country at 
large, or undermined 
his hold on public 
esteem. 

The bill’s boosters, 
in their anguish over 
defeat by the White 
House, are loud in 
their protestations 
that Coolidge popu- 
larity has now gone 
where the woodbine 


governor of Illinois QU. & U. twineth. They are 
could ayy Seo The temporary White House. The home of Mrs. Elmer Schlesinger, the former eae, of he fare 
out of t ee h Countess Gizycka, which is being occupied by President and Mrs. Coolidge while primarily tot “ ae 
nomination i the the White House is being repaired. Rather imposing, what? ing regions of the 
President goes out eleven states repre- 
for it. sented in the Com- 


They point out that. even Roosevelt could not do it in 1912, 
when he was infinitely better known and more popular than 
Lowden, and President .Taft far less strong than Coolidge. 

As to this, ‘“‘Cal” is preserving an oppressive silence. 

,» ~One of the three men considered closer to him than any others in 

the country assures your scribe that at this writing there isn’t a 

soul on earth who knows what Coolidge’s intentions are. 
The authority in question went still further. He said he is 
confident ‘Cal’ himself doesn’t know what his course will be, 

_ and won’t make up his mind for many months to come. 
It’s the Coolidge way. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s effort to 
smoke the President out on the ‘“‘third-term”’ issue will get exactly 


nowhere. 
icieilenas 


ENATOR Charles L. McNary, Republican, of Oregon, chair- 
man of the Senate agriculture committee and chief sponsor of 
the surplus-dumping bill, authorizes The Farm Journal to say 
that the fight goon. Hefe’s a statement specially prepared 
by him for this page: 
“The five-year effort for farm legislation has been based on 
nation-wide economic conditions of inequality, which are 


fostering industrialism at the expense of agriculture. I can 
not find any curative influence at work which, if left alone, 
will solve the situation. Therefore a neglected agricultural 


mittee of Twenty-Two. “Cal,” as his veto broadside indicated, 
doesn’t see things that way. .Toward the end of his message is 
this significant passage: 

“Tt has been represented that this bill has been unani- 
mously approved by our farmers. Several of our largest 
farm organizations have refused to support it, and important 
minorities in the members and leadership among the most 
important organization who are recorded as giving it indorse- 
ment have protested to me against it.” 


coalbencs 


IX another section of the message the President calls attention 
to the fact that the McNary-Haugen Bill “is for certain groups 
of farmers in certain sections of the country.” . 

Just before handing the corn-belters that one, “Cal’’ asked them 
why, “if this is a true farm-relief measure, it leaves out the pro- 
ducers of beef cattle, sheep, dairy products, poultry products, 
potatoes, hay, fruit, vegetables, oats, barley, rye, flax and the 
other important agricultural lines.” 

Washington is satisfied that other fingers besides the President’s 
were in the veto pie. 

It doesn’t require much reading between the lines of the com- 
munication that blew up the Corn Belt proposition to see that 
Mellon, Hoover and Jardine were close at hand when it was 
formulated. 

















SOME fellows are like that. 
Maybe it’s long practice. 
Maybe it’s instinct. It doesn’t 
matter. I know I picked a 
winner when I wrote “Prince 
Albert” in my _ personal 
smoke-column. I have never 
had occasion to cross it out. 
It’s there in indelible ink— 
to stay! 

I knew I was on the right 
track the minute I got that 
first whiff of P. A. in the tidy 
red tin. It was fragrant and 
refreshing as mountain air. 
The first fire-up confirmed 
my belief that here was the 
one tobacco for me. It was 
cool and consoling. It tasted 
great! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Wi 


ton-Salem, N. C. 








1927 


APRIL, 


Prince Albert is so mild 
that you can go to it, load 
upon load, morning to mid- 
night. Yet it has the full 
tobacco body that lets you 
know you’re smoking. It is so 
considerate of your tongue 
and throat. It’s just a winner 
any way you look at it. It will 
win you too. 

That’s my guess, anyhow. 
I suggest that you get squared 
away immediately on this im- 
portant matter. Your pipe 
can be either a cheer or a 
chore, depending on the to- 
bacco you pack it with. 
There’s no other tobacco any- 
where like good old Prince 
Albert for real pipe-joy. 


I usually 


pick a winner 






P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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A Sheaf of New Pictures 
for Our Folks 
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Down with the flat tire! 
Here’s a magnetic truck, run 
by storage batteries, that is 
used to pick up nails and 
tacks from the roadways of 
Washington, D. C. 

© U. & I ? 
iit 


tit! > 


Wit 
And on the right is a tree- LUE EA 
top house built by a nature- 
loving Californian so he 
could live up among the 
birds. Probably he likes it, 
too, but do the eae ie ig? 
©) » & 

















The army aviators now tour- 
ing South America use this 
“amphibian” plane, which » ee - . - New spring clothes for Our 
can land on water or earth i Peewee ese 3 : cee a Girls. The dress is black-and- 
as needed. The motor, by = ah ee” S white crepe; the coat is tweed, 
the way, runs upside down ; trimmed with calfskin 

© U. & U. pers i F © U. & U. 














Yes, it grows that 
way-an African 
fruit like a 

cherry, in a 
kind of cage 
© Herbert 

Photos 



































You’ve often seen Fujiyama in Japanese paintings and designs. Here it is ina photograph—the lovely sacred mountain, 70 miles fromTokyo 










































Filling forms with a stiff mix- 
ture of one part cement, two of 
sand and four of gravel or stone, 





Striking off the concrete, using 
the metal templets as guides for 


the straightedge. 





The final finishing-coat is a very 
thin layer of one part cement and 


three parts fine sand. 














A steel trowel is used to give a 
smooth finish, which is sanitary 
because if is easily cleaned. 





Four of a series of eleven illus- 
trations showing the building 


of dairy-barn floors. 


FREE! 


TRUCTOGRAPHS on the 
following subjects are in- 
cluded in this new book —each 
a complete picture-story of how 
to build correctly and econom- 
ically: 
Foundation and walls; dairy 
barn floors; hog houses; storage 
cellars; concrete walks and steps 





and cellar entrances; fence posts; 
manufe pits; septic tanks; water 
troughs. 

These additional subjects are 
pictured and described: Concrete 
block garage; feeding floors 
for hogs; barn yards; wells and 
cisterns; milk houses; barn ap- 
proaches; tobacco curing-houses. 
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Structographs 


for the farm 


Actions speak louder than words 


— So do these action pictures 


KING through the new Lehigh 
| ee Farm Book of Structographs is 
almost like watching actual farm 
construction. Pictures to a large ex- 
tent take the place of words—pic- 
tures that almost anyone can aa. 
stand and follow. 


Enough non-technical description 
is given to make each ~ orig 
doubly clear. Practical and easily 
followed directions for mixing and 
making concrete are also included. 


In this book are 280 illustrations 
and working plans covering 18 dif- 
ferent concrete jobs. The illustra- 


tions for 9 of these improvements 
are grouped in separate series—each 
series a progressive picture-story of 
the building of some one job from 
start to finish. 

A copy of this book of Structo- 
graphs will be sent you without cost 
—use the accompanying coupon. 
Below you may find the very im- 
provements you have wanted to 
make. Whatever you plan to build, 
helpful advice may be had from 
your local Lehigh dealer. See him. 
His advice is free. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill; Allentown, Pa.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. Other offices 
in principal cities throughout the United States. 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 





20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
Whatever you build —“LEHIGH” means dependability 








Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Box 15-D, Allentown, Pa. 

Please send me without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of The Lebigh Fare Book of 
Structographs. 


INGE. ccccsedocdebbsartecedbanaet bites 
BOM Sirocco dec (atheeracanpeeenen é 
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The cheerful-tidy D 
patiern shown oO? 
floor is the “*“BRITTANS 


Gold Seal Rug . 













“SAN TOY” 
Rug 
No. 587 

























sea. RUGS 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
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The OUTSTANDING floor-covering VALUE of America 


AST year thousands of 
women were surprised— 
delighted —completely won— 
by the new charm our design- 
ers had given Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs. Once again the ar- 
tistic merit of these popular 
rugs has advanced still further 
by the addition of many 
new and distinctive patterns, 
seven of which are shown here. 


To attempt to describe them 
1s useless. You must see them 
to appreciate their full beauty. 
Until you do, you won't 
know how far little money 


can go in buying rugs which 





im Gold Seal Rug. 











. ; 
n, refuse substitutes ! 


This Gold Seal, pasted right 
on the face of the pattern, 1s the 
mark of the one genuine Congo- 


vering 
vithout this Gold Seal 1s genuine 
Congoleum! For your own pro- 


Remember no floor-co 






Announcing— 
Many New Designs 


represent the highest attain- 
ment in floor-covering design. 

And when Gold Seal Rugs 
come into a home, leisure hours 
follow. For a light, easy mop- 
ping over the smooth, sanitary 
surface makes them spotless 
and fresh as new. 

At the present low prices 
Gold Seal Rugs are a bargain 
that no housewife can afford 
to overlook. Sizes range from 
small mats to 9x 15 foot rugs. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Cleveland Kansas Cicy Pittsburgh Minneapoli 


Dallas New Orleans San Francisco Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada — Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


**WOODLAND” 












it the GOLD SEAL appear on the RUGS you 





UG buy! 
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A Six-Part Story—Part VI 


By Norrell Gregory 








his progress. The tremendous wind, sweeping along be- 

hind, brought advancing wave upon wave of rain—almost 
solid walls of water. Compared with the sizzling atmosphere, 
this rain was almost ice-like; it fairly took Bly’s breath away, but 
lent new energy to the horse he rode. At the river bank; so dense 
rain and so heavy the spray from the water surface, that 
he was unable to see ten feet. So —— the futility of hap- 
hazard searching, he drew the horse under the lee of an overhan 
in the bank and sat there, somewhat sheltered, until the storm ha 
spent itself. 
It passed as suddenly as it had come, and with the clearing of 
the atmosphere he turned down the river. Two hundred yards 
downstream he sighted the upturned tank-wagon, caught on a 
sand-bar, but neither Sol nor Gandy nor the mules were visible. 
Fearing the worst, he continued on down thé stream and presently 
came upon them, the mules cropping the freshened grass on the 
bank above, while Gandy and Sol were huddled in a cave-like 
cavity of the bank. 

“Hey, Bly!’ greeted Gandy, grinning widely, ‘come up here 
and help me get this drunk outa the hole.” 

Bly scrambled up the bank with alacrity. 
“How did it happen?” he asked. 

“LaFave got Sol drunk, then unchocked 
the wagon and it pushed the team in. Sol 
didn’t have any more sense than to go in after 
‘em, and | had to go in after’em both. I cut 
the mules loose from the wagon and dragged 


B: urged the horse riverward, using voice and heel to speed 


was this 


Sol out. The mules swam out all right, but 
Sol took on a lot of water. Bet he’s erupted 
a tubful in the last half-hour. Wait till I 
git my claws on that LaFave! Bly, that 
feller’s downright wicked!” 

“Not any more.”’ Bly spoke soberly, then 
related what had happened. Gandy sat 
with bulging eyes. 

“Under the belt!’ he exclaimed, as Bly 
finished. ‘Flat as a pancake! Don’t that 
beat the band!’ 

“Let's see if we can get Sol over to Kelso’s,”’ 
said Bly. ‘‘We’ll put him in the hay-loft and 
let him sleep it off.” 

“Put him on the horse,” said Gandy. 

“Just hang him across the saddle; he needs 
his head down anyway.” 
ND that is the way they took him to 
Kelso’s barn, where they left him in a warm, fragrant nest 
of hay, to sleep off the effects of the drink and wetting. 

Chris met them as they left the barn. ‘“There’s a.phone call 
from your aunt,” he said. “She left word for you to come home 
as soon as you could.”’ 

Bly looked at Gandy questioningly. “Go ahead,” said Gandy; 


“T can handle the rig. Don’t believe we'll be able to thresh any 
more today, anyhow.” 


“Anna just got back from over there,” Chris told them, “and 
there’s a bridge washed out in the Sutter flats. You'll have to 
take the north road around. They got more rain than we did.” 

Bly hurried into dry clothes and left at once in the Rockeater. 


remarked after dinner. 


“Bad accident, LaFave’s,”’ Gand 
It was 


“Mighty bad,” agreed Chris. ‘But he had it comin’. 
bound to come one way or another.” 
“Bad actor,” said Gandy. 


“Mighty bad,” said Kelso again. “I know it sounds mean to 
Say it, but I’m no hypocrite, whatever else I am, and I’m not 
sorry it happened. And neither is anybody else in this country, 
if folks would be honest enough to say so,” 


“Bad for his family,” said Gandy. 
“Not got any family,” said Kelso. ‘There comes the coroner. 
I phoned him.” ‘ 
FTER a cursory examination of the scene of the accident and 
the body, then a brief inter view of witnesses of the accident, 
the coroner turned in a report of death “by act of Providence.” 
fe paakon we can thresh any more today?” asked Gandy, after 
ad gone 


“No, you don’t,” exclaimed Gandy, with fine sarcasm. 
to come that over me, young lady. 
You don’t know he’s crazy about you, do you?” 


“T sent the crew out to scatter shock,” replied Kelso, “and 
with this wind and sun it’ll dry fast. Wouldn’t be surprised but 
what you can thresh by four or half-past.”’ 

“Maybe Petrie won't want to thresh today,” said Gandy, con- 
siderately, ‘‘seein’s he lost his partner.”’ 

“Petrie will be the first guy to whistle for wheat,” replied Kelso. 
“T know that guy. Want me to help you git that wagon out of 
the river?” 

“Why, yes Chris,” said Gandy, “I'd appreciate it. If we thresh 
~~ more y we've got to have it.” 

t was near three o’clock when they succeeded in extricating the 
wagon and getting the tank refilled. As they pulled back to the 
rig they could see the black smoke rolling in great clouds from 
Petrie’s engine. 


“Told you,” Kelso pointed. ‘He's gettin’ up steam now. 






‘Don’t try 
I cut my teeth too long ago. 


Believe that grain will thresh all right in another hour. Didn't 


rain so much and it’s dryin’ fast.”’ 


ANDY found that there was still fire in the Wildcat and a 
sufficient head of steam to start the pump. He filled the 
boiler carefully and coaled the fire. By four o’clock the safety 
valve was blubbering and the crew on hand, ready to start. Kelso 
ave the word to start at exactly four o’clock, and Gandy, engineer 
for the timé, blew for wheat. Petrie’s whistle answe im. 

The wheat was tough and the pull on the engine ferrific. Gandy, 
hardly an expert with an engine and not familiar with the Wild- 
cat’s whims, had a hard time keeping ele head of steam. At 
five o’clock the last loads were in and C came up and sat down 
on the locker. 

“Looks like it’s goin’ to be close between you and Petrie,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Can’t see any differenee in the kind of work you've 
been ddin’. Looks like it’s goin’ to be a question as to who is 
first on the bridge.”’ é ° 

“Petrie sure must have been threshin’ wheat today,” said 
Gandy, toiling with the scoop. “He about done?” 7 

“Got a little more left than you have, but he’s threshin’ faster. 
Give her all you’ve got—it’ll be a race from now on.” 2 

“T’ve been givin’ her all I’ve got!” wheezed Gandy, wiping 


sweat. “‘Wish Bly was here. He's the boy that can ke her 
set up and beg. Sa , you hike over to the house and call him up. 
Tell him to get on here as soon as he can.”’ 

Kelso looked at him in surprise. 


“Why, he can’t get here in time to help out any,” he said 
“Tt’s 100 miles—three, four hours drive.” (Continued on page 80 
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The a the Toggenburg 


EFORE reaching Neslau, I had 

to change trains several times 

I then completed the last leg of 

the journey by taking the postal 
automobile which crosses the 
mountains and links two railway systems. 
It was pitch dark when we began our 
ascent of the Toggenburg country from 
Neslau. The gradient was rather steep in 
places, but the road was good. Every few 
miles the driver would stop at some hamlet 
or village and collect and deliver mail. It 
became wearisome in the darkness, as the 
driver stopped a long time in some of the 
houses he visited, and often came out as 
if he were not very anxious whether he com- 





‘By JOHN ASHTON 


pedigree and hopes for the 
straight off the reel, as 
used to do, as soon as he entered a 
strange barber shop, but I began to 
fire rapid questions at him by way of 
a change, and soon discovered that in 
addition to being the village barber he 
was also the official photographer for 
the Toggenburg Goat Society. 

Going back to the inn for breakfast, 
I was met by a smiling, open-faced 
man who introduced himself as the 
secretary of the ‘‘Zuchtbuch,’”’ or Herd 





pleted the journey or not. At last we Book. He was also the village oo? 
______————” Soloman. I took him to 
~] the inn; he had had 
oo | breakfast but did not 
‘, A mind drinking a cup 
Viggen of coffee while I had 












arrived at the mountain village 
of Wildhaus, the highest in the 
Toggenburg and the geographical 
center of the Toggenburg goat- 
breeding country. The vehicle 
stopped at the door of the “‘Gast- 
haus Zum Wilhelm Tell.” A 
cheery light and an appetizing 
smell greeted me as I entered. 
For several minutes the occu- 






























mine. Apparently it 
was known that a 
stranger was in camp. 
Before I had finished 
eating, the president 
of the local goat society 





future 
Mark Twain 





stick across his shoulder. The goats re- 
main on the Alpine pastures all day long 
and return at dusk. This lasts from the 
first week in May to the middle of 
October. As the animals return 








pants of the large room—a sort 
of a tap-room and dining-room 


Left, the little mountain village 





combined—did not know quite 
what to think about me. A num- 
ber of the village worthies were 
playing cards and drinking cider 
—“most,’’ it is called here in the 
Swiss dialect. Every man laid 
down his cards or his glass and 
stared me through and through 


of Wildhaus, the geographical 
center of the Toggenburg goat- 
breeding country. Wildhaus is 
the highest village in the Toggen- 
burg country. Above, village 
boys herding goats on Alpine 
pasture. The goats do not return 
from pasture until dusk 


as if I were some rare and curious 

animal. For a few minutes I am 

afraid I upset the cheerful equa- 

nimity of those simple mountaineers. I did 
my best, however, in the most fluent German 
I could command, to reassure everybody by 
telling them I was interested in the Toggen- 
burg goat and had come on purpose to see 
them and their goats. A good supper was 
ordered and while it was being prepared I 
talked goat to those Swiss farmers. They 
told me that I was the first American or 
Englishman who had ever visited their 
village to study the goat-breeding industry. 


EXT morning I went to look for a 
barber. While he was shaving me, he 
began to ask many questions, as barbers in 
all countries do. I didn’t tell him my name, 








to the village each goat scampers 
to its own home. 

During the long winters the 
goats are kept in the warm barns 
and are fed principally on hay, 
but warm mashes with a little 
meal are given in many cases to 
keep up the milk flow, I was 
told. Goats, like cows, give the 














came to pay his respects. He seemed to be 
very pleased that a visitor from across the 
Atlantic had taken the trouble to make an 
inquiry regarding their goats. A breeder of 
goats himself, he was most anxious that I 
should see one of his female kids, about 
four months old, that had already won a 
first prize at the local show. 


VEN at that early hour, all the milk 

goats’ were grazing ‘high on the moun- 
tainside. I had seen them going out at 
dawn, when looking through the window 
of the inn. They were in charge of a little 
boy who carried his lunch tied up in a 
handkerchief, suspended from the end of a 








most milk when on summer pasture, as @ 
general rule. At this period a good Toggen- 
burg doe will yield about four liters of milk 
a day on pasture alone. Goats that do this 
for a certain period are conceded to be 
first-class milkers, and may be bought, so 
I learned, for about 100 to 120 francs 
(Swiss francs, worth 19 cents). Good 
female, kids, four or five months old, are 
worth 50 to 60 francs. No animal may be 
registered unless it has been approved by 4 
committee of breeders. An approved 
animal is tagged in the left ear with its 
i | number. 
n 


order to note officially what a good © 
[Continued on page 58 ~ 


milk goat of the 
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The only sink 
with 
New Process Enamel 
that fruit and vege- 
table acids cannot 
discolor or roughen 

























A new-type ‘Standard’ sink with more 
workin 1g space under the faucet 


You have always said, “The sink 

that I want must have plenty of 
working space.”” Here it is—one with 
a sink compartment so deep that even 
a large dishpan sits well below the 
rim of the sink. You can fill a big 
pail or a tall pitcher under the faucet. 
The sink is two inches wider than 
sinks ever have been before. 


When canning time comes around, 
you ll appreciate this sink most of all. 
Because, besides giving you all the 
advantages of a modern one-piece 
enameled sink, this sink has this other 








E THREE “EIGHTS” 
MAKE SINK HISTORY 























dows. 








8- aaa low back goes Pro Sdateaioe. 8-inch deep frets Setentent 
under lower win- — over-the-rim = age 


“Standand” 


important exclusive feature—/ruit and 
vegetable juices cannot discolor or roughen 
it, Even lemon juice will not dull its 
luster. Tomato juice cannot discolor 
it. You can keep it gleaming white 
without the slightest trouble. 

You will find every improvement 
you ever wished for in this new-type 
sink. A low back allows it to go 
under lower windows. The wider 
apron is the secret of its good looks. 
You'll find that the new-type Swing- 
ing Spout Faucet, which is finished in 
Chromard, will not tarnish or corrode. 


This new-type sink has a sanitary 
built-in garbage container that slides 
back under it out of the way when 
not in use. It saves countless steps 
every day. 

These new-type ‘Standard’ Sinks 
come in three styles and seven sizes. 
You can have a single or double 
drainboard model. The trade-mark 
‘Standard’ is impressed in the enamel 
on the right-hand end of each sink. 
Write for free booklet. 


Standard Sanitary TN. Co. 
Pittsburgh 























4d [A NEW STYLE FAUCET AND 
GARBAGE CONTAINER 


out naman container 
low won-fgense ing saeey- ~~ 


shown. 
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A Dog that Built a 
Big Business 
HE love of a southern spottsman for 
his dog gave life to a business that is 
now nationally successful. 

“Sergeant,”’ the favorite hunting dog of the fa- 
mous dog lover, Polk Miller, was subject to the 
usual canine ills. Fifty years ago knowledge of 
dog remedies was meagre. Polk Miller studied 
the diseases of dogs to find effective remedies. 
His remarkable success attracted much attention 
among his numerous f sae : 
friends. He was be- At this time of year | 
sieged for advice and | watch closely for signs | 


medicines. of distemper, de-| 

From this nucleus grew | scribed on page 21 
the great organization | of Polk Miller’s Dog 
that distributes ‘‘Ser- | Book. Use Sergeant’s 
geant’s’” Dog Medicines | Distemper Medicine. | 
to all the world. 


Famous Dog Book Is Free 


Polk Miller’s notes were compiled into a 
pamphlet and distributed to dog owners. Each 
year it has been edited and revised by our 
skilled veterinarians. 

Now this enlarged up-to-date book is a guide 
for millions of dog owners. It tells of the symp- 
toms and treatment of 
Your dog needs a | dog diseases. It explains 
tonic in the Spring. | proper methods of feed- 
He should be guarded jing and breeding. It is 
against sickness and | crowded from cover to 
general weakness at | cover with useful infor- 
this time with Ser- mation. This valuable 

eant’s Condition | book will be sent free to 

Us. Page 20 in the |dog owners who write 

Dog Book. for it. 


Skilled Advice, Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
answered in Polk Miller's Dog Book, we urge you 
to write our Free Advice Department, under 
the peed famous veterinarian and do 
specialist an ee 
Personal attention to | az puppies should be 
every inquiry. State wormed regularly to 

reed, age and sex of | insure good , health 
your dog and all symp- | 4nd even their lives. 
toms. Complete instruc- | The reason is givenon 
tions for care and treat- | Page 15 of of the Dog 
ment will be sent | Book. Use Sergeant’s 
promptly without | Sure Shot Capsules. 
charge. 





























» » » 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines are sold by 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot ob- 
tain them, write us direct. 
Address: Polk Miller Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 1960 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for your free copy of 
Polk Miller’s dog book. 


Write us for a FREE sample of 
Sergeant’s No-Tar-Odor Mange Medi- 
cine for Human Use. 
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The Home of the 
Toggenburg 


Continued from page 56 











Toggenburg breed will yield in a year, éne 
of them was put on test last year. She was 
kept up so that she could be supervised 
properly, but was fed in the same way as 
other goats, except that the herbage had 
to be carried to her at times. Her yield 
was 1,018 liters for one lactation period. 


HE Toggenburg is a full medium-sized 

breed. There are a few breeds larger, 
but there are more which do not attain 
to the size of this breed. Toggenburgs 
present a striking appearance, due to their 
color and expression of the face. They 
are of light or medium (nut-colored) 
brown with a distinctive white stripe, 

















A typical Swiss home 


about an inch wide, running down each 
side of the face. There is also a light 
ring around the ears and the root of the 
tail. White spots on other parts of the 
body are objectionable. The hair differs 
in length, but in general the longer-haired 
variety is more preferred. The eyes are 
very attractive and the whole expression 
denotes a mild but active temperament. 
The breed is hornless; should 4 “sport” 
be dropped with horns it is debarred from 
registry, whether male or female. Like 
most of the Swiss goat breeds the Toggen- 
burg carries wattles, one on each side of 
the neck, and both sexes have a beard. 
There were 34 members of the Toggen- 
burg Goat Society in the little village of 
Wildhaus, and there are other local 
societies in the surrounding villages in 
the Toggenburg Valley. The upper 
Toggenburg, of which Wildhaus is the 
most characteristic center, and _ the 
Werdenberg Valley, comprise the real 
cradle of the breed, but Toggenburgs are 
met with in other cantons besides that of 
St. Gall. There are many people in 
Switzerland who can not afford to ae a 
cow but can well maintain a goat on the 
small patch of land near their houses. 


HERE are several other excellent goat 

breeds in Switzerland. Perhaps the 
best known to Americans is the Saanen, 
which is widely distributed over the 
western part of the country. It is per- 
haps the most common milk goat of 
Switzerland. Its real home is in the 
valleys of the Saanen and the Simme, in 
the canton of Berne. It is also found in 
considerable numbers in other cantons. 
As a breed, it is somewhat larger than the 
Toggenburg; hornless, and all white in 


color. The hair is short and thick. Bucks 


have a short mane on the back. A few 
black spots on nose, eyelids, ears, udder, 


etc., are not objectionable. Bucks aver- 
age from 70 to 90 kilos and does from 50 
to 60 kilos. The yield of milk compares 
favorably with that of the Toggenburg. 





































































When Bag Balm comes into the cow barn, 
out goes all the annoying, costly troubles of 
the udder and teats. No more loss of milk 
through nervous, restless cows. 

Bag Balm heals, with marvelous speed, all 
cuts, chaps, cracked teats, teats stepped on 
or bruised in any way. The healingis usually 
effected between milkings. Just adab of Bag 
Balm assures the complete rebuilding of the 
injured tissues. For Caked Bag, Bunches, 
Cow Pox—any inflammation or congestion 
Bag Balm gives prompt, effective relief. 

Bag Balm is clean, sanitary, inexpensive— 
and cannot taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 
package, 60c, at general stores, feed dealers 
and druggists. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied, order from us, giving us his name. 
Booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles,” sent free, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 





HANSEN’S PRODUCTS 


for making butter and cheese 


Makers of prize-winning butter and cheese the 

world over rely on Hansen’s Dairy Prepara- 

tions. Absolutely and uniformly pure. Guaran- 

teed to give best results. Be sure to specify: 
’ 


Hansen’s Hanse 
Danish Butter Color Cheese Color Tablets 
40z. Bottle, 35¢c; By mail ‘ 

60c. Will color 400 Ibs. 


ansen’s Junket Tablets 
Rennet Tablets Pkg. of 10 15c 
g. of 24, 85c For Cottage Cheese 
Make 250 lbs. cheese and Desserts. 


If your Druggist or Da 

supply you, order direct. Valuable klet ‘‘The Story 

of Cheese" sent FREE with your order on request. 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Dept. 44 - Little Falls, N. Y. 


Supply Decier cannot 














Calf Scours | 


is a germ infection easily pre- 
vented and controlled by feed- 
ing B-K in drinking water. 


losses from this disease, also Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, etc. 


Write for copy of the Free s 
General Laboratories 


Dept.118DB Madison, Wis. 












OIE 
O. 1. C. AN? CHESTER wuire " 
= Se ® gilts, Pigs $8. each. No kin. Pedi; .. Pro- 
lific. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices rea e, Start 


the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 








FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 











Free book tells how to reduce — 
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The Herd Bull and 
His Care 








W! [EN six months old, the bull calf 
uld be separated from the heifer 
and fed a ration that will keep him 
nidly. At this age, feed from 
four t eight pounds of grain daily, de- 
pending on his size. 
Most dairymen prefer to feed bulls 
the same grain ration that is fed to the 
other growing stock. But in addition, a 
good leguminous roughage is necessary, 
unt depending on the size of the 
Mature bulls will eat as much 
us 1£ inds of hay daily. Silage may be 
fed to the growing bull in small amounts, 
say five pounds. 

4 common grain ration for the mature 
complete growth is: Three 
' yvnmeal, three parts ground oats, 
thre rts wheat bran, one part linseed- 
m« Along with this ration should be 
fed leguminous roughage and some corn 
1oad stover. 

lo keep the bull in excellent condition, 
but not fat, exercise is a factor that must 
not be forgotten. If the bull can not have 
access to a yard at all times, he should 
at least be tied outdoors and allowed to 
ick and forth on a strong cable. 


Choosing a Herd Bull 


bu [ter 


When selecting a herd bull, see to it that 
he is not only of satisfactory individuality 
himself, but that his ancestry is a fair 
guarantee of a continuance of that in- 
lividuality in his get. Satisfied on this 


idy the pedigree. If you are a 


breeder, for instance, you will 
want to know the conditions under which 
the seven-day records were made, and you 
will also want to know how much 365-day 
blood is in the more or less immediate 


ancest You will also want to know if 

the butter records were made with a 

normal Holstein percentage of fat, or 

” whet! the large butter records were 

made m a relatively small quantity of 
mii} 

The conditions under which most of the 


milk sold in this country will give a 
decided advantage to the man who sells 
whole n nilk, and for this reason the 
Holstein breeder is looking for the largest 
possible flow of milk of a satisfactory 
butterfat content. Guernsey and Jersey 
breeders usually.cater to a different kind 
of market—either a special milk which 
demands a nice premium, or else to a cream 
market. Therefore, they will pay special 


attention to the butterfat production. 


Type Reproduced in Get : 
The statement has been made that pro- 
duction does not always reproduce itself, 
but that type nearly always does. To 
get an accurate answer to this problem, 
it would be necessary to go more deeply 
into the study of breeding than is prac- 
tical in a short article like this. But you 


have surely noticed that a slopy-rumped 
bull usually sires slopy-rumped calves, and 
that a good, straight-backed bull often 
sires calves of good top lines out of poor 
COWS 

It b ehoo ves the dairy-cattle breeder, 
therefore, to study this question of types 
and individuality. If you will study the 
pedigrees of the winners at the great dairy 
shows you will find that many of the cows 
have fine advanced-registry records; that 
the bulls almost invariably have a good 
list of high-producing daughters, and 


progeny which make good in the show 
ring. Type and production go hand in 
hand, and it is a wise breeder who com- 
bines them in his own herd. 
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Announcing! 


Ask your a ony to show you a new 
De Laval. one side-by-side with 
any other wea ine. Not onc ina hun- 
dred who does so fails to choose the 
DeLaval. Sold on easy terms. Trade 
allowances made on old separators. 








HESE brand-new De Laval Separators 

are now on display by De Laval Agents. 

We invite all cream se tor users to 

see and try them, for we are confident all who 
do so will agree that the pty the best cream 
se tors ever made. ey are the crowning 
achievement in nearly 50 years of separator 
manufacture andleadership. New features are: 


a1. Turnable Supply Can. The supply 
can may be turned so that tinware and bowl 
may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
separator. Every user will like this feature. 


2. Easier Turning. [For three years the 
De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests, to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in this 
new series, which both start and turn easier 
than any other machines of even less capacities. 


3. Oil Windew. The new oil window 
enables you to see at all times the level and 
condition of the oil. It shows ata glance whether 
or not the separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Fleating Bowl. All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used 
in De Laval Separators with such wonderful 
results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 
smoother cream. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


che ae Levee 





















IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance ga Catalog on 
—Estimates cheerfully given. =. filled prom: 





cutter in the test. 
your own farm. 


wheel and cylinder types. s 

beng ae name of nearest dealer. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. co. 

526 S Wor Were Bend, Wis. 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H. P. 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M.—the lowest power of any 
It should do as well on 












AVERAGED STUEMITY 


That's what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Iowa, did. 
There's big money made making 
wells. Be your own You 
need but small capital to start. 
. We make complete line of augers 
"0 and drills, horse and gel wt 
er. Write today er: 
and easy terms. Slicntion 
Clarieda, lowa Box 788 



















FARM FEN 








1 Frnt 20 rod for a 2%-in. 
Prepaid! nd. 

18e in Iowa and only ‘sl weet 

more in other states for 

From Ff to User Direct. 


We PAY Tue, caeiepr. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 127 MORTON, ILLS. 
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PURDY’S re Box 61-F,WELLS, MINN. 
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10 TO 15 PER CENT 
MORE WOOL 


Using a Stewart Machine for 
ahente g and you will get about a 
pound snore wool from the aver- 
Brace. than if you used hand 






















achine will pay f for ~~ 
half a day. The machine 
more w er wool, with ~ 
work. Be sure to getcomplete in- 
formation on new Stewart Safety 
Comb. longer, shears easier. 
Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Hand Power Shearing Machine 
The world’s best hand-operated 
shearing machine. Strong, purdy. 
easy—shears fast. EF asy 
use. Guaranteed to give satisf;: 
tion or money back. $24.00 at your 
dealer’s or send us $200 and we 
will =——_— it ~y here. Pay bal- 


Clipped Horses Cleaned 
in Half the Time 


Clip horses are cleaned in half 
the time. They work better, look 
better and feel better. Do not tire 
as quickly. Clip the horses this 
spring. Usea 


Stewart No.1 Clipping Machine 
Best made. Ball bearing.Clips fast 
and easy. Lasts long. Same ma- 
chine clips cows and mules. $14.00 
at dealer’s or send $2 and pay bal- 
ance on arrival. Guaranteed satis- 
factory or money back. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


6574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
World's largest makers of cliy ping 
and shearing machines. Co 


plete catalog 











on request. 
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SEPARATOR Oy) 
; f 
wantio fas a 
Gene sey eee by an any in Work World for close ENS 
. easy turning and conven- 
uick Cleaning owl is Seer i 
tary mary marvel, Skims warm or cold milk. 
es thick or thin cream perfectly. #3 
Seven sizes, from 850 Ib. to one-cow size, 
ag SHIPMENT ny a poy hn 
rices as low as 4.95. 
Easy monthly ts low as $2.20. 
a Weite for FRIE Catalog 
Tells about our sensational money savin 
ears our pom prices. free servicing ond 
rite for it TODAY 
American Separator Co. 
Box 3-J. Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Box 3-J, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 





















I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
ny Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
ll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
by the a only $1.00 plue 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E, B. Marshall, Pres., 
231 University Reiding, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


POWER MILKER 


COMPLETE ‘%o use 


Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient, Easy to use. Sold on 30 
days Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 
uncrated--no installation cost--no pipes--no 
i t é pes the 
ds. Self-cleaner. 
Free Book o-i,0: ook The 
we About Miikers.’ Complete 
Write,today. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
. a) 222 White Street, Ottawa, Kans. 
me 122 McGee Bidy., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Get booklet 
Want a Sheep? [°) it's 
Breeders from American Hampshire ‘Sheep Ass’n. 
Comfort A. Tyler. Secretary. 48 Wrotland Ave, Metroit, Mich. 
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Ayrshire Champion 

HE living champion of the Ayrshire 

breed is a cow owned by the Vermont 
Industrial School, Vergennes, Vt. Her 


name is Bountiful Lassie. On December 
17, 1926, she finished a record of 24,556 
pounds of milk containing 923.2 pounds 
of fat. She is nine years old and was 
milked four times a day during the entire 
year in which the record was made. Only 
one Ayrshire in the United States has a 
better record for fat production—and she 
was Lily of Willowmoor. Only one 
Ayrshire has produced more milk—Garc- 
laugh May Mischief. 


‘-« 
Pumpkins for Dairy-Cows 


Is the old practise of feeding pumpkins 
to dairy-cows going out? I have been on 
quite a few farms recently, and on only 
one farm did I find any pumpkins or 
squashes. It used to be common practise 
on our farm, and on neighboring farms as 
well, to grow pumpkins for pigs and cows 
every year. 

Too bad the practise is dying out in 
some sections. Pumpkins are palatable, 
cows like them, and they have approxi- 
mately the same feeding value as beets, 
roots and apples. Some folks say pumpkin 
seeds dry up a cow, but there is se 
to it. This notion probably has come 
from trying to make pumpkins too large 
a part of the ration. If fed alone, it would 
require 200 or 300 pounds of pumpkins 
per day, more than a cow can eat, to fur- 
nish enough dry feed to meet the needs of 
an average milking cow. 

Pumpkins are of greatest value when 
fed at the rate of 30 to 60 pounds a day 
in addition to a good grain-and-hay ration. 
The seeds, instead of being poisonous or 
deleterious to milk flow, are probably the 
most valuable part of the pumpkins. F. 


.. = 


Cane Forage for Horses 


The horses 6n Gerald Wileox’s farm, Red 
Willow county, Nebr., do not know what 
hay is in their daily feed ration—that is, 
hay such as alfalfa, or timothy, or the 
native prairie hays. Their year-round 
feed which takes the place of these hays 
is cane forage. 

“T got the idea of using cane for horses 
from an old horse-breeder,” says Wilcox. 
“His horses were always in such splendid 
condition and I asked him one day if 
there was any special reason for the 
condition. The old horseman told me 
cane hay accounted for it. So I started 
using cane. Ever since that time I have 
planted some for horse feed, and I have 
Sean very well pleased with ‘the results.” 

Wilcox uses orange cane, as the horses 
seem to like it better than any of the 
other kinds that he has tried. The field 
put in cane is drilled at the rate of from 
two to three bushels per acre, usually on 
bottom land. The cane is cut with a 
binder and shocked up about the last of 
September. It is left out in the shock 
until thoroughly dried and then put in 
the barn. “My horses never get _ of 
cane,” says Wilcox. H.H 









SAVE-"=-HORSE 


stops lameness while horse works, 
or money back. 

Signed guaranteee to end spave 
in, thoropin, high ringbone, splint, 
shoulder, tendon and foot trobles. 

FREE big book clearly describes 
every lameness, and tells what to 
do. Book, sample guarantee and 
“vet” advice are all FREE. 

Write at once, today! 


Troy ¢ Chemical Company 
3216 Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sor yan has “Save-the-Horse’’ 
—or, we ship direct, postpaid. Don’t 
take a substitute, there is isn’t any! 

here’s nothinglike*‘Save the Horse." 








STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly butquickly. 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 

Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
dollar; ms ot 0) a lame step in months. 
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Retained Afterbirth 


is removed cleanly and naturally 
without danger of infection, by 
the B-K way. A warm solution of 
B-K, funnel, small rubber hose, 
and pail, the entire equipment. 

' Ask for our book telling how. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 118DA Wis. 
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Send for new Free Catalog show- 
ing milk cans, p>. signee: oe 
ers, scales, bottles, bottle ca: a pee 
and all dairy ee. qual- 
ity, low price, money bods t guaran- 


tee. 
Cc. H. DANA 
60 Main St., West = N. H. 
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Longhorn Cattle, 
Sheep Profits, etc. 








HE long-horned, or Spanish breed of 
ttle, once so numerous in the South- 
west, will be preserved from complete 
xtinetion. The Forest Service will main- 
herd in the Wichita National 
I t in Oklahoma. The agricultural 
priation bill, signed by President 
ge on January 17, carries an item 
for their purchase and maintenance. 
r) ire still a few head of Longhorns 
und in Texas. The government 
vill be selected by expert cattlemen 
with the characteristics of the 
ghorn cattle and of the ranges of the 
wank 


When cutting roots—turnips or car- 
for the stock or horses, I al- 
ways use a sharp, square shovel. I 
made a good strong box from lumber, 
t three feet long by two feet wide, 

re I put the vegetables while 

ng them. This is a much quicker 

cut them. PF. W. Hill. 


Sheep growers in Eastern Oregon say a 
band of sheep is expected to pay the 


way to 


owner $8 a ton for hay, $1.62 for range, 
8 per cent on livestock investment, cur- 
rent wages for labor, and about 40 cents 


a head additional. If the grower owns 


the ewes outright, grows his own hay, 
owns his pasture, and does his own work, 
the items of this budget come into his 
own pocket. If he borrows the money to 


buy the ewes, buys the hay, rents the 
range and hires the labor, 40 cents a head 
all that is coming to him, 


‘‘Horse Bots and Their Control,” 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1503, free from 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, Washing- 


on, D.C. A dandy bulletin for your 

lib j. 
Stateme ent on page 54, March; “dipping 
milk from the can is only a memory, 
while generally true, has a few exceptions. 
Mr. Rommel points out that one of the 
outstanding instances is in New York City, 
where getting rid of this practise without 
harming producers and consumers is a big 
problem. Credit is here given Union 
Stockyard and Transit Co., Chicago, for 
illustrations of the Hereford steer, of 
Clarence Kirklevington and of the Chi- 
cago stockyards in 1871. Omitted from 
March through an oversight. 


Hog-house plans—the Stock Editor 
has made up a list of bulletins that 
can be had free from various experi- 
ment stations and other sources, all 
containing plans of hog-houses. The 
list is too long to print, but will be 
sent to anybody writing the Stock 
Editor for it. 


In the final analysis, the individual dairy- 
man can do more to boost his profits by 
culling out poor milkers than he can in 
any other way. It takes organization to 
improve buying and selling conditions. 


A good 
living) 





The man who buys all his 
feed has no business in 











and dairying. He ought to 
10% raise his roughage and 
silage, if nothing more. If 
he raises a part of the 
grain, so much the better. Grow 


good legume hay and silage, and 
with good cows you can make a 
profit on purchased concentrates. 
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“RELIABILITY 


NLESS a hame will stand up 
under the hardest usage, it is 
not reliable. Tests have shown that 
the wSHC® brand hame, whether 
of wood or steel, will meet any strain 
to which they reasonably can be 
subjected in actual service. Of course 
there are different types of uSHC2 
hames for different kinds of work, 
but if you are using the right type, 
you may rely upon your “SHCo 
trademark, 

Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


U.S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Hames and Saddlery Hardware 


-_----Se Oe - MAIL THIS TODAY --—--—--—-—-—-—— 
U. 8S. HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 
Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet “‘ Horse Sense.”’ 


usSHcCo 





















WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and i there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
gq has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today is a wonderfully durable and 
efficient windmill. 
% The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
Y solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. co. 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 
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New 


S IT was the feeding of mash that 
first made commercial poultry 
keeping possible, and as it is 
generally considered that eggs come largely from 


mash, is not the next logical development in poultry- 
feeding to employ a complete ration in the form of all mash? 
Undoubtedly this will lt the next development if it can be 


successfully accomplished. Can it be done? If so, how and what 
is the evidence for.or against such radical departure from estab- 
lished practise? How about the scratch-grain-exercise theory? 

In an endeavor to answer these and other questions in regard 
to this new method of feeding, the Ohio station has been conducting 
extensive experiments with large numbers of chicks, growing 
pullets and layers. Since 1922 all the chicks used in connection 
with the numerous chick-feeding experiments have received an 
all-mash ration without any scratch grain. The all-mash ration 
and method of feeding was successfully employed by the station 
with 5,000 chicks, the corresponding pullets and 1,000 layers in 


‘By D. C. KENNARD 


Way To Feed Chickens 


or even the layers to take this particular form 
of exercise in addition to their other activities. 

While no marked difference in egg-production 
or mortality of birds may result from the all-mash ration and 
method of feeding, there are other advantages of the new method 
which will appeal to every poultry-keeper. 


Advantages of the New Method 


The all-mash method is more sanitary. The birds are not required 
to secure a part of their feed from the floor litter, which is ee 
more or less filthy, or from contaminated ground. Less skill and 
labor of feeding are required. 

This new method of feeding avoids practically all changes of 
feed and thus simplifies the whole lentions s¢hedule. The same 
mash mixture is used for both the chicks and the pullets on summer 
range. The customary procedure of feeding different grain and 
mash mixtures, each being changtd or manipulated according 
to the age of the chicks, is confusing and often attended with 




















Open trough with grid for feeding mash to chicks 


1924 and 1925, and again the following year with a similar number 
of chicks and pullets and 3,500 layers. In fact, the new method 
of feeding has proved so satisfactory that the station no longer 




















Grid for mash box shown at left 


hazardous results. Such changes are unnecessary in the Ohio all- 
mash ration and method of feeding. 

There is no guesswork or confusion about what proportion of 
scratch grain to feed. Regardless of 





feeds scratch grain except to certain 
groups to secure further data as to 
the relative merits of the old and 
the new methods of feeding. 


Experimental Results 


The results of numerous tests have 
revealed no benefit from the feeding 
of mash, and scratch grain in litter, 
when compared with the same ration 
fed in the form of all mash. 

Chicks and growing pullets may 
not necessarily grow more rapidly on 
all mash, depending on the skill of 
the feeder and the ration, but a 
marked improvement in uniformity 
of growth almost invariably results. 
This means fewer culls and better 

ullets in the fall. In respect to the 

yers; practically the same egg- 
production and mortality of birds 
resulted with either method of 
feeding. 

As to the scratch-grain-exercise 
theory, extensive tests with large 
numbers of birds during the last 
three years at the Ohio station failed 
to show any benefit from the feeding 
of the scratch grain in litter to either 
chicks, growing pullets or layers. 
Strange to say, it appears that chick- 
ens do not require scratch grain to 
be fed in litter either for exercise or 
for other reasons. 

Since more is known as to what 

















constitutes a complete ration for 
chickens, it seems that the supposed 
objects for which scratch grain is fed 
in litter are attained by proper 
nutrition. Undoubtedly exercise is 
beneficial to chickens, but it seems great deal of trash is 
doubtful if any benefit is derived picked up with scratch 
from feeding scratch grain in litter feed 

to induce the chicks, growing pullets 


Left, crop and contents, 
bird fed all mash. 
Right, bird fed mash 
and scratch feed. A 








how well the mash may be balanced 
with proteins, minerals and vitamins, 
it can be, and often is, unbalanced by 
the improper feeding of scratch grain. 

A noticeable improvement in the 
uniformity of growth almost in- 
variably results. If suitable mash- 
feeders providing ample feeding-space 
are used, the timid as well as the 
aggressive birds have a chance to 
get their share of the feed. The 
mobbing and confusion often attend- 
ing the feeding of scratch grain are 
avoided. 

The all-mash ration for chicks and 
growing pullets is as follows: 


Per cent 
Yellow corn (coarse ground) 70 
Winter wheat middlings 20 
Meat scraps (medium) 50% 
protein 
Poultry bonemeal (granulated 
chick size) 4 
Salt 1 
Wheat-mixed feed, shipstuff, shorts 
or brown middlings can be used in 
place of the winter-wheat middlings. 
Skim-milk (sweet or sour) or but- 
termilk to drink instead of water 
during the first eight or ten weeks is 
required for best results. Condensed 
or dried buttermilk or skim-milk 
may be used instead of the liquid 
products. Condensed buttermilk usu- 
ally contains about 28 per cent 
solids, and when fed as a drink 
from one to two pounds can be 
mixed with each gallon of water. 
Dried buttermilk or skim-milk is fed 
as a part of the dry mash, from 10 
to 15 per cent in addition to the 








meat scraps. 











above mash containing 5 per cent a 
[Continued on page 64 
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all- J.C. Penney Company Department Anniversary offerings is an extra- 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 











are rac 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
ati of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
ai have had serious losses from White Diar- | 
Rit rhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell it in 
it her own words: 
ae “Dear Sir: I see reports of so many | 
} losing their little chicks with White Diar- | 

| 
' 














rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
ep My first incubator chicks when but a few 
‘alt day. old, began to die by the dozens with 

HM White Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
: and was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.’,—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by microscopic 
organisms which multiply with great rapid- 
ity in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with the 
droppings. Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine."” Remember, there is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Prevent it 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and watch the wonderful results. 
Hundreds of our customers haven't lost one 
chick where they lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy CGo., Dept. 
282, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have found this 




















| company thoroughly reliable and always get 
} the remedy by return mail.’’— Mrs. C. M. 
§ Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 
You Run No Risk 
i We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-workin 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 








as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
our losses and greatly increase your profits. 






extra large box)—give it in all drinking water : 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose | 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 1 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantce 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t I 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, lowa 
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used for 
separated from the pullets and kept in 
separate quarters after six weeks of age. 





New Way To Feed 
- Chickens 


Continued from page 62 











If for any reason it is impossible to supply 
milk, the meat scraps should be increased 
to 10 or 15 per cent of the mash, but milk 
in some form is required for best success. 
Oyster-shell, chick size, should be avail- 
able at all times in suitable boxes or 
feeders. 

A granular mash is preferred by the 
birds to one finely ground. Hence the 
corn is ground so the larger granules are 
about the size of a*half-kernel of wheat. 


Method of Feeding 


First ten weeks: When the chicks are put 
into the brooder they first receive liquid 
skim-milk or buttermilk to drink; or if 

















Reel mash-feeder for chicks after four 
or five weeks old 


the dried-milk products are added to the 
mash they receive water. The dry mash 
is given as the first feed from 48 to 60 
hours after completion of the hatch. 
During the first two or three days, or until 
the chicks learn to eat, the mash is fed 
in small amounts five times a day in 
shallow pans, on egg-case flats, news- 
papers or thin boards. After this it is fed 
in troughs eight inches wide, 36 inches 
long ond two inches deep, and kept before 
the chicks all the time. During the first 
four or five weeks, it is well to supply 
fresh mash three times a. day in the 
amount that will be nearly consumed 
before the next feeding. 

As soon as the chicks begin to scratch 


mash out of the troughs, one-inch-mesh 
wire-netting grids should be placed over 


the mash. The grid consists of a frame 


made of No. 7 or No. 9 wire, one inch less 


in width and length than the trough. Each 


400 chicks should have three mash troughs 
and five or six drinking-fountains. 


After four or five weeks, similar troughs 


four inches deep, or the reel chick-mash 
feeders (see photo) will be more suitable. 
There is no change in the ration the first 
ten weeks, or during the brooding period. 


The cockerels, excepting those to be 
future breeders, should be 


Pullets on Summer Range 


The March- and April-hatched pullets, 
after ten or twelve weeks (and 
hatched pullets after eight or ten weeks), 
usually no longer require artificial heat 
and are ready to be transferred to the 
summer range. 
remedy it is for White | now be discontinued, except for late 
hatches, allowing the pullets to depend 
we the same dry mash with water to 
; rink, 
nd 50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for throughout the summer, although in some 


later- 


The feeding of milk may 


The same mash is continued 


nstances it may be desirable to reduce or 
ncrease the amount of meat scraps to 


retard or hasten development of the 


yullets. Ovyster-shell should be put in 


boxes. 


[Anotier article by Mr. Kennard in an 


early issue will deal with all-mash feeding 


Editor.| 





of layers. 
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oad Avicollet: 
© . 
For White Diarrhea 
In few hours, disease is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep, 
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white diarrhea. All you need do is drop 
an Avicol tablet in the drinking water. 


Thousands of poultry raisers, year after 
year, raise nearly every chick by this simple pre- 
caution, Mrs. E. E. Franks, Ramedell, Tex, 
writes: “I was losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before 
I received the Avicol. I haven't lost one since.” 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily white 
diarrhea is prevented and stop The way it 
makes sick chicks lively and healthy, in just a few 
hours, is positively amazing. If you have never 
tried Avicol, write for a free sample, or send 50c¢ 
for a full-sized package. It costs nothing to try 
the 50c package, because Avicol is guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded. But if you pre- 
fer, try the free sample first 


BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 

















804 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





from high producing 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Vigorous! Healthy! 
Prolific! Low Priced! 


Send for Booklet 
Indianhead Poultry Farm 


222 N. Main St. Toms River, N. J. 








() too Incubator ‘13 


RIUBI Cm batt 
Freight Paid east of Rockies. 


|| Hot water, copper tanks, dou- 
ble walls — dead air space — 


lass doors. 
Smpaterh rapa 


20 
Drum (80200 Chi Solck Gate? $7.25 
24-in. Wickless Canopy(25to 125 + tre 


44-in. Wickless Canopy(50 te 500Chick) 75 
advertise- 
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Y NAS Box 10, Racine, Wis. 
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Easy to Raise Sturdy Chicks! 


Authorities say a good grade of buttermilk is the © 
best nourishment for new chicks. Make it from skim 
milkby using J Buttermilk Tablets. Send 
25c for package of 15 tablets—for making 15 cult 
Chr. Hansen’s Inc. - Little Falls, 


(Ve High Bred Quality Chicksit 
- cks when “4 
ay, them, Write for big illustra 4 
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| answer the question in the a 
| Vitamin D, present in green feed to only a 
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Z Cod-Liver Oil as a 
Green Feed 


By C. S. Platt 








Ww cod-liver oil take the place of 
green feed in the winter feeding of 
poultry? If we consider only the vitamin 
content of green feed, we ean~ probably 
rmative. 


limited extent, is very abundant in cod- 
liver oil of most any grade. It serves to 
increase the availability of the calcium 


and phosphorus in the ration,*and will 
prevent leg weakness in growing chicks 
that do not have access to direct sunlight. 


Vitamin A, more or less abundant in 
feed, is also found in cod-liver oil. 
Its value lies chiefly in its ability to main- 


| tain the general health and vigor of the 


A real deficiency of vitamin A 


stock 


| will cause a swelling of the eyes similar to 


| roup. The vitamin A content of cod-liver 


a 


oil is a variable factor, however, as it is 
readily lost upon exposure to the air. 

To insure the quality of oil fed, there- 
fore, one should insist on using a tested 
oil and this in turn should not be mixed 
with the feed for more than ten days 
previous to the time it is to be fed. 


Vitamin B in Grain 


Vitamin C, found in green feed, is not 
needed by poultry, so we do not need to 
consider it, and the vitamin B factor is 
supplied in sufficient quantities in the 
grain ration. 

In considering this problem, we must 


also realize the fact that all the so-called 


“oreen feeds’? do not carry the vitamins 


| in equal amounts. Mangel beets are value- 


| place ol 


. source of vitamins, and germinated 
oats is not much better. Green sprouted 
oats is very good, however. 

In many instances a ration supple- 
mented with tested cod-liver oil woul te 
better balanced in its vitamin content 
than one supplemented with green feed. 

Green feed has other values, however, 
that make it very desirable. It seems 
only natural to feed fowls some succulent 
feed, and three or four pounds daily per 
100 birds is not objectionable. Fowls of 
their own accord will eat from eight to 
ten pounds, but this amount is excessive 
and it is more economical to have the 
birds consume more mash or grain in 
f an excessive amount of green 


le SS aS 


feed 

Then again, it is desirable to keep the 
birds active during the winter months, 
and the feeding of a small amount of greens 
daily serves this purpose. 

In genéral, it would seem best to feed a 


| limited amount of green feed and in addi- 
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tion some tested cod-liver oil. One quart 
of oil to every 100 pounds of either grain 
or mash would be enough. If used on 
grain, the oil may be mixed daily. If 
used with mash, the oil can be mixed with 
charvoal and the charcoal incorperated in 
the mash 

The oil may also be incorporated in a 
moist mash to be fed daily. When this is 


done, the amount to be used should be one 
quart a day to 1,000 birds. 
G. ¢ 
Farmers DeLuxe 
For the third time, the Lux family, 


Shelbyville, Ind., has won the champion- 
ship on corn at the International. Three 
of the corn king’s five sons have taken 
junior championships. Thomas was the 
lucky boy last fall. The father, Peter 
Lux, won the world championship ig 
1919, 1922 and 1926. 
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How the President of the Ohio Co-op 
Raises 967 of his chicks! 


HICKS that are fed right grow right! 
With the proper bealtb-elting. nour- 
ishing, bone-feather-muscle developin 
food, chicks will thrive. And avoid all 
the common ailments like leg-weakness, 
bowel trouble, etc. 

So see what Mr. Fackler, who also 
owns Locust Grove Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery near Pioneer, Ohio, has to say 
about this vital subject. 

“We have been using Pratts for five or 
six years with splendid results, raisin 
from 90% to 96% of our chicks. We fee 
in self feeders, keeping Pratts before 
them at all times. We have had no bowel 
trouble or leg-weakness.”’ 








E. M. FACKLER knows poultry. And 
his friends know that he knows or he 
wouldn’t be President of the Ohio 
Poultry Producers’ Co-op. There are 
few opportunities to get such g 

advice on a subject so important. 
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Just askyour dealer. If he knows feeds 
he’ll tell there is no quality like Pratt 
Quality. Only the finest grain products 
and other special ingredients go into 
Pratts. They’re mechanically predigested 
... . some even cooked. . . . and man- 
ufactured from start to finish without + 
being touched by human hands, 


Chicks need every one of these in- 
gredients, proportioned just as Pratts do 
it, or they won’t thrive. Ground hulled 
oats, dried buttermilk, cooked wheat, 
sterilized bone meal, ground whole No. 
2 old yellow corn, wheat middlings, 
epsom salts, ground millet and rape. 


See your dealer today! 
Experienced poultry men say the logical } 
feed when they’rethrough the baby stage 
is Pratts Buttermilk Growing Mash. It’s } 
areal builder of bone, muscle and feather. 
Finest grain products, buttermilk, meat | 
scrap, bone meal and fish meal. It’sthe | 
only feed guaranteed not only for gual- 
ity of ingredients but for proportion. 


















Tatts 


BUTTERMILK 


BABY CHICK FOOD 


—-————— — GH 


PRATT FOOD CO., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (94) 
Please send me full information and book “Raising Baby Chicks.” 








wi" CAPON a: 


CAPON GOLD, a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. 
Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show eachestep 
in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and 
cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copy- 


righted new and revised edition. Regular 
50c copy, prepaid to your address a short 
time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


George Beuoy, No. 39, Cedar Vale, Kansas 
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Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 
White—any kind 


When diarrhea appears in your 
flock, in any form whatever, stop it. 
Modern science has evolved a tablet 
to cope with this chick plague. You 
get it only in 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


You use them either way, as a preven- 
tive, or as a remedy. 

Lots of folks like to take no chances 
of backsets from diarrhea in their 
flock. For the first three weeks they 
give all the drinking water this scien- 
tific treatment. 

You simply crush and dissolve 4 
tablets to each gallon. Need never 
stir but once. 

These tablets are inexpensive. You 
get 225 fifteen-grain tablets for one 
dollar. Or 100 for fifty cents. 

Now mark this—You use these tab- 
lets at our risk, not yours. If any 
form of diarrhea attacks your flock 
that Dr. Hess White Diarrhea Tablets 
will not remedy, and do it most effec- 
tually, your dealer will refund your 
money cheerfully, because he knows 
we protect him fully. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc, 
Astinnd, Ohio 














yf from honey depends on well made 
Mc *oE ny 


And now TISAVE offers you 
brood f —. and the purest beeswax comh founda- 
tion at a price you cannot overlook. 

Standard Hoffman style brood frames (with solid bot- 
tom bar) of clear, a | wood, carefully and accurately 
made— of 50, only $2.75 f.0. b., wt. 22 Ibs. 

Purest beeswax foundation, carefully milled and 

ked, unwired, in 5 und boxes f. o. b. shipping 
point, per pound only 77c. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 

Equip your hives for profit—order now. Send check 
or money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

und 

Warehouses at Albany, N. Y., Lynchburg, Va., Tex- 
arkana, Ark., and Sioux City, lowa. SERVISA\V E BEE 
SUPPLIES are manufactured by G. B. Lewis Com- 
pany, established 1874. 


SERVISAVE 


Box F. A. 377 Watertown, Wis. 
Write for Price List 

















DES MOINES 
* Brooder House 


Geves Chicks. Warm,dry.v 
througt Reoded ith a a 


iee-proof. 

ae in: section 7 wable 

—— . bigh 
; Moines. 


4 Only $42 7 an. soetie floor 
Immediate shipment 
Des Mornes S1Lo aNnD 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
Des Moines 











THE HEALTH 
HONEY TE HEAL 


The safest and finest sweet for old and young. 
You_ can produce it. Make it a pastime or a 
regular business. If you have bees now, send for 
our handsome 1927 bee-supplies catalog. If you 
are not a beekeeper but interested in bees, send for 
our free booklet, ‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box 520, Medina, O. 
Oldest and Largest Bee Supply House in the World 


Wau CHICKS 


State Accredited. Best egg strains. 15 breeds. 
Lowest ont ee Prompt sh shipments. ey — deli- 


m Hatehery, Dept. c Clinton, Misesurl. 
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The Champion Egg 


Producer 


HEN she laid 351 eggs in 365 days, 

“Maizie,” a White Leghorn hen 
owned by the University of British Co- 
lumbia at Agassiz, broke the world record 
and placed herself in the poultry hall-of- 
fame. She competed in a test supervised 
by the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture, and which was entered by scores 
of champion egg-producers from all 
sections of the Dominion. The best 
record previously was held by &n Aus- 
tralian hen which laid 347 eggs in a twelve- 
month test conducted three years ago. 


qc ¢ 


Lime Gets Rid of Red Mites 


One year my hens, after being broken of 
sitting, refused to go on the roosts when 
replaced in a hen-house. It was very hot 
weather and they persisted in sleeping 
under the low windows next to the sills. 

Soon I found the hen-house infested 
with mites that continual sprayings with 
carbolic whitewash failed to exterminate. 
After a while I became infested myself 
and discovered that swarms crawled,up on 
me from the dirt on the floor. My Meas 
and stockings would bé covered as soon 
as I went in certain parts of the house. 

I sought advice everywhere. I asked 
about formaldehyde and was advised not 
to use it. I tried sulphur over and over 
again, fumigating with it. I know now 
I did not use enough, and that I should 
have allowed one pound for every 1,000 
cubie feet of space. Whether that would 
have done the job I do not know, but I 
do know now what would have killed 
every mite and egg that was in the dirt— 
sprinkling well all over with quicklime 
and then pouring on water. 

I was told this by a Connecticut poul- 
tryman. All the heat in the lime is 
applied directly to the mites in this way. 
Powdered lime blown into cracks in houses 
where hens are kept is death to mites. 





Rooster: “Did you ever hear of any 
one so contrary? My wife insists on 
trying to hatch out a china door-knob 
when eggs are selling at 90 cents a 


dozen” 
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Baby. Chicks [= 


Never keep chicks ag | glass. It sto; ed sun’s ultra- 
violet cnetey re causing rickets, leg weakness and 
death loss. Build a 2 GLASS 'LOTH scratch shed onto your 
ier house to admit these rays. Put GLASS CLOTH in 
the windows. Produces amazing health and wth. Ex- 
ports everywhere recommend it. In a test at College 
per cent of the chicks under window glass died, while 
all under GLASS CLOTH lived and grew very rapidly. 


Ideal for Hotbeds © 
GLASS CLOTH is a cheap and TB. 
durable covering for hotbeds. : 

Violet rays make plants grow 
plant bet and hardier. They trans- 
plant better matuse early tal yields 
big goons ds heat. More than pays 


> itse! 
tonted--Glass Cloth Made Only Us 
je aay durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by ner 
Bros., under —— patents. No other concern can copy 
our process. wr potented weather resisting formula is 
So - B.. of complete satisfaction. Get genuine. 
al GLASS CLOTH is a strong a specially treated 
to make it translucent, waterproof and weatherproof. 
Originated in 1916 and proven by eleven years success 
You will know it by its quality. So much cheaper than 
p~ Lt has won wide popularity all over the United States 


SPECIAL 


















TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 4 long and 36 in. wide, ie, patyeld 


(Covers scratch shed 9x15 ft.) If, after ten use, 
you do not find it better than glass or any substitute, re- 
turn it and we. will refund your monet, Common sense 
instructions. ‘‘Success with Baby Chicks,’’ with each 
order. Catalog illustrating uses on request. (Many deal- 
TU RI NER | Sloth) 


BROS. wetiineton, onic Dept. 208 











Brooder 
Made for $496 


For $4.96 you can make a better brood- 
er than you can buy—no matter how 
much you pay. It will take better care 
of as many as 60 chicks with less fuss 
and work than any brooder made. It 
will raise huskier chicks and lose fewer 
than a good hen. I will send you, with- 
out charge, plans for making this won- 
derful brooder. You can make it in an 
hour or two with a saw and hammer, and 
the only materials you will require are a 
packing box, a piece of table oilcloth and 
a few nails. This brooder is heated with 
a Putnam Brooder Heater which has a 
patented burner different from any other 
burner in the world, in that it will burn 
without any attention whatever as long 
as there is oil in the tank. It is fool 
proof and fire safe and a gale can’t blow 
it out. You can fill it and light it and 
forget it. It never needs trimming. The 
oil tank holds a quart and burns from 10 
to 12 days without refilling. Order a 
brooder heater today; price $4.75 post- 
paid to your door. Try the heater out. 
If not satisfied, return within 30 days 
and I will promptly refund your money. 








I. Putnan, Route 430-B, Elmira, N.Y. 
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The Dinner-Bell Fills 
the Egg-Basket 

















D you ever see a flock of hens trained 
answer the call of the farm dinner- 
bell? Most likely not; but it is a sight so 
common on the farm of a Southern Wis- 
poultryman that it has long 
ceased to cause wonder or comment on 
the part of the neighbors. 

[Those who pass the farm at ten o’clock 
y summer morning and see the hens 
hastening into the poultry-yard from all 
directions as the huge bell peals out its 
oyous call, would be surprised to learn 
that the eager response has a very appre- 
ciable influence on the egg-yield of the 
floc 

[ have always noticed,” says this 
poultryman, “that a number of hens on 
free range seldom produce as many eggs 
as the number of biddies confined to the 
poultry-yard. At first I blamed this 
underproduction on the fact that the 


= 


range fowls overexercised, but later I 
concluded that it was due mainly to their 
failure to return to the fountains during 
the day for water. And without water, 
the most perfectly balanced ration will 
produce few eggs. 
A Saving in Labor 

“As it is rather difficult and expensive 
to provide and refill fountains scattered 
about the farm, I eventually concluded 
that, at a regular hour each day, I would 


try ‘to induce the hens to return to the 
yard where cool, fresh water could be 


supplied in abundance. This I did by 
calling them at about ten o’clock eac 
forenoon, at the same time scattering 
cracked corn and wheat about the 


poultry-yard and ringing the dinner-bell. 
It did not take them long to learn that 
the dinner-bell meant lunch hour for them 
and, with very few exceptions, they al- 
ways responded. 

“At first I was satisfied with my experi- 
ment as I noted the quantity of water 
the hens consumed as soon as they had 
finished their light repast of, grain, but, 
when I further observed that the biddies 


were afterward making use of the nest- 
boxes in the poultty-house instead of 
depositing their eggs in the mangers of the 
barn and other out-of-the-way places as 
they had done before, I concluded that 
the dinner-call was proving a double- 
barreled success. At all events, I know 


the egg-yield of the flock has increased 
nearly 25 per cent this summer over last 
year’s production. 


“Of course, I can not exactly estimate 
how much of the increase’ is due to the 
fresh drinking-water consumed, nor how 
much to overcoming the tendency of the 
hens to deposit their eggs here and there 


about the farm where they can not be 
found; but I do know that the two to- 
gether make the ringing of that old, and 


otherwise useless, dinner-bell a profitable 
piece ot ¢ xercise.’’ G. . 
aq ¢ 
A dollar an acre is gll it costs George 
Osborn, of Iowa, for fertilizer. His fertil- 
izer is sweet clover, and on ground where 
sweet clover has been grown he increases 
his corn yield by as much as 25 per cent. 
One of his fields yielded 75 bushels of corn 
to the acre last year. He does not let sweet 


| clover run into two full seasons, but plows 


it under green either in the first fall or the 
following spring. Every spring he buys 
quite a bit of clover seed and seeds it in 
small grain. Sweet clover does not furnish 
any phosphorus or potash, except what it 








gets from the soil. If inoculated, the 
plants take nitrogen from the air. Y. B. 
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Barrel sawed lengthwise ‘and photographed after 
shooting 30,000 rounds of REMINGTON KLEAN- 

TRIDGE 








Barrel sawed lengthwise and photographed after 
shooting 30,000 rounds of ordinary ammunition— 
barrel carefully cleaned every time it was used. 
Accuracy fell off after 5,000 rounds. 


A MIRACLE CARTRIDGE 
NO MORE RIFLE CLEANING 
— GET THE KLEANBORE HABIT 


HROW away your cleaning rod. Shoot your rifle or pistol as much as you 

. like and forget the fear of rust. The new REMINGTON KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES positively prevent rust, corrosion, and pitting in the bore of 
rifle or pistol barrels. 
Just clean the barrel once with boiling water, dry it, and then shoot nothing 
but REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. You will never have 
to clean the inside again. 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES leave a protective film in the bore and pro- 
long the life and accuracy of the barrel. They have been exhaustively tried, 
tested, and are approved by the world’s foremost rifle and pistol shots. 


BORE CAR 
Accuracy unimpaired. 


Cleaning unnecessary. 


Because of the tremendous popularity of this _mar- 4 


velous, new ammunition, it may be copied. Avoid 
all imitations. Get the real REMINGTON KLEAN- 








BORE CARTRIDGES in the green box. Your | 
dealer has them in .22 short, long, and. long-rifle. Development Shur Shot Shells 
ure Safe 


They cost no more than ordinary cartridges. Buy  Moderastely-priced smokeless 
shotgun shells with high-priced 


some today and write us for a circular that tells quality. Shoot them atthe traps 
more about this remarkable ammunition. = , A or 


about them. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INc. 
Established 1816 New York City 


Remington, 
EANBORE 


25 Broadway 


KL 


Rifles Ammunition 





CARTRIDGES 


Shotguns Game Loads 





Cutlery 
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BIG YAN 


wo 


Guaranteed! 


Against any defect inmaterial orwork- 
manship—that’s the way we back up Big 
Yank—theworld’s greatest valuein work 
shirts. Practically impossible to rip. 
Thread-riveted at every point of strain. 
Oversize for comfort and wear! Triple 
stitched! Big armholes —wide sleeves — 
hand-size pockets. Wearers say Big Yank 
outwears two ordinary shirts. Big Yank, 
Jr., just like it, only in boys’ sizes. 

Get Big Yank today! Millions will wear 
no other! If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
only $2.00 for two shirts to 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
, ILLINOIS 
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Leg Naa NN Biggest Values 


\ Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 
saving offer on “REO” 
Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
q i , Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 

to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 

We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 


y. w la are wesather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 


mary roofs, bringing bic saving in cost. 


rite today! Get our low 


SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfactions Ask for 
Roofing Book No. 161: or for 
Gerace Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 

-401-451 Butler St., 
cinnati, Ohio 
















EASY AT LAST 
+Learn Without 
books or Lessons 
in 90 DAYS’ 


BIG PAY profession by actua! 
on a most wopcertal outing of 
ery. No use! 
8. No lessons. Learn 
\» COYNE teaches you wha’ 
ik ex know, an 











— when 0. WriteNOW 
EE R.R. FARE ‘once for big Free Elec- 
Book and R.R. Fare offer. Radio and Auto 
cal courses and lifetime employment ser- 
given without extra cost. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
W. Harrison St. Dept.47-33 Chicage 








Write for our free Guide Books and 

“*Record of Invention Biank’’ before dis- 

closing inventions. Send model or sketch 

for T ion and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Short Items About Poultry 











I know that other bards will lift 
Their golden lyres and tell 

About the bluebird’s plaintive note 
Soft-ringing down the dell; 

But while such rhapsodies resound, 
Tenaciously I cling 

To the much despised, yet patient fowl 
That cackles in the spring. 

—St. John Telegraph. 


UTOMOBILES killed many of my 
chicks each season. They had a 
habit of wallowing in the road by 


our house. I found a way to prevent 








Here is a way to catch a particular 
fowl, either outdoors or in the hen- 
house, without greatly disturbing the 
rest of the flock—or the neighbors! A 
little netting-covered frame two feet 
square has two doors as shown in the 
cut. Put the box in a corner of the 
fence or house, with a little corn scat- 
tered inside. Close the top door and 
open the side door. Now gently drive 
the desired fowl toward the pen. Let 
two or three other fowls go along, too. 
They will readily enter the wire en- 
closure. Then the side door can be 
shut, and by reaching through the 
upper door one can easily and quietly 
secure the bird desired. The pen may 
at other times serve as a place to put 
a broody hen, or a hen with chickens. 
No bottom is required. 











this loss by building in one end of my 
poultry-yard a shallow box, 10 x 12 feet, 
and filling it with clean sand and gravel. 
Upon the sand I scattered some grain to 
attract them, and in a short time the chicks 
found this a good substitute for the high- 
way, and my trouble was ended. 

Ohio. Delia Cozzens. 


Salmon oil, available in large amounts 
on the Pacific Coast, is as good a 
source of vitamin A for poultry as is 
green feed. Yellow Giant ow Pati 
vers Half Long carrots are also equal 
to the commonly-used green feed for 
supplying vitamin A. White carrots, 
white turnips and white mangels are 
not so good in this particular. 


A big turkey broke its leg. I wrapped the 
limb with a bandage, then placed splints 
over the broken part and bound with 
tape. One of the splints I made a little 
longer than the middle toe, so the turkey 
could not stand on its foot. It soon 
learned to hop around on the splint, and 
in a few days joined the flock again. 

Tennessee. Mrs. W. F. Davis. 


I prevent white diarrhea_in baby 
chicks by giving them, when about 
20 hours ld, a weak solution of potas- 
sium permanganate each morning for 
a drink. This is given regularly for 
several weeks. It b ane not hurt them, 
and tones up their systems. Treating 
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the new chicks this way has kept 
them free from white diarrhea. 
Washington. Mrs. Ralph Downey. 


One night some one visited a woman’s 
hen-house and stole two dozen fowls. 
The theft was discovered the next morn- 
ing—only a single rooster remained. Near 
the roost, on top of the straw that was 
scattered on the floor, lay a pocketbook 
containing $90, evidently lost by the 
thief. Shortly after taking the money into 
the house, a man called and inquired if 
the lady had any poultry for sale. When 
told that all she had was a rooster, the 
rest having been stolen, he asked to see the 
male bird. They went into the hen-house, 
and the lady noticed that while he 
sympathized with her on her loss, he was 
standing on his left foot, and with the 
right was feeling around in the straw, 
trying to locate the lost pocketbook. It 
is needless to say the money loss was not 
mentioned, and the lady got $90 for her 
two dozen hens. Mrs. N., Oregon. 


Hatchability of eggs is affected by 
the feeding and management of the 
flock. When the flock has free range 
furnishing plenty of green feed an 

sunshine, the hatches are usually 
good. When birds are confined, hatch- 
— often becomes a serious prob- 
em. 


Periods of incubation for eggs are: Chick- 
ens, 20 to 22 days; geese, 28 to 34 days; 
ducks, 28 days; turkeys, 27 to 29 days; 
canary birds, 14 days; guinea fowls, 26 
days; pheasants, 25 days; pigeons 18 days. 
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| When the Pigeon 
| Is Sick 


Ws it is noticed that a bird is 
ping, inactive, and has ruffled 
plumage,.it may safely be said there is 
some physical disorder. If, in addition, 
it is found that the pigeon is breathing 
‘ heavily, giving quick and labored breaths, 
we know it is badly out of condition, and a 
thorough examination must be made at 
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i; once 
In such cases, generally, the eye will be 
| dull, and there will be a substance in the 
roof of the mouth that will resemble the 
white of an egg, which sometimes is 
n | | streaked with blood. At times this sub- 
, stance appears in the nasal passage and 
e€ | prevents the bird from breathing through 
z | the nose. By the use of a quill this sub- 
e | | stance can be drawn out and the bird 
Se | immediately relieved. This may have to 
e | be repeated the next day. 


The condition of the droppings is also a 


t good guide to determine the physical ; i 

es condition In health, the excrement Pictures of ploughing, 
r | | generally is moderately firm, with the harrowing, seeding cul- 
be white-colored part intermixed therewith. ; ‘ : 
Frothy droppings are indications of a tivating—and of horses, 


bowel or liver affection. If the droppings feos . 
have a greenish color, there is an inflam- cows, hogs—are an obvi- 


matory action of some kind. And when ously valuable record of 
| they are loose or liquid, there is a dis- . < 2 
| | turbed state of the bowels. your business. Spring’s 


Injured Wings thetimetostartthestory. 

Usually when a bird hangs one wing, a : f folk 

swelling on one of the joints will be found. Pictures of fol S-——espe- 

This may be caused by rheumatism, or it ially your children—light- 
6 | may be the result of an aceident. Paint- z yy ’ h 8 

| ing the joint with iodin is good, but a en the day s chores. And 

B 86 dose of ‘E psom salt (dissolve a pinch in a now is always the time for 

| teaspoonfub of water, and give-with medi- h 

| cine dropper, being careful not to strangle them. 


| the bird) once or twice a week is better. 4 

| The crop of a healthy pigeon, while Get a Kodak at deal 
| 
| 


~ OAD? 













elastic, should be firm. If loose, puffy or dealer’s. Results are easy. 

flabby, s mething is not right. Then a 

test should be made by holding the bird, 

: | head down, gently manipulating the $5 up 

| crop; a foul-smelling fluid will genefally 

' | pass out of the mouth, After removing 

| all possible fluid in this way, give a dose 

| of Epsom salt as ~— and deprive ~ 
bird of food for 24 hours or longer ‘) 

bie cf toed ie ee Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 

spoonful of baking-soda in a fourth- or 

half-cupful of water, administering it 


| with a medicine dro yper. After starting 
ic sia ase | TRUCKS -WAGONS - WHEELS 
| and grit fora aay or two. Weise Sov fees bite Porm: Toads Wesend 

As the weather grows warmer, look out and Trailere. pot — < ~ de. ronal eitenl te ae to fit 


| for lies Examine around the vent, be- any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
| | tween the shoulders and upon the neck. Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 

















Quite often much of the sickness amon ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
pigeons is due to lice and mites, whic 














sap the life out of birds. 


9 be 9 
| A good insect powder is good, and to- Here’s a ‘St ac 
| bacco stems for nesting material help A New Low Price, high quality, erenard epraye 
rt — RES 


wonderfully Continue search for vermin This new rig is @ little wonder. Simple-Sturdy- 
u 
each week until no more are found. Capacity for 1 lead hose. 2H. P. 100 gal. tank. Sold For blight, destroying bugs, fleas and beetles 
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s Catalog shows cemapigte | ‘Tine of potato 
pj pon ae | apvapere. Mailed Fi on reques' The wheels do > Ge pumping ond the. oly ghamiee weit holds 
rong, constant pressure w' ves 
“FRIEND” MFG. CO. ture a to every” part of foliage—above Ras 


East Ave. Gasport, N.Y. tabi -~ 
— _ A for ~ Aw Bon’ t buy any wrayer "ont Ts 













































U lie “Which pup do you want?” 
Martha (picking up the one): 
“Please, can I have the freckled 


one?” 
ae 2005 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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& CO., Ext. 50 yrs., Desk A, 102 Park PL, bac 
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BOUT a mile northwest of 
Gladys, Va., there is a farm 
of 60 acres, purchased two 
years ago by a young couple 
named Flynn. Mrs. Flynn is a former 4-H Club 
girl and is a true helpmeet for her husband, Wilbur M. Flynn. 

The Flynns felt sure that both farm and house had possibilities, 
and they planned to make the fields more productive and the 
house more convenient. Improvements would have to be limited 
to such as they could install through their own ingenuity and 
with a small amount of money, for the farm was to be paid for 
gradually. But let Mrs. Flynn tell about the improvements 
which have made the little house into such a cozy home: 

“At first we got just what furniture we thought a couple could 
afford to start out with while buying a home. The house has two 
large rooms downstairs with two half-story rooms over these. 
There is no hallway, so the stairway leads up from one of the large 
rooms. Across the front is a.porch. A door opens from each 
room onto this porch. Back of one of the large rooms is a very 
small room. This was hardly more than a shed, being entirely 
too cold to use when we moved into the house. 

‘“‘We used three rooms for about six months: a bedroom and 
living-room combined, a dining-room and kitchen combined, and 
a bedroom upstairs. We were comfortable and happy, but as 
summer came on we decided that we would be more comfortable 
if we could use the small shed-room for a kitchen. After looking 
it over we decided that we could fix this and make a nice little 
kitchen with very little expense. My husband bought wide 
planks and ceiled the walls; but the roof was too low to ceil. 


E had in our kitchen a range, a kitchen cabinet, and a large 

work-table. In the early spring of 1925 the county home 
demonstration agent put on a kitchen-improvement contest. I 
joined this contest and set out to improve my kitchen. 

“First, We covered the walls and ceiling with tan storm-sheeting, 
which made the room very comfortable and attractive and cost 
very little. When my kitchen was scored it graded 78. My 
husband and I studied this score to see on what points we were 
most lacking. We found it was our water supply and disposal of 
waste. At the time my kitchen was first scored we were bringing 
water from a spring some distance from the house. After con- 
sidering ways and means we decided that it would be possible for 













Ketchen» Comfort. for the Flynns 


As recorded by 
ELNA H. WHARTON 


Department of Agriculture 


us to put a ram at the spring and bring 
water up the hill. My husband and his 
father installed this water system, and you 
can imagine our joy when we heard the 
water pouring into the barrel which had been placed on a tower 
not very far from the kitchen door; but better still was the time 
when I could go to the kitchen, turn the spigot and have more 
water than I could use. 





Improvements made the work so much easier 


“After we got the water system in, my husband decided that 
we needed a back Porch. It was soon made, and with no expense, 
for we already had the planks. We have a spigot on the porch 
with a shelf underneath where my husband can wash his hands. 


EXT we took out the large work-table that took up so 
much room in the tiny kitchen. Then a sink was put in on 
one side. Over the sink we put up a narrow plank which makes 
a nice shelf for holding dish mops, paring 














The cozy home with its two large 
rooms opening on a pleasant front 


porch 


The barrel was placed on a tower 

not far from house and sup- 

plies a drinking trough as well as 
the house 









knives, brush for cleaning bottles, and other 
small equipment. On one side of the sink is a 
wide shelf, about the height of the top of the 
sink, which takes the place of a work-table. 
This I painted and varnished and it makes 
a splendid table, so easy to keep clean. 

“My husband then made a nice kitchen 
table with a shelf near the bottom. This 
table has rollers, and is easy to move from 
place to place. There was no place to put 
this table m the kitchen, so we put it in the © 
dining-room and use it as a serving-table. It — 
can be rolled back and forth from dining-~ 
room to kitchen, as I need it. 

“Over the large work-shelf or table is 4 
small shelf about three feet long. This is so 
attractive. I keep the elock and tea-pot 
on it. Under the table is a large shelf which is ~ 
roomy, for roaster, double boiler and other — 
large things. Right by my sink and table ~ 
is something which every housekeeper should ~ 
have—a high stool. This was made from @ 
baby’s high chair which I found at home 
It makes a good kitchen stool. Since the 
corner by my sink is small, I had no room for 
a regular drain-board, so I have a detachable 
drainboard which is so convenient whe 














doing up the dishes. After getting through: 
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my dish washing and draining the dishes, 
[ take the drainboard down and put it 
out of the way. 


Y kitchen is well-lighted and -venti- 
lated. My curtains lend charm to 
the room. They are short and out of the 
way and are made of blue checked gingham 
with a heading at the top. I keep a large 
potted plant in the window. Then next 
in the corner is the stove, and to the 
right of the stove is my cabinet. To the 
right of my cabinet is a home-made 
magazine-case where I keep my recipe 
book and the magazines, which I read 
during spare time. Under this case is a 
comfortable. rocking chair. Next comes 
the door leading into the dining-room. 
Over the door between the dining-room 
and kitchen I have draperies made of 
unbleached muslin, and have appliqued 
pretty little designs of blue and pink on 
the ends 
“In the corner between the door into 
the dining-room and the one leading to 
the back porch is my ‘unit.’ My husband 
made it very strong and substantial. In 
this I keep mops, brooms, furniture oil 
and other equipment for cleaning pur- 
poses. My woodbox is taller at the back 
than at the front so as to protect the walls. 
It is on rollers and can be moved easily. 
All the furniture in the kitchen (except 
the cabinet) is painted an English gray. 
The floor is very smooth and is oiled, 
which saves scouring. 


ny nice kitchen now, as the im- 
make my work so much 
easie! The whole cost, including the 
water works, was but $91. Taking out 
the cost of the water supply, the expense 
was $2.30. It does not sound reasonable, 
but these are facts and figures. If I tell 
you that my husband is a farmer, you will 


I ‘TAKE pleasure in preparing the meals 
in [| 
rove 


nie 
fneuus 


| wonder how he had time for all that has 


been done. Well, it was just by using his 
spare time and working when it was rain- 
ing and he could not do anything else. He 


| can carpenter, as well as farm, and it 





is lots of expense. 

“At the close of the contest, the home- 
demonstration agent had a ‘get together 
day’ for all of the contestants. I could 
hardly believe my ears when ‘ny name 
was called out as the winner of the second 
prize, a four-burner oil-stove with an oven. 
I couldn’t believe this prize was mine.” 


ac « 


saves 


Fine longcloth, nainsook and cross-bar 
dimity make attractive slips for the baby, 
but cotton crépe or seersucker may be 


| preferred, for they require little or no 


ironing. Woolen material that contains 


| one-fourth to one-half cotton or silk is 


better than all wool, for it will not shrink 
and become non-porous. Cotton flannel 
can not be substituted for wool. 


Mrs. Owl: “I need a new hat.” 
Mr. Owl: “Well, I don’t give a hoot” 
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MORNING'S TEMPTATION 
Wo Breakfast Can Be Dull 
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HE art of attractive breakfasts is 
variety, just as it is the science of 
winning back a fading appetite. 


The old idea was to force the appetite 
into accepting needed foods. The new 
idea is to tempt it by serving something 
“different,’’ something unique and totally 
unlike the ordinary dishes. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are the most unique grain foods 
known. There is no other like them. 
They are different from any other 
known—alluringly, wonderfully  differ- 
ent. They taste like toasted nutmeats; 
tempt like confections. Children who 
resist ordinary cereals revel in their 
unique deliciousness. 





Each grain is steam-puffed to eight 
times its normal size; then oven toasted 
to a wonderful, crunchy crispness. 
Every food cell, too, is broken in this 
process and digestion thus made easy. 


Almost 20% bran—but you would 
never guess i 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, 
steam-exploded to fairy richness. Al- 
most 20% is bran, but to eat it you 
would never guess it, so delightfully is 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 









i Charming variety to dispel that breakfast gloom—the 
\ most unique grain food known to prove food that’s 
‘good for you” can be extraordinarily delicious, too 


it concealed. Supplies, too, minerals, so 


necessary to the healthful diet. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice 
steam-exploded like the wheat. Its 
flavor is unique among grain fodds. Its 


food value high in the carbohydrates 
of fine rice. 


Many delightful ways to serve 


Serve with milk or half and half. Try 
with fresh and cooked fruits. Use as 
a between-meal tid-bit for children; as 
a light luncheon enticement; or, as a 
before-bed snack that will supply 
nourishment without imposing on the 
digestion. 


















































































































































_unfermented, with all the flavor- 





JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 





After a long day's work, or when- 
ever you feel tired — 


What better rest is there than a 
few minutes spent lingering over a 
cup or two of Japan Green Tea? 


It seems to drive fatigue from 
every limb, to lift the strain from 
every nerve! 


So refreshing, and so easy to pre- 
pare —drink it regularly every after- 
noon, and at noon and evening both. 


Japan Tea, remember, is tea at its 
best, the natural leaf, uncolored and 


laden juices preserved by immediate 
sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea 

when you buy. Put up for 

the home in packages under 

various brands. Several 

grades and prices. The best 

will cost you only a fraction 
of a cent a cup 
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| Showers and Meeting 
| Folks 


By Aunt Harriet 








LEASE describe a shower that will be 
different from any that we have ever 
heard of, The gifts will be miscellaneous. 
The Bride’s Chum. 


A very useful but unusual shower was well 
worked out by the friends of the prospective 
bride. Guests were invited to a surprise 
picnic luncheon and asked to bring some 
useful kitchen utensil holding some desig- 
nated article of food for the luncheon, or 
something for the decoration of the table. 

As the day was fine, the table was placed 
on the lawn, and covered with a blue-and- 
white oilcloth cover brought by one of the 
guests. A large brown mixing-bowl holding 
yellow nasturtiums and foliage formed the 
centerpiece for the table. The plates were 
aluminum, glass and tin pie-plates. The 
place-c ards were attached to the small tubes 
that belong to a cake-ornamenting set; these 
were supposed to be favors, but of course 
the whole outfit was left behind for the 
bride. A roast chicken was brought in a 
roaster, scalloped potatoes came in a pretty 
casserole, and the creamed peas were served 
from a double boiler. A jellied fruit salad 
was served from the molds, and blue-and- 
white mixing-bowls held relishes of differe ant 
kinds. Sandwiches were brought in a tin 
bread-box. For the dessert course, berries 
were served from an aluminum colander 
into glass custard-cups. Cakes were heaped 
up temptingly in a small steam cooker. A 
strainer set held salted peanuts. Coffee was 
served from a new percolater. Water was 
carried in a blue-and-white kitchen pail, 
and dipped out with a glass measuring-cup. 

The delicious luncheon soon disappeared, 
then the guests put On aprons (which they 
had brought with them), washed up the 
dishes in a new dishpan, placed them in a 
dish-dryer brought by one of their number, 
poured boiling water over all, and left them 
for the use of the bride-to-be. 


E moved to a farm a mile and a half 

from town, sometime ago, but have 
never become acquainted with the younger 
set. We have met them at church, but 
no one calls, nor are we invited to ‘their 
parties. There are five of us—three 
girls, two boys—and our home looks as 
nice as any we have seen. Please tell us 
what to do to make friends. Lonely. 


Surely the young people in your neighbor- 
hood must be very peculiar or unprogressive. 
I wonder if you are not better educated than 
your neighbors? Your letter is far above the 
average, and it is possible that your neigh- 
bors stand just a little in awe of you. Have 
you lived in this section very long? Have 
you all attended the local school? Do you 
all attend Sunday-school? 

Try inviting some of the younger set, those 
whom your younger brother and _ sister 
know, and give them as good a time as 
possible. I have sent you games and con- 
tests which you can use, and I would also 
suggest that you give them very good re- 
freshments. You may not think this perti- 
nent advice, but young people do enjoy 
eating, and the refreshments need not be 
expensive—just a little out of the ordinary 
and as good as you can possibly make them. 
The young folks are sure to talk about what 
they have to eat, and that is what you and 
your family need—advertising. The older 
ones can help to give the young people a good 
time, and do all in their power to make the 
party a success. Avoid giving a birthday 
party, as the invited guests may think that 
they will be obliged to bring gifts. Rather 
invite them for an April Fool Party, or any 
time at which they could have a jolly time. 
Later on you could invite a few people for 
& picnic supper to be held in some suitable 
place, and make your supper as good as you 
possibly can. If your brothers object to 
sitting at home on Sunday afternoon, per- 
suade them to go for a drive and see if there 
are not a few places where you will be wel- 
come to stop for a little visit. If not at the 
homes of young people, visit elsewhere. 
Your visits may give pleasure and add to 
your popularity. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 
The baby takes his food eagerly with 
apparent relish and retains every ae 


The baby is comfortable and hap 
tween feedings; his day naps are restfu baw 
his sleep at night natural in every respect. 


The baby eliminates waste matter with a 
regularity and of a character to indicate 
good digestion. His assimilation is nor- 
mal for he arte in weight each w 
shows evidence of increasing strength and 
other unmistakable gem ot sae ig 
building tissue, muscle and 


Such a baby is a most wanes member 
of the household and his splendid condition 
is due to good parentage, sensible care 
and food that is pr adapted to his 
needs, 


Mellin’s Food and milk will furnish the 

he likes as well as the food that will 

nourish every part of his wonderfully 
constructed body. 
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ea, 
Agoodold Friend — 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently~without the blis- 

ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 
Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for a 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
MADE ONE DOLLAR AN E HOUR. SELL 
. a pees oe tech for instantly 


MENDETS, 
mendi: in ail utensils. Sone Package free.” 
Couette me MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Ams’ N.Y. 
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at Easter-Time 








TS Easter idea is expressed in the 

hoice of food and in the decorations. 
» dinner given during Easter. week 
llowing menu is suggested: 


Fruit cu 
cken pie Cranial celery 
or 
| ham Spinach with eggs 
Mashed potatoes : 
Rolls Salted nuts Sweet pickles 
Easter salad 
ter baskets Coffee 


Easter salad is made with hard-boiled 
eggs cut in half crosswise.. The white por- 
tion is then sliced lengthwise and arranged 
on lettuce leaves to form the flower petals. 
The flower centers are made of stiff 
mayonnaise sprinkled with the egg yolk 
pre ssed through a sieve. Endive leaves 
are used for the “foliage.” 


For the Easter baskets, make cup-cakes 
with any good cake recipe. When cool, 
carefully remove centers with a sharp 
kr Just before serving, put in the 
center of each basket a spoonful of fruit 
gelatin and topsthis with whipped cream 
OI e-cream 

Place-cards and nut cups combined are 


made of empty egg-shells (washed and 
dried The egg-shell can be made to 


stand on a card by means of sealing-wax. 
The edges of the egg-shells are finished 
with the hot sealing-wax. Write names on 


cards and fill the shells with salted nuts. 


Sm all, round cookies can be spread with 
a little white frosting and decorated while 
the tres ting is still moist, with flowers cut 
out of colored gum-drops with strips of 
citron for leaves and stems. 


bw cakes are made by frosting squares 
of plain white cake with a frosting made of 
confectioner’s sugar and decorating the 
top with rows of flowers made with 
tiny yellow or pink gum-drops and strips 


of citron. 


For the little folks: These quaint con- 
ceits ¢: — out in cake decorations will 
de light he little folks, and make espe- 
cially nice centerpieces for fhe Easter 
party: Follow your favorite sponge-cake 
recipe and bake in a sheet; then cover with 
light-colored chocolate icing, roughing it 
up a bit here and there to look as much 
like “soil” as possible. Scatter some 
candy corn over the soil and have some 
downy yellow-and-white chicks picking 
at it. Or at one end of the cake outline a 
little yard with a lattice fence made of 
citron or orange rind cut into strips; in 
the yard have a mother hen surrounded 
by a flock of little chicks. The mother hen 
should be picking at bits of candies. 

Instead of the chicks, one could use little 
bunnies, some of them sitting up, and 
some of them apparently running along. 
A little bunch of citron can be placed 
here and there to represent grass, and the 
bunnies may be nibbling at this. 

F or another centerpiece, bake a round 


cake al nd frost, inserting a celluloid- 
rimmed mirror in the center of the frost- 
ing, and around this arrange strips of 
citron, ngelica, or green gum-drops to 
represent ferns and re about a lake. 
On the lake place celluloid ducks with 


other ducks resting in the foliage. 
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ow-City Gas Service 
Wherever You Live 
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PRESSURE STOVES 


UT this Air-O-Gas Stove in your kitchen and you will have 
practically all you desire in the way of modern cooking equip- 
ment. You'll always have plenty of gas whenever you want it, 
because this up-to-date stove makes its own gas. You'll have a hot 


blue flame for quicker cooking. You'll have a cleaner cooking fire 
—no smoke, no ashes, no soot on utensils. 


The Air-O-Gas brings you every con- Air-O-Gas Stoves are handsomely fin- 
venience of city gas service without pip- | ishedin French gray enamel. Numerous 
ing, wiring or installation expense. It’s | styles and sizes, all moderately priced. 

a handsome cook stove and a gasmaking Ask Your Dealer to show you Air-O- 
plant all in one! Easy to operate on the | Gas Stoves and other Coleman devices 
safety pressure principle—like Coleman | for Lighting, Heating and Cooking. If 
Lampsand Lanterns. Aturnofthevalve | he is not supplied, write us for descrip- 
gives you high or low flame. For fuel, | tive literature and full information. 
use any good grade of gasoline. Address Dept. F J 2, — 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY , 
(prmeriy Tie Coleman Lamp Company) 


Fpctory Orcas: Wichita, Kansas 


Pitedelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Ontario 
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All you have to do when you use Cal- 
umet is to follow a dependable recipe— mix 
up the flour, sugar, butter, eggs and other ingre- 
dients called for—Calumet does the rest and does it 
perfectly. Calumet is a double acting baking powder. 
It contains two leavening units—one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed, the other waits for the heat 
of the oven, then both units work together. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER 


improves the quality of your bakin ings. Ie It 
enables you to serve a greater variety o 

because you know in advance that it does not re- 
quire ‘practice’ to obtain the best of results—the 
perfect action of Calumet guarantees your success. 


S 2%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 























Patterns for Spring 























Ast h m a! AME to 1/2 


~ New FREE book qpetenRedaned 
Factory 


Vapo- ‘Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those 





'VAPO.CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St. , New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


Designs for Fabric Painting 


40 cents per set 











Patterns for fabric painting can be purchased from 
any McCall Pattern Agency, or ordered through 





The Farm Journal. In ordering, be sure to give a 
correct number of set, 
Farm Journal Dress Patterns ( 
12 cents each “Stands them on their heads” 

Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents The wisest rats fall for Rat-Nip. They 
in coin for our up-to-date 1927 Spring and Summer can’t resist it—rush for water—die. 

4 containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ Guaranteed sure killer. Not touched 
and c ’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. by dogs or cats. At dealers or 35c 


Be sure ah ong pec ge and size of pattern wanted. prepaid and guaranteed. Liquid 
Sandee de ae ones Send all orders to Veneer Corporation, 3714 Liquid 
The Farm oo urnal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ado. Veneer Building, Buffalo, New York 
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. Misses’ Two-Piece Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 


years. 


. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 


inches bust measure. 


. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 


inches bust measure. 


. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years, 
. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, 


large, extra large. 


- Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44,°46, 


48, 50 inches bust measure. 


. Ladies’ Morning Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 


40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


. Ladies’ Morning Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 


42, 44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 

















Prices of patterns obtainable from The 
Farm Journal will be found in first 


column on this page 
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4. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
1. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
8. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
328. Child’s Apron. 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
4. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

7. Child’s Dress. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 














| Prices of patterns obtainable from The 
| Farm Journal will be found in first 


column on page 74 








What Shall We Do? 


Friends sometimes drop in when there’s 
nothing much to talk about and we won- 
der what we shall do. Well, here’s a good 
stunt you have probably never tried: Use 
1 big piece of cardboard, stiff paper or a 
blackboard. Hang it up on the wall and 
hunt up pencils, crayons or chalk. Now 
draw a circle, or a square, or a triangle, 
ind line up your players. Each one must 
help to turn that figure into a picture, or 
pay a forfeit. 

Suppose you start your picture with a 
The first player will add a 
und label it as a house. All 


square 
chimney 


after him must keep it a house. There 
will be windowg.and doors, and steps, and 
curtains, and gables and so on, but 


everything drawn must be attached to 

As the picture goes on, the 
game gets harder and more forfeits pile 
up. The winner is, of course, the last one 


that square. 


| who has been able to add something to 


the improving of the picture each time 
his turn came around. 

A circle might be turned into a face, 
pig, globe, bowl or vase; a triangle can be 
developed into a tent, umbrella, lamp or 
a cornucopia of fruit. Many other objects 


| to be reproduced will suggest themselves. 
A 


K. C. 
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ITCEEN KOO 











CFilling a 


Long felt Need 


Good cooks everywhere have been ‘seeking a gas stove that will operate where 


city gas is not available. Kitchenkook is it. A gas stove in every convenient sense, 
yet hotter, cleaner and more economical to use than city gas. 


Kitchenkook makes and burns its own gas from gasoline. Lights with a match 
and in one minute one or all burners of the world’s fastest cookstove are ready. Its 
steady blue flame is a positive joy to cook with. It does not muss up pots and pans— 
no soot, smoke, odor or grease. Safe, clean, efficient and economical. 


The model shown above has three 
burners and convenient utensil cabinet 
below. Beautifully finished in gray 
enamel, . 


Write for name of nearest dealer, 
and folder describing this stove and 
15 other popular models, 


American Gas Machine 
Company, Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


American Gas Machine Company. Inc, . 
Dept. K. 14, Albert Lea, Minn. | 





Send me full particulars about Albert Lea 
Kitchenkooks, and name of nearest dealer. 


Address............. 
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Add Health 


and Zest 
To Busy Working Days 


When days are long and 
work is hard—that’s the 
time to start each break- 
fast with a glass of pure 
Sunkist Orange juice 


LTHOUGH they are classed 
as “acid fruit” Sunkist Oranges 
have an alkaline reaction in the 
blood which offsets the acidity 
caused by even such good foods as 
meat, fish, eggs, cereals, breads, etc. 
“Acidity,” as all physicians 
know, is the basic cause of many of 
the ailments of today. 

So when these foods are served for 
breakfast there is an added reason fr the 
beginning of that breakfast with a glass of 
pure California orange juice. 

And with Sunkist Orange juice you have 
also those life-sustaining vitamins served 
in the most attractive form. 

Then, too, there is the mild laxative 
effect of orange pulp and juice. 

Start ten breakfasts with a glass of 
orange juice and note the better days that 
follow. 

The better California oranges are trade- 
marked “Sunkist” on the wrapper and on 
the skin of the fruit. Rigid standards of 
selection make them uniformly good. 
Your dealer has them. 


California. 
unlkist 


Oranges 


of Uniformly Good Eating Quality 


Look for the Trade-mark 






on the Wrapper 
~on the Fruit 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Box 530, Station ‘‘C”’ 
Los Angeles, California 


\ 











OULD you 
like to learn 
more about 


Ben Chi Jin? That’s 
what the boys and girls across the Pacific 
call it. 

You’ve all heard about the Japanese 
maidens in their gardens of roses. Every 
Japanese school-girl learns how to arrange 
flowers so that they look most beautiful. 
They call this Ben Chi Jin—God, Uni- 
verse and Man. This name is most 
appropriate, for what is more lovely than 

owers? 

You will probably remember that the 
first time you went out for wild flowers 
you gathered a large bundle of them and 
tied them with a piece of string. When 
you brought them home your mother 
rearranged them and they looked much 
better. The Japanese have found a 
way in which this can be done with little 
trouble. In Fig..1 you ste two views of 
little pieces of carefully shaped wood 
bound together with strong wire. Notice 
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the wedge-shaped opening between the 
two little cross-bars placed in top of the 
jar or vase, as you look into the vessel 


from the top. In the lower diagram 
(Fig. 1) you see a side view of the same 
blocks, and you will also notice the wires 
holding them together. Flowers, espe- 
cially those with longer stems, will stand 
up much better with a brace like this. 


Symbolism of Flowers 


The arrangement of flowers in the 
Japanese way is always symbolic. The 
flowers are placed so that there are three 
main divisions in the bouquet. The 
upper is always symbolic of God, The 
second represents the Universe, not so 
all-powerful as God, but still more magnifi- 
cent than Man. And the third or lower 
branch is Man in all his, beauty, radiant 
with the wonders of God and the Universe. 

Look at Fig. 2. Notice the beautiful 
effect you can produce. It requires only 
a few flowers to get a lovely combination. 
Cat-tails and yellow daisies, some of the 
simplest wild flowers gathered, make an 
ideal display when the wooden wedge is 
brought into use. In larger jars, and by 
using larger wedges, you can place pussy- 
willows in the early spring. Then later 
the lilac, apple blossoms and many other 
spring flowers. 

In Fig. 3 are morning-glories and queen’s 
lace. One can’t help thinking 
of fairies and the little girl that 
lived in a lily when looking at 
these. The vine is placed so 
that it will trail over the table 
in its natural way, with strong 
buds pointing to the sky. Think 


Ben Chi Jin 



























Fig. 2 


and hundreds of others that grow wild. 
Besides, there are tulips, gladioli, narcissi, 
poppies and roses in our gardens. Nature 
is so bountiful. Therefore, let us join 
our little Japanese cousins across the 
water and learn more about Ben Chi Jin. 


aq a 


Another Good Book 


Do you like to read good books, boys and 
girls? Sure you do, especially when the 
story deals with country life. The Young 
Folks Editor has just read “Under the 
4-H Flag,” a thrilling tale about a farm 
boy who solved a mystery. The county 
sheriff and constables had been baffled for 
several years, but this boy and his dog, 
together with a 4-H buddy, found the clue. 
The book can most likely be had at your 
local library. If not, it can be had from 


J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. $2.00. 








of all the flowers we in America 
have throughout the season— 
wild lilies}~roses, orchids, mari- 
golds, forget-me-nots, golden-rod 
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OT a tame kitten, girls and boys! 
He looks like an oversized edition of 


Barnyard Peter, but better not coax him 
to start a’scrap. 

The lynx is a form of wildcat, really not 
so wild as some folks think. He~plays 
havoc in the farmer’s hen-house if he can 
get in, however, and puts fears into any 
camper when heard screaming at night. 
At that, lynxes are good mousers and do 
more good than harm because they eat 
injurious rodents of various kinds, They 
have been almost exterminated in the 
more thickly settled states, but in the 
wilder parts they still abound. Lynxes 
vary in color according to their environ- 


ments, but all of them can be grouped in 
one general family. 

The next time you hear a ghostly howl 
in the woods at night, you will know that 
one of pussy’s wild cousins is nearby. 

















It takes a lot of pluck and ambition to be 
a 4-H Club member in some parts of the 
country. Sofia and Hattie ley, of 
Dryhill, Leslie county, Ky., hiked 27 
miles last July to attend a club camp. 
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The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the.button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num 
54,121; 839 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and ise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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FREE 10-Day Tube 


Mail the Coupon 











Look for Fi 


(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 


That’s what makes your teeth look “off color.” 
That’s what invites decay and gum troubles. 


Just accept, please, this remarkable dental test which 
gives “off-color” teeth dazzling whiteness and firms 
delicate gums, removing that dingy film from teeth. . 


ITH proper care this way, as 

urged by dental authorities, 
you can work a transformation in 
your mouth. 


Dazzling whiteness will supplant 
that “off-color” look of your teeth. 
Your gums will become firm and 
take on healthy coral tint. 


Please accept a 10-day tube with- 
out charge to start you. 


FILM... the trouble 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous 
coat that covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora- 
tions and gives your teeth that 
cloudy “off-color” look. Germs by 





the millions breed in it, and they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and gum disorders. 

Old-time methods fail in success- 
fully combating it. That’s why, re- 
gardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain dull— your gums 
soft and toneless. 


New methods remove it, 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has pro- 
vided effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it, then to firm the gums. 

What you see when that film 
is removed—the whiteness of your 
teeth—will amaze you. 

Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 

Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube 
will be sent you free. 

















Mail this for Pev.08m 
FREE toby neo Pepsodéent 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY ase. 46 
Dept. 1350, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Chicago, Tl, U. 5. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
Name <0 
BPE Sites Only one tube to a family. 2424 
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You’re Sure of 


Every Stevens 


The J. Stevens Arms 
Company has manu- 
factured over ten 
millions of arms. 











Model 14% 
“Little Scout” 
$5.00 














Send for new (at left) 
Stevens Single shot, take- 
Firearms down, .22 long rifle 
Catalog cartridges. 





Model 70 
“Visible Loader” 

$13.50 

(at right) 
Repeater, solid frame 
—.22 long rifle. 


J. Stevens Arms 
Company 


Dept. 1058 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owners of Page-Lewis 


Arms Co. 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 
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More Salesmen 
Wanted 


‘[ ‘HE FARM JOURNAL has an 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 

This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity to the right man. IJt pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The setl- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
We give all our salesmen thorough in- 
struction. Each has exclusive t#rritory. 
We want only honest, truthful, respect- 
able men who have cars, are willing to 
work six Row every week and are not 
afraid of weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal 


Sales Department Philadetphia, Pa. 


























ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Us 


Fi nd up. 
Sorte ver Fegh su 








NTS 


counts in ying for patents. Don’t 
youn dena, Send sketch 


** form. No charge for information 
to proceed. Communications strictly con- 

a "met, careful, efficient service. 

. oO” 5 pesincered Patent Attor- 

ney, 87-G ity Bank Iding (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 





We have a wonderful Combination Brush 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Y start in?elub work dates back 

more than ten years when I, a boy, 

made my first bird-house. But 
actual 4-H Club work did not begin 
until 1922, when I started a poultry proj- 
ect. The next year I purchased a pure- 
bred Brown Swiss heifer, paying for it 
with the money which I had made the 
previous year in poultry. 

Poultry-judging, livestock-judging, cow- 
testing, farm mechanics—all these form a 
part of the work which my brothers, the 
other club members and I took up in the 
course of club work since then. 

This year there are 60 poultry-club 
workers following in the footsteps of the 
first five, raising standard-bred poultry 
rather than just any old kind of barnyard 
fowls. 

There are 30 calf-club workers; over 
half have purebred animals, some of them 
T. B.-tested herds. The rest are starting 
on grades, and within two years will have 
purebreds. This year we have a certified- 
potato club, and already much difference 
can be seen in the seed. 

My idea of local leaders is not that they 
should imitate the state or county leader. 
Rather, they should act as older club 
members who have had a chance to learn 
a little more than the younger ones and 
have gained by practical experience. 


A Leader, Not a Driver 


I have found that, 4-H workers in this 
community can be led, but not driven. I 
help them get a start, sometimes with my 
own stock. Then I visit them, encourage 
them to keep coming and eventually 
make them realize that their success de- 
pends upon themselves. There already 
are many of the older members who have 
learned to lead themselves, so my time 
can be spent on the younger, newer mem- 
bers. 

I find that those in high school and 
taking club work mean business and wish 
to follow their projects as a life-work. 





Easy Foot-Power 








Many farms have a salvaged bicycle 
somewhere in the attic, or stuck away 
under the rafters in the machine shed. 

If a boy is mechanically inclined, he can 
make quite a few things with such an old 
wheel. The diagram above shows the 
old bike rigged up to turn a little emery 
stone for sharpening knives and tools. Be 
sure that the frame to which you fasten 
the bicycle is strong enough not to break 
down. Then get a belt about half an inch 
wide and fasten it in the manner shown. 
Turn the seat of the bicycle around and 
work als backward. If the bicycle has 
a brake, take this out so that the wheel 
can be turned backward. 






































































Charlie breeds Brown Swiss 


Together with the college courses offered 
at Cornell, both short and long, a 4-H 
member can learn of many ways in which 
he can profit and help others. 


¢.-¢€ 


A wise young man from 
the East was Charlie 
Goodwin, when he took 

art in the 1926 4H 
Endosc Contest. He 
wrote up a report of what 
he had done in 4-H Club 
work and won second 

rize. Before the year was up other 
ane had come to him and his story of 
achievement is a long one. Above is a 
summary of what Charlie has to say 
about being a local leader. If you’ve not 
enrolled in this year’s 4-H Leadership 
Contest, read this announcement and do 
as Charlie did: 


The Farm Journal is again offering to 
the most outstanding club leaders in the 
United States the following prizes: 





Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten 
next highest club leaders in each group. 
The rules can be had from your state 
club leader or direct from the 4-H 
Leadership Contest, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SS = 


Notes from Wideawakes 


“T am kept busy with my poultry 
project and also am a member in a pig 
club. Besides this I spend my spare 
time reading books, doing chores, 
playing baseball and taking pictures 
vith my new camera.” —William Lan- 
don, <2, Philadelphia, N.Y. 


“The Fara-on-Gardener Clan is doin 

its best to improve the surroundings o 
our school by planting good * 
every Saturday.” —Melquiades Gaura- 
no, <2, Fabrica Occ Neg., P. I. 


“Please send me another Wideawake 
button so I can have one to wear on 
my Sunday sweater. I have one on 
my school sweater and have worn it 
for about two years. I am proud of it.” 
— William Carter, ex, Elwren, Ind. 


Brother Charles P. Shoffner, our 
Brotherhood Chieftain, speaks over 
the radio every Saturday night at 
8 p. m. (eastern standard time) from 
Station WFI in Philadelphia. He 
would like a letter from all the Wide- 
awakes who hear him. 
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|| New Features in 

















Automobiles 
By Ed. Henry 








OTOR-CAR owners and buyers will 
be interested in the many new fea- 
tures motor builders are putting on 1927 
cars—features designed to improve the 
general performance and comfort, give 
increased economy, better acceleration, 
higher speed or more power. 
Lighter-weight pistons and other parts 


are coming into more general use. Carbu- 
retion and carburetors have been im- 
proved. 

The endeavor to reduce oil contamin- 


tion from metal particles or from dirt 
drawn through the carburetor, has led to 
the adopti of filters on an increasing 


number of cars. One type becoming 
| popular has a replaceable element, so 
that after this filtering medium has be- 
come clogged, simply replacing the old 
with a new filtering element restores the 
filter to its original usefulness. 
Another type having a filtering sack is so 
arranged that the oil is driven toward the 
center, leaving all accumulations of dirt 


around the outside of the sack, from which 
it may readily be cleaned with gasoline. 
Two systems of filtering becoming quite 
prominent also include a distilling leatate 
designed to drive off the gasoline that has 


worked its way into the crank-case oil. 


Air-Cleaners and Crank-Case 
Ventilation 
On the better cars, air-cleaners are also 
becoming quite common, some makers 
going so far as to install two cleaners. 
One car in particular has not. only one 
for the carburetor, but one for the crank- 
breather as well. A point buyers 
will do well to look for in cleaners is not 
only their efficiency, but also whether they 


case 


are easily accessible and easily and 
quickly cleaned 

Crank-case ventilation, which first 
came into prominence last year, now 
appears to have become a fundamental 


advance in engine design, if the number of 
cars now using it is any criterion. Evi- 
dently it is accomplishing its purpose of 
drawing out fuel and water vapors that 
would otherwise contaminate the oil and 
thereby prove detrimental to proper 
lubrication 

pome man 
cally new ideas 
application. 

The endeavor to attain quietness or 
smoothness of operation is ever with us, 
consequently a number of makers are now 
mounting the engine on rubber, while 
some are cushioning other parts. 


Improvements in Steering 


The almost general use of balloon tires, 
together with the demand for higher 
speed, has introduced new  steering- 
mechanism problems. As a result, nearly 
all manufacturers are including improve- 
ments in steering-gear layouts, designed 
to make steering easier and safer. 

Even a slight unbalance in the front 
wheels aggravates the tendency of balloon 
tires to “shimmy’’; to reduce this, some 
makers are.carefully balancing the front 
wheels, one manufacturer even going so far 
as to balance the rear wheels, also. ; 

_ Naturally, there are the to-be-expected 
improvements in ‘body design, some of 
which may prove to be only changes and 
not improvements. The same may 

said of some engine or driving-mechanism 
developments. The informed buyer will 
naturally steer clear of what he knows to 


ufacturers are offering radi- 
in oil distribution and 
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Wont you follow 


the doctors 


advice ? 


8 out of 10 
advised 
Nujol type 
of treatment 


| bs you suffer from con- 
stipation—even if it’s 
only occasionally—you 
will find that Nujol is 
the safe corrective. That 
is why such a large pro- 
portion of physicians 
advise its use. Among 
severalthousanddoctors 4 
recently interviewed on 
thisimportant question, 6 
seven out of ten con- 
demned the continued 

use of laxatives and cathartics as in- 
jurious, habit-forming, irritating and 
inflaming ‘to the intestinal tract, 
weakening its natural function. 

But Nujol may be taken at any time 
by any person. “‘It is the most natural 
aid to normal activity of the bowels,” 
said one doctor. ‘In chronic con- 
stipation Nujol type of treatment is 
especially successful,” said another. 


a 


relief 


Because 


1 A lubricant is better 
than a laxative 


2 Nujol is not habit- 
forming 


3 It’s a more natural 


method 
Does not cause distress 
Ic is non-irritating 
Nujol gives lasting 





Nujol acts entirely dif- 
ferently from cathartics. 
It contains no drugs, no 
medicine. Its action is 
mechanical. It merely 
softens the dried waste 
matter in the intestines 
and lubricates the pass- 
age so that the muscles 
of the intestines can ex- 
pel the waste matter 
regularly, naturally and 
thoroughly. 

Nujol appeals to the medical man 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation no matter 
how severe the case may be. It is 
gentle in its action and pleasant to 
take. Children love it. 

Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today. Doctors advise it 
for constipation whether chronic or 


temporary. 





Nujol 


R56. US. 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room No. 833 H, 26 Broadway, New York City 

(In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 
Send me 4-day trial bortle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 
10 cents to pay shipping costs. 
tion.”” (For booklet aione, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 


© 1927 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 





Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet,” Outwitting Constipa- 


7 Name. ee 
be only experimental, or selling points 
which do not add to the efficiency and ease Address. . yee 
of operation. City... . . State. .« sweose 
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If the branch should break— 


ENDURED AGONY FROM 
BRUISES AND. STRAIN 





Hurt in bad fall, 
young woman makes 
quick recovery 


A young woman at Bushnell’s Basin, 
Monroe County, New York, fell and 
was badly bruised and strained. 

“I suffered agony,” she writes, “but 
I used Sloan’s Liniment and it relieved 
the pain right away. Now I don’t feel 
it at all.” 

What is the secret of the almost 
aoe powers of this remarkable 
remedy? 

Simply the fact that Sloan’s doesn’t 
merely Sudo the nerves so that you 
don’t “teel the pain. It really drives 
out the pain by helping the conditions 
that are causing it. 

Right to the affected spot it brings 
a healing stream of fresh, revitalizing 
blood, driving out congestion, relaxing 
contracted muscles. The pain stops. 

So clean and easy to use, too. Just 
pat it on lightly without rubbing. Get 
a bottle today. All druggists—35 cents. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN 
113 W. 18th Street, New York City 


Paint Without Oil 


"Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

A trial package will be mailed to you free, also 
color card and full information showing you how 
you ge save a good _ dollars. Write to- 
day to A. L. 6. —e * 
Cc OR 


anufacturers, 3 North 


= 





Cc 0 R relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of it's shoes 


pat 
everywhere 








The Sugarland Contract 


Continued from page 55 











“You go ahead and call him,” insisted 

y; “you don’t know what that boy can 

do. He can make it in two hours in that 

old car of his—when he steps down on her 
she jist naturally burns a Role in the air. 

I'm goin’ to need him on the pull over 

across the river, even if he can’t get here in 
time to help finish this job. You call him.’ 

“T’'ll call him,” promised Kelso. “I'll 

send you down a bite to eat,’’ he called back. 


(5 4net signaled his approval, and again 
humped himself over the coal scoop. 
By a supreme effort, he increased the steam 
pressure in the engine, and the Cyclone 








began to eat the tough bundles rapaciously. 
Just as the sun dropped below the horizon 
the last bundle thumped on the elevator and 
ripped down the throat of the separator. 
Gandy leaped off the 


the girl drive away, with a puzzled look in 
Then turning to the business at 
hand, he trundled the rig out on the road 
barely a hundred yards ahead of Petrie’s. 
’ he turned to Sol, 
this wheel, and so help me, if you make a 
bobble between here and the bridge l’ll 
stick your feet in the firebox and set on you 
till your toes burn off!’’ 


his eyes. 


“Now then,’ 


ferociously that Sol dodged. 


fell to shoveling coal 
Riverward the two 


hundred yards space between 
maining as fixed as though they were con- 


and nursing the fire. 


rigs thundered, the 
them re- 


nected by a rigid steel bar 


“He can’t gain an inchi” 
“not an inch.” 


after the first mile, 





engine and threw off 
the belt before the 
flywheel lost motion. 
The drone of Petrie’s 
cylinder sstill filled 
the cool, still air; 
but as Gandy reeled 
the belt it died. 
“‘Sol!”’ yelled Gan- 
dy, “pull that tank 
up here and unhitch 
them mules. Want 
you to steer for me. 
Petrie’s all through. 
We'll fill the boiler 
full and it will have 
to carry us through.” 
Sol obeyed his in- 
junction with alac- 
rity. He was try- ing noise. 
ing, in a measure, said: 
to make up for his 
latest error. While 
the engine was tak- 








Margaret saw her Rae: pick up his 
orange and squeeze the juice into his 


wide-opened mouth with a loud, suck- 


She, imitating his actions, 
«J believe ru eat mine like a 
hog, too” 














ing water, Anna ap- 
peared with a lunch-pail and pitcher of milk. 
‘Brought you some supper,” she said. 

“Good girl!” exclaimed Gandy, ‘‘and just 
in time. We can eat while the engine is 
takin’ water. Have a pleasant trip down in 
our country?” 

“Quite nice,”’ she said, smiling enigmati- 
cally, “‘When is Bl—when is Mr. Conley 
coming back?” > 

“Mr. Conley, ” said Gandy, grinning at 
her frankly, ‘‘is on his way back right now, 
or ought to be. And when that boy is on his 
way he’s not long agettin’ there. What in 
the world have you done to him?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she re- 
plied, coldly, looking off across the field. 

“No, you don’t!”’ exclaimed Gandy with 
fine sarcasm. ‘‘Don't try to come that over 
me, young lady. I cut my teeth too long 
ago. You don’t know he’s crazy about you, 
do you?” 

She looked at him and laughed. 

“Is he, Gandy?” she asked, “‘honest?’’ 

“‘Honest!"’ he averred, tickled at her use 
of his first name. “Crazy as a bedbug!’”’ 

‘‘He’s never told me so!” she retorted, 
“I’ve only got your word for it.” 

“*Yes,’’ said Gandy, leaning forward in his 
intensity, ‘‘and you'll have to take my word 
for it, because he’ll never tell you himself. 
I know that boy. He won't tell you, no 
matter how bad he may want to.”’ 


HE dropped all semblance of pretense. 
“‘Why won’t he, Gandy?” she asked, a 
bit breathlessly, and waited with her lips 
parted a little for his answer. 
‘“*Because,”’ said Gays bluntly, 
got a farm and he hasn’ 

“But suppose, " she said softly, dropping 
her eyes, ‘but suppose, Gandy, I was to 
“2 e the farm away? 

Gandy jumped up. “Would you be 
willin’ to do that?’ he exclaimed. “It’s a 
right valuable farm, you know.” 

She laughed openly at the consternation 
in his voice. ‘‘Why, Gandy!’ she cried, 
“‘why didn’t I think of you sooner? But 
you’re too late. I’ve already given it a ‘3 
*Boiler’s full,” said Sol, laconically, ‘‘and 
yoaae, comes Petrie.” 

Gandy shut off the pump and watched 


“you've 








offset it. 


bee-line for the up 
which were outlin 


If you 


dy, after repeated backward glances; 
got him where the hair is short, Sol.”’ 


exulted Gandy, 


“Neither can you,” 
Sol pointed out. 
“Shut up!’’growled 
Gandy. Sol dodged 
and Gandy turned 
away to hide a grin. 
After a little time 
darkness came on. 
The moon would not 
be up for several 
hours, and steering 
a ten-ton engine by 
starlight on a high- 
crowned road is not 
exactly child’s play. 
A quarter of a mile 
from the bridge 
Petrie had evidently 
lost a little. At 
least, the sparks 
from his exhaust 
were fainter and the 
labor of his engine 
not so audible. 
“We're leavin’ 
him!” exulted Gan- 
“we 


Sol was far too busy to reply. The grade, 


as they neared the river, was growing 
higher and more narrow. 


“Gandy,” he pleaded, as they approaches 


the bridge, “‘I can’t see a thing. 
wheel, won’t you?” 


ake the 


“No!” growled Gandy, ferociously, ‘‘you 


stay right with that wheel, and see that 
you keep right on the road. 
want to do.” 


I've got all I 


T the bridge the road narrowed abruptly. 
A eoncrete abutment on each side there 


ran up to the bridge in a “‘V’’ formation. 
These were exactly level with the road 
and sprang fully 30 feet from the water. 


Due to a sharp swerve in the current at 


the point where the bridge crossed the river, 
a slight turn in the road had been made to 
To a cursory eye this swerve in 
the road was scarcely discernible even in 
daylight; and Sol, having crossed the bridge 
time and again, had a vision of the approach _ 
as straight, and so headed the engine in a 
r works of the bridge, 
against the horizon. 


Not until the flange of the right front 


“Gandy!"’ he howled. 


wheel rang warningly on the top of the 
abutment did he realize his mistake. 


“Shut off! shut off! 


We're on the abutment!”’ 


Gandy dropped the shovel with a“¢lang, 


leaped for the throttle and closed it, not a 
second too soon. 


‘Git off and see where we are,” he ordered. 


“You git off,’’ said Sol. 


“You old scalawag!”’ 


“I’m afraid to.” 
Gandy ground out, 


making an experimental step. The engine — 
tottered sickeningly. 


“Other side! other side!’’ hissed Sol. 


Gandy essayed the upper side. 
one foot on the gravel and was just at the 
point of swinging off when he felt the engine ~ 
swerve toward the river. 
“Git back!” shrieked Sol. 
it off she’ll go over.’ : 
Gandy knew it was so. He swung back © 
into the cab and felt the engine swing 4 
a little and remain steady. 

“Petrie’s comin’,”’ said Sol. 


He had 


“She's balanced. 





“you take 


He glared so 


Sol took the wheel and Gandy pulled the 
throttle back to the very last notch, then 
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— “‘Why don’t you tell me somethin’ new?” 
ee snarled Gandy. ‘‘Now what are we goin’ 
| to do?”’ 
“If he touches us, off we’ll.go,”’ said Sol. 
| “Tf a lightnin’ bug lights on the wrong side, 
| it'll do it.’ 
Sol!’ said Gandy, driven to desperation, 
| “if you don’t quit sayin’ the things I’m 
| thinkin’ I'll risk it and choke the life outa 
j you 
— |  ‘‘Lissen!” exclaimed Sol, suddenly, “I 
: |} near st me thin 
ok in | ‘Where?’ asked Gandy. 
88 at Sounded like from across the river,’’ re- 
road plied Sol, his voice full of suppressed excite- 
trie 8. | ment : 
| take 
ms AS they listened there in the darkness, 
ae [\ they heard, away off to the northward a 
n you low, vibrant note—the voice of a powerful Betance 
d so motor firing so rapidly as to merge the ex- : 
plosions into a single, harmonious tone. Ss 
d the | As the approaching car struck the grade apenas 
then } across the river they received the full im- = 
re port. That grade was fully a quarter of a 
the | mile long Yet, “Hrr-rrrrrr-ump!” spoke 
a re the motor, then a golden halo enveloped the 
con- | hill crest. But only for a second. Then two 
.< | blazing orbs leaped over bodily and fled 
andy, down the grade toward the bridge so swiftly 
s that Gandy gasped. 
you, Sol!” he shouted, ‘‘that’s Bly! sure as a * 
, | cat laps gravy, that’s Bly!” 
owled rhe roar of a wide-open cutout drowned Grim I orrh ea : 
odged the clamor of Petrie’s engine which was upon 
urned them. Headlights blinded them; the roar 







. grin. 


— | of the motor died to a throaty gurgle; brakes 
ra screamed shrilly and skidding tires bit the gets out O 
-] on. 


gravel viciously, then the ugly blunt nose of 













































































id ee | the Rockeater leaped out of the gloom and 
vere | stopped with the radiator cap almost touch- h 
ee ing the upper front wheel of the engine. _ All around yougare people doomed, throug 
‘high | could at Cie hee te eee carelessness, to contract Pyorrhea. Four per- 
— could git offa here I'd hug you! 
is not | “Keep etl!” wasned Iie, aaeaies: sons out of five past forty(and many younger) 
a ‘Your right front wheel is off the abutment. are its victims. 
mse Keep still; I'll yank you back in a jiffy.” ai =m 
ridge |  “Bwiftly he bent = tewiee aanie ae ee _ Carelessness—neglect of teeth and gums 
ently | trucks, attaching the free efid to the front is the cause. And the results, too often, are 
+ | axle of the car. f teet iti umatism, or other 
paces ‘“‘Be ready to jump if I fail,’ he called. loss oF tes h, neuritis, rhe - 
ve ‘I’m going to try to jerk her back.”’ serious diseases. " : Seat 
. 5 , ‘Be ready to jump yourself if that cable And yet, if you start in time, it is so easy to prevent. 
— | breaks,” sang out Gandy. ‘You'll go back See your dentist twice a year. And start using Forhan's 
avin’ | into the river if it does.” ni for the Gums. 
Gan- | ce eet Oe a eee ee Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s prevents Pyorrhea 
+ seal ito reverse e 10to %. %..: : 
we | dropped in the clutch. The cable tightened a checks it. gee oe “eres and eo them healthy 
| with a zoo-oom! and steel shrieked on cement A ea aes tecth and Kceps them waste. 
rade, | as the front trucks of the Wildcat leaped a sk your dentist about Forhan's, the formula of R. J. 
DWiNng | full two feet back into the roadway. Forhan, D. D. S. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
ached Give her the gun!” shouted Bly. “We're used by dentists in the treatment of Pyorrhea. _ 
> | going on across. Petrie is right onto you!”’ Safeguard youth and health! Start the morning-and- 
, Pea : ; night Forhan habit, today. Teach your children to use it 
“vou NCE across the bridge, Bly untied the as health-insurance. At all druggists’, 35¢ and 60c. 
that eable and pulled aside to allow Gandy 
all I | to park the rig. 
“ | Sugarland, kid!’’ howled Gandy, “‘we’re F r a "Ss r the UIs 
here | orhan G 
| ‘‘Petrie’s stopped,”’ said Sol. ‘“‘Not comin’ 
iptly. | across.” MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
—_ ‘“‘Draw that fire and hop in here,  e of 
ation. you,” said Bly “We'll stop and say - a 
ud bed | ‘howdy-do’ to him when we cross. : — We make this promise 
ir. him one. Hurry,” he said, impatiently, “ : 
nt at want to get within gunshot of supper!” — Srorbeds eases poe eee B Ad eg 
tg ‘Supper!” scoffed Gandy. “‘First time I RS ou'll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes chat only 
cea ever saw you in such a rush to eat. Sure hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s 
ve- mm | that’s all that you’re in a hurry to get over Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 
en in | there for?” 
ridge | “Climb in,” said Bly, and started the car Nasty Sars fe gene Oe ea ul ase 
“r | with such force as to literally slam them into 
in the seat 
ridge, “W hat "s the new s?”’ asked Conte f " . a a el a Eg: ” = 
n. “Good news,”’ laughed Bly. ‘“‘They founc . 
front another will. One father left... He left Choose Your Favorite Books 
f the everything to me. That clears things up a Zane Gray, Mary Weberte Rinchart, oll the popu 
it off! lot Remmi eS lar and best authors. Splendid Bible given. 
. Another will!’’ said Gandy, blankly. Send today for entire list of Rewards. 
Then he recalled the conversation wit ‘ 
plang, Anna and grinned as he caught the signifi-  Sigreding fy os a ee 
not & cance of her remark about giving away the for a very. few subscriptions to The Farm Jour- 
4 farm. He wondered how she worked it. nal. Just a few hours and your choice is yours 
= re “As simple as that,’’ he muttered; “she’s a Supplies and instructions sent free. 
2 Ws cute one!”’ . ; 
1 out, “Of course she’s cute,” agreed Bly, who Extra Book with April Order» 
engine caught only the last of Gandy’s soliloquy. With every book-Reward, during April, a vivid 
“Gandy,” he said, after a little pause, oma oe ony of a pon above Success, 
“do you reckon it would do me any good to w even - Send pon . 
e had ask her to marry me now?” bs — oe eo Mail this Gy ope go oe ee a 
at the Gandy choked back a huge guffaw. “Bly, The Farm Journal, Dept. FR-5, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— he said, when he could control his voice, | Gentlemen: Tell me all about your wonderful Rewards. 
Bly, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it did. 
anced. If I was you I’d sure try her a whirl.” Box, St., 
k “Am,” said Bly, succinetly, “in just about | Name or R. F.D « 
. beet two more minutes!”’ 
THE END | Post Office - — State... __ — a 
SE 
































~ Thousands of Farmers Now 


Actually Bay at Wholesale 
ess, Collars, ey Shoes, Paint, ete. Better Goods 
= woes Money— Qualit at Low Prices—Money- 

ack Guaran nade of parted eustomers. 
ve Big ig Mowers © direct. * from one vu. . Farm Sales 


up Foil 5 ie »ather back and 

COLLARS $270: "— ont. All sizes and styles. 
“ FACTORY TO FARMER 
(cumin SAVES YOU MONEY 
We make 22 different styles of 

harness. Save $15 to $20 on a set. 

o Tee tes Send name today for 
ring Catalog with new low prices. 

THE. = Ss S. FARM SALES CO. 
Dept. 454-0 SALINA, KANSAS 


‘Apacs NEW ea PRICES 
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i Don't Throw 
i Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but 1s absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


«s National Rubber Filler Company 
Wines 600 College Screet Midlothian, Texas __ 
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_eaLLion DOLLAR BO BOWLS 
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ee these pane quaainny low, fac- 
seg mp prices, 
var te 600.0 000 in use. Any size on low 
monthly terms, Delivered all charges 
_— and service 
. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
now for full information. Just 
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the dollars you save 
le Ta open 
ing and paints. 
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Save hard treadie work and make 
8 good Hand Loomed Rugs of carpet 
rags while other looms make one 
one. Send for Free Loom and 
Machinery Gook with lower 

ces. rey a ou weave at_ 

| ean money. Home 

onvers - b. a5 od | every where. 

HARLAN, IOWA 











depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. ea safe soap to use is 











2 Pe 100 beautiful Gladiola bulbs, blooming 
ws size, all colors, for only $1.00 postpaid 


4i7 Henry Field, Shenandoah, Ia. 












Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 

and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared -F answer eee and give advice on questions re- 

ferring to any branch or phase of farm wor 

or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 


farm life, farm home, farm activities 











Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by: Experts 
Metal Roof for Garage 
| AM planning to build a garage. I 


want to know whether or not a cor- 
rugated-metal roof with two-foot pitch 
will run the water off without leaking. 
The roof will be about 16 or 17 feet long. 
H. B. 


Your garage will have enough pitch for 
corrugated roofing, provided you make a 
wide lap of joints. There is always a ten- 
dency for water to creep back underneath the 
upper length, if the pitch is low, and I would 
suggest at least twelve-inch or more lap, so 
that there will be.no leakage at the joints. 
In a brittle roofing-material, such as slate or 
tile, you must keep the pitch sufficiently 
steep so that the water will not stand under- 
neath slate afte +r drawing back by capillarity, 
and freeze. This freezing would cause a 
cracked slate or tile, but you would have no 
such difficulty from corrugated roofing. 

Grafting-Wax Formula 
How can I make grafting-wax? A. C.H. 

Rosin, 5 pounds; beeswax, 1 pound; 
finely pulverized charcoal, 1.2 pounds; raw 
linseed-oil, 1 gill. Melt beeswax over a slow 
fire, add charcoal, stirring, then the oil. 
Pour into greased pans to harden. The 
wax may be broken into lumps for use and 
melted. It should be applied in liquid form. 
Another method is to melt together 1 pound 
of tallow, 2 pounds of beeswax and 4 pounds 
of rosin. Apply with a rag wrapped around 
and tied to the end of a stick. Apply warm, 
but not hot. 


To Destroy Ant-Hills 


Please tell us how to get rid of -ant-hills 
in the lawn. C. Lb. 
“‘Three-fourths of an ounce of cyanid of 
potassium dissolved in a gallon of water and 
applied with a sprinkler and covered for a 
few hours will permanently destroy the 
largest ant-hill. Does not harm the grass.”’ 
One of our Michigan readers suggests this. 


Value of Silage 


My neighbor has a silo and wants to sell 
me the silage for my dairy herd, but we 
can not arrive at a satisfactory price. 
What is the silage worth? G.S. 

Several methods are used in fixing a price 
on silage. One rule is that a ton of rich 
silage is equal in value to six bushels of corn 
and 300 pounds of hay. If silage is deficient 





in corn, four bushels of corn plus 300 pounds 
of hay. 

On the basis of corn yield, a fair price can 
be established. A field of corn yielding 50 
bushels of grain will make ten tons of silage 
—that is, one ton of silage for five bushels of 
grain. Figuring 60 per cent of the feeding 
value in the grain and 40 in the corn, this 
would make a ton of average silage worth 
about eight and one-third bushels of corn. 
If silage is low in corn, a ton would be worth 
probably six or seven bushels of grain. 

Another simpler method of figuring the 
price is to reckon a ton of silage equal in 
value to one-third of a ton of good clover hay. 

You might establish the price by all three 
methods, add them, then divide by three to 
get an average. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Need Not Renew Note 


If I execute a promissory note by which I 
promise to pay another man a certain sum 
of money six months or a year after date, 
and am not able to pay anything on the 
principal when it becomes due, but am 
willing to pay the interest and to renew 
the note, is the other man bound to allow 
me to do this? Subscriber, Illinois. 


No. If the note is, by its terms, payable 
at a certain date, it means what it says. If 
not paid when due, the payee, or holder, is 
under no obligation to renew it, even upon 
the payment of interest, and can bring suit 
on the note at once, and obtain judgment 
for the principal, with the unpaid interest 
and costs of suit; and if the judgment is not 

aid, he may have execution issued and 
evied on any property of the debtor that is 
not exempt from being taken for debt. 


Right of Property Owner To Shoot 


Intruder 


Would a property owner be justified in 
shooting a man going toward his hen- 
house on a dark apne 

Minnesota. Subscriber. 


A peas owner is justified by the law 
in taking the life of a human being or in- 
flicting serious bodily harm upon him only 
when this is reasonably necessary for the 
ah samy or of the owner or of some other 

uman being, for the protection of his home, 
or for the prevention of a felony. The 
stealing of chickens of small value does not 
constitute a felony; and even if it did, it 
would not be necessary to shoot the intruder 
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under the circumstances described in order 
to prevent the theft. A shot in the air 
would doubtless have the effect of driving 
the intruder off. 


Conveyance of Property to Bank 
as Trustee 


If a married man who owns property 
conveys it to a bank as trustee and the 
bank then conveys it in its capacity as 
trustee back to the man and his wife, will 
the owner run the risk of having his 
property taken for judgments that may be 
outstanding against the bank or that may 
afterward be] obtained against the bank? 
Pen ania. Reader, 
No. Judgments against the bank would 
not affect property to which the bank had 
held title only in its capacity as trustee; and 
in like manner judgments against the bank 
as trustee for one person would not attach 
I held by the bank as trustee for 


othe erson. 
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Veterinary Questions | 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Failure to Breed 


Why have so many cows in our section of 
the country quit getting with calf? They 
come heat and we all try different males 
and very few succeed in getting the cows 
with calf. I have two Jerseys that I’ve 
been trying for a year to get with calf. 
One has been an excellent breeder, raising 
several sets of twins. The other one is 


about six years old and I can get neither 


the county W. A. S. 

In most cases the failure of cows to breed 
is due to diseased ovaries. This means the 
presence of a cystic growth, perhaps in the 
ovary, or an enlargement of the ovary itself. 
Really, the only logical procedure to follow 


is to have a competent veterinarian make a 
thorough examination of the genital organs 


to find out the exact condition of these 
organs, 1 particularly of the ovaries. 
Following this, steps should be taken to 
treat the conditions as they actually exist. 
This may be a massage of’ the ovaries and the 
removal by pressure of any cysts that may 


be present; or if there is any collection in the 
uterus of foreign material, this will have to 
be removed by flushing out the uterus with 
a suitable solution. The ordinary douche 
method will not answer the purpose and it 
requires special instruments by which the 
solution can gain entrance to the uterus 
proper 


ute! 


Treatment for Worms 


What can be given a dog, three months 


old, for worms? Mrs. I. J. 

You can get from your druggist some 
worm tablets commonly used for infants or 
small children and after a course of the 
tablets follow with a full tablespoonful dose 
of castor-oil Repeat in ten days to two 


weeks if nécessary. 
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Radio Questions 


Answered by Henry M. Neely 
Tubes Going Bad 


Lately my set has been giving very poor 
quality of music. It sounds “stringy” 
and “squeezed,” if that will describe it to 
you. When I first got it, a little over a 
year ago, it was fine: then it began to get 
the way I describe it to you, but I found 
if I turned my rheostat all the way on, it 
was all right. Now it is bad even with the 


rheostat all the way up. Do you think 
my transformers have gone bad? 
Wisconsin. E. W. 


No. I don’t think anything is the matter 
with your transformers. It is more likely 
that your tubes have passed the span of 
useful life and are about ready to die com- 
pletely. Tubes will do that/in a year or so, 
you know, even though they may still burn 
brightly. I advise you to borrow a set of 
tubes from a neighbor who is getting good 


When each Gir ares a? 
passed these rigid tests— 


pee item of design, every bit of metal, every 

part, cach mechanical detail that goes to make 
up a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol is proven for 
strength, adaptability, proper adjustment and oper- 
ation before the arm is passed. 





Compare this painstaking care with the methods 


Each Colt part is micrometer 


gauged by fire arm experts, many ; # 
ye ia Pt cl 08 8 and materials of less reliable fire arms makers. 
organization for soyears or more In selecting a Colt you take no risk because its 


makers never rely upon chance, 


The safety of your property, your loved ones— per- 
haps your life—is too precious to be entrusted to 
any but the finest fire arm, much less a ‘‘bargain”’ 
of doubtful foreign origin. 





gi : 7 Colt safety features alone are well worth the small 
The perfect operation of each difference in cost, as any reliable dealer will tell you, 


Colt arm is insured by experi- 
enced inspectors who test every 


mechanical action COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG, CO. 


HARTFORL , CONNECTICUT 





Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 


eMWaxers or Gistory 
is a book of adventures in 
which Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you with 

our No. 23? 





Finally, Cole accuracy and ex- 
actness of action are demon- 
strated by firing round after 
round at the Colt testing range 





THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER 


IMONDS | 


SAW BITS 


HOLD THEIR EDGES—DO NOT CRUMBLE 


are agen Saw Bits help turn out 
more work and largely eliminate 
saw troubles, They last longer in all 
hard service, because they are made of 
the finest tempered steel and backed 
by Simonds near-century of experi- 
ence in making fine cutting edges. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 













Saw Bit 
Actual Size 
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want to 
besureofthe 
quality ofthe 
chicks you buy, go 
toaSmith equipped 
hatchery. Start 
poultry profitscom- 
ing your way—buy 


SMITH 
Hatched Chicks 


Hatched sturdy, healthy and vig- 
orous because they are hatched 
right. Fresh air, oxygen and mois- 
ture supplied in proper amounts 
dosuae the forced draft prin- 
ciple of incubation, make better 
chicks. The growing demand for 
Smith Hatched Chicks proves 
their superiority. 


If you do not know of a Smith 
hery in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith In or Company 
1987 W. 74th St. J Cleveland, Ohio 
7 ¢ 


SEND NO MONEY Se CHICAS 


Just mail © ship C. oO. 1 and and Quavent 
weehead eaten 


-to- FA Wh... r.and Buff Leg- 

13¢; sa and Wh. Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas l4c; Buff Rocks 

i6c; Black Minorcas 15c; mixed 

10e; all wies 12c. Orders for 60 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box Fi, SILVER LAKE, IND. 






















ALL ABOUT CHICKS 
Our big catalog tells all about our 
Ohio Accredited chicks. Every breed- 





er banded. Prices reasonable. Every 
chick guaranteed. Find out about 
our chick rantee plan. You can't lose! 
HO To , Box 30, HOYTVILLE, ONIO 
Chicks from “te ing, farm raised, mature stock, S. C. 
+L Rocks, White Orping- 


1. B 
Black Jersey Giants, White Wyandottes, 
White Pi wath Rocks, Minorcas, Pekin and Indian 
Runner ks: $15. per 100 up. Live deliver 7, guarente sed. 
tehing 


Post 00 .. Several 
breeds rabbitn. Circular free. Shi F 4 alba wll | Pes made Dircn =e 
Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. J. 


oun CIs) Ge Yds. 


metres fer hae Sreuup ti are from Hea avy 











Nh wits ULD Fie jocks, Barren Wh Wh. 

a ie ‘3 «., Anconas,100, 
5: 500, $72. Peas & Min.’ 100; 
u in.. ) 

E be Pe Meare 50,518. Prepaid. Order direct 








Valuable New Poultry 
—_ kp a a ye Pages. 
ied 


G8BREEDS « chickens, 


gucke. Sere eggs, baby chicks, 
& b at lowest prices. 


Towies great Industry. My 45th year. 
W. A. Weber, 80x12, Mankato, Minn. 
WHITE LEGHORN b=: :24=: 

now half price 
Siausngde of cighs- on ullets. Also aa chicks and 


Fes. ‘eo 2 poms foundation stoc @ bred 
seein, 











contests. Catalog and Sosctal 


bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
8B. F. 999 Gaon Grand Rapids, Michigan 





‘ From Missouri’s largest 
B4e. up. Breeding Farms. 

16 years of sa customers in 48 states. 

deties. StateA dited. FreeCatalog 





BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 712, CLINTON, MO. 
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reception. You won't have to keep them 
away from him for more than an hour. Put 
them in your own set and listen in to several 
selections. If they give you the quality you 
used to have, you will know that you need at 
least one new tube. While you have his in 


your set, take out the tube from the first 
socket, and insert yours, one by one. 

If some of them give as good reception as 
you get with his in that socket, you will 
know that those particular tubes of yours 
still have some useful life left and do not 


need immediate replacement. 

If you are using a UV 200 type detector 
tube, you must try that one in the detector 
socket only. 


Twelve-V olt Battery 


an I use an old twelve-volt battery in 
ol vce of a worn-out six-volt battery in 
my five-tube set? F. B., S. Dak. 

You can use this battery, but you will 
have to make some changes first, or you 
will burn out your tubes. 

A twelve-volt battery is made up of six 
cells, each cell developing two volts, con- 
nected in series. As radio tubes burn out 
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at anything over six volts, you will have to 
change your twelve-volt battery into two 
six-volt batteries, connected in parallel. 

To do this, cut the connection between the 
third and fourth cells, as shown. Saw out 
as big a piece as possible, so there will be 
no chance of an accidental re-connection. 
After sawing the connection, connect the 
two halves as shown in the diagram. 

This arrangement cuts the voltage in 
half but doubles the ampere-hour capacity 
of the original twelve-volt battery. 
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Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson 


S.C Mich.: Post-nasal dropping, with 
frequent head “‘colds’’ and “rheumatism,” 
in the absence of teeth and tonsil infection, 
suggests sinus trouble. I believe your 
physician is correct in advising an operation 
on the sinus. Sinus infections very com- 
monly cause “rheumatism.” It may be 
necessary to straighten the septum in the 
nose, remove polyps, or an enlarged tur- 
binate, or even open up the sinus itself. 


A. J., N. J.: Stiffness in the muscles of 
one 64 years old is probably due to retention 
of certain urinary salts. It is advisable to 
drink plenty of water, bathe freely and mas- 
sage the limbs. A five-grain neocinchophen 
tablet four times a day will prove helpful. 


F. F. S., Ohio: Chronic catarrhal condi- 
tions of the nose and throat very commonly 
result from a sinus infection in the nose. The 
sinus may be chronically infected from some 
form of obstruction in the nose, and it is 
necessary to correct the obstruction before 
the sinus will clear up. This, of course, 
means an operation on the nose. Local 
applications have little benefit, although it is 
advisable to keep the nese clean by douching 
with a teaspoonful each of baking-soda and 
table salt to a pint of warm water. This 
should be done daily. An oily solution often 
acts favorably, and I would suggest using 
the following in five-drop doses three times 
a day in each nostril: Eucalyptol, drops 2; 
camphor, gr. 1; menthol, gr. 2; oil cinnamon, 
drops 2; liquid petrolatum, oz. I. 


Reader: We feel that smoking does not 
cause pimples, but highly seasoned and 
fried and greasy foods will. An excessive 
amount of sweets in the diet commonly 
produces an eruption. A well-rounded diet 
with plenty of fluids is essential for clearing 
the skin. Loeal applications of the following 
will prove helpful: Potassii sulphureta, 

»1 dram; zine sulphatis, 1 dram; aqua suffi- 
cient to make 4 ounces. 
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(Order from this ad, save time. Fine Free 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box es. ‘sucYRus, ome 
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Supplies. ‘Free food ‘if ordered 
Delivery when wanted. Valin Gon Soa it FREE. 
Kertin’s Grand View Poultry Farm,Box 16, Center Hall, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS Sette... 


Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 





lected by expert train and educated by 
Poultry Department, Ohio State University. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 
Tells about our 7 ag males and special pons. Also util- 
ity stock. Write t Groening Our prices are ri 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 9, G Ohio 


SQUAB (1) BOOK 





FREE 


ill be surprised. 
‘300 H St, Meirose 


LANCASTER QUALITY CHICKS 


Are from flocks culled for see, — ee and Standard 

quality. We culled 18,000 rs yay bigs strong, 

ons chicks. WRITE ‘POR O OUR I TERESTING CAT- 
It tells all about our c' 

Sonaiine Farms Hatchery, Rectesih, Lancaster, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS & PULLETS 


peuie H Record Trapnested Stock 
male ——- i 

Five Out ot Ni : ) ber re- 

of 10,000 puilets being. trapnested in Ohio Record of 
Performance project. Our chicks grow into profitable layers. 


2 tal 
c OLTEAPPLE HATCHERY, Gox 95, ELIDA, OHIO. 


OHIO ACCREDITED CHICKS 
Pure-bred chicks from Ohio Aoeretited Flocks. Postpaid. 
Live delivery § White Leghorns, $13; 
Ba R.I Reds, $15; Black Minorcas, Wh 
Wyandottes, $16; White Pekin "Ducklings, $30; Heavy 
Mixed, $12. ‘Order from this ad or write for ca talog. 
Souder’s Ideal Ha ° ° Bucyrus, Ohio 


EVERLAY teciorns 
























f= ~ off tam —~ foundation 
ctreine. = ew instructive chick book free. 
Silver Ward f Hatchery, ae 35, Zeeland, Mich. 


Chicks from Record Flocks 


pveer chick hee a high flock record bepind it. Every 
r **‘Ohio Accredited Production u supervision 
breede experts trained an and d suthorined by — ‘State University. 


Sacco matin, Rpt t ae es. Write for full 
information. Encay Pou POUL TE FARMS, E. Winter St., Delaware, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS “Skit invest" 
wt pe ye ss Ss weake’ chicks of gi 
quality. a try book and catalog. We will help you 


ith probl 
Saeerone “& Hatching Co., Sex 138, Tire, Onie 

















Buy lowa Inspected & & Accredited Chicks 


Wh., Br. & Bf. W. & B. Rox lic. R. C. Br. 
Legs. & Anconas i. Mitoas a Be Rox léc. W.& 8. 
L LW jo. tte. BE. & W.Orp. Ioe. HG. fe 1. Wh, 1c 6c. L. Bramas 
Assorted 12c. 'L. Assorted 10c. 
A 7. Farm, Fort Dodge, tews 


ee BIG BOOK, in Colors 


pend Sgueb Kale itaising. Low Low sag ye 


+3 Weite Ie Today! PREE: 
FOY, ba 3, Clinton,lows 












us send you this 


ALOG 
ae 5 OHIO ASCHEDITED ch ry breeder 


Tells all about 
pe ook aoe street ate 
South Kenton Poultry F: 


LARGE STOCK So 
TELF 


Collies, Pi, 
PION 











FARMS » PA. 
moms CHICKS. C. 0. D. Pr. 
C Pure-bred. Writeforcatalog. Reference. — 


UCKY HATCHERY, W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, 
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3 | Nuts To Crack 
) | 
+ | By Sam Loyd 
10 Ricciiianeet 
. Saving the Bus Fare 
H® RY HAWKINS considered the bus 
far etween Dover and Canterbury 
oA preposterously exorbitant. ‘“‘I’ll hoof it,” 
E e de and he did, starting off at a 
a. lively pace However, his speed gradually 
slackened, for in the first two hours he put 
ten miles be shind him, while in the last two , 
( hours of the journey he covered only five f a do | E LAN D 
d miles j 
- If, as indicated, Mr. Hawkins’s marching ] ' 
oi) power diminished uniformly throughout the 
15-mile promenade, so that his hourly 
hio progress decreased a like number of miles 4 
| each hour, what must have been the distance 
E covered in each of the four hours? 
ns. 
ad A Charade ; 
= My first, when in a circle found, 
Betakes to whirling round and round; 
Ss My second, elevated high, 
rd Caimly mevers the passerby; 
why My friendly whole acts like a brother, 
\T- Not for ineoelt but for another. 
bi What is the word? a = 
10 
Ss Concealed Geography 
Ee | Find in each of the following sentences the 
re- | name of a place in the state of Kansas: 
r | To fart place on shares, look out for CHEAP LAND 
seeds of ssension. 
10. rl 1 is on his eye until the blue 
fades out ioe BICCER YIELDS 
id When you lean on a cane your sprinting 
lays a I : 
rh: ~ good | gal” enables her mother to rest =. | (Spee = LOWER TAXMES 
nie How ardently an heiress is wooed! . : a 
ON - . = 
Riddles To Guess MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Why should an owl be offended if called a Send couponto Please send me free Illustrated poasaets on 
, pheasant nearest. Canadian F Opportunities in Canada 
What is the difference between a maid and Government 
a two-cent stamp? ——t 
| How was the admiral reduced in rank when wens 
ms, he married the widow? 
on Write down in figures, without we yer ong bus. 
. twelve thousand twelve hundred and twelve. B25, aa 
ich. Which is more valuable, a $5 note or a $5 or to Dept. B25, Depo 2 
gold-piece? 
+ , “WW hen will there be but 25 letters in the FACTORY PRICE 
ory alphabet usked a suitor of his sweetheart. SAMPLE $1.18 
— Why is a bell useful in the kitchen? 
ty. . ‘ 3 fer $3.00 Postpaid 
ell What part of one’s face resembles an old- a . Sk te ow 
= time, angry pedagogue? TA GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.13 POSTPAID Be Page and 
c= aaa S2E8 Handy shaped B lade makes thie knife best for mechanics, sporte- . Ruow, FO USE A 
di- Plato’s W ife ; handle German silver nish hy blades hie tented HAND FORGED <—. i” MAHER & GROSH CO. 
~— In their given order, write down words to FROM RAZOR STEEL . 638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
fit the following definitions: To prink; — Established 1877 
a poetry; relating to articulate sound; a 
strongly built two-masted vessel; a large 
% Now if the line is composed of the correct SAVE HALF 
words, words to fit the following ——e 
can be struck out: Affectedly precise; five; VY ur Paint Bilis 
: & tag; to agitate h *« Ft 
- The letters that remain after this su 
KS traction, in their regular order, will spell the USE INGERSOLL PAINT 
Br name of Plato’s wife. PROVED BEST by 85 years’ use. 
es ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
wa ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES Made in all colors for all purposes at 
’ The mathematical cop: Let us call the WHO FACTORY PRICES 
8 a : f ont dns ; ” INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint 
elapsed time from “midnight until now, and Painting for Durability. FREETO YOU with 
X, and this will also represent the time of | gainle Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
the morning wv hen C lancy made his speech. | WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY 
Then 24 minus X will re resent the time PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS, Inc. 
from “now until midnight.’ Therefore, | Qjidest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 





one-quarter of X_plus one-half of (24 minus 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

) equals X. X proves to be nine and 
three-fifths hours; so Clancy must have 
sprung his brain-teaser on the roundsman 
at 36 minutes past 9 a.m. 











He warred twice for Uncle Sam: Words set 


















KS. down: Philately, lip, park, earn, tiny. Words . 
4 struck out: Lately, par, tin. Remaining crane Semiatos 
a name: PHILIP KEARNY. , 

' A charade: The word CHILDHOOD. 2 ‘and it’s yours 
“3 Concealed geography: Ambler, Avoca, 
e. Beaver, Donora, Lebanon. 
. __ 











































Re nee = cael 





ee EY See 



























THE FARM JOURNAL 





It Needed 
Repairs 


Here is a beet which 
rew with a safety-pin 
firmly embedded in 
its side, as if for neces- 

sary repairs. 
A. K., Colo. 





The Oddest Thing ISaw “gm” 


in 1926 


Disappearing The fire-marshal of our 
Glue town had been com- 

plaining about the qual- 
ity of glue on his 


By Our Folks 


get her pony, she told her father she 
was going after a cup of sugar, but 
when she got to the neighbor’s, she 

borrowed a cup of 





postage stamps. 
A few stamps in 
his desk were ex- 
amined and there 
was no glue what- 


ever on the 
stamps. New 
8 3} were i1s- . " 
ate him aa next morning it was gone. 
; ~ i We had bee 
e had been 
these were re- 


turned in a few 
days with the 
same complaint 

no glue. A third 
time the stamps 
were given to him, 
and this time 
we examined the 
stamps for the 
glue. As far as 
we could seé they 


its body. 


its body. 





The Prize Winner 


My aunt started to mix bread 
and took off her ring, fearing she 
would lose it in the dough. She 
laid it on the wainscoting. The 


mice and set traps in the store- 
room. A few months later my 
uncle went to see if he had caught 
any mice and in a trap was a 
mouse with my aunt’s ring around 
Under the ring there 
was no hair. Evidently the mother 
had carried the ring into the nest 
and a baby mouse had crawled 
into it and grown with it around 


salt. C. P., Nebr. 


Trapped I took 
Snake dinner 

to the 
field one day. It 
consisted of bread 
and meat, several 
boiled eggs, a 
couple of apples 
and a jug of 
water. When noon 
came, I found a 
snake had crept 
into my lunch-bag 
and had swal- 
lowed one of my 
eggs. While ma- 
neuvering around 
he had crawled 
through the ju 
handle, which 


troubled with 


M. MeW., Ill. 








were as good as 
any other stamps, 
but when these were returned, we in- 
vestigated and here is what we found: 


Cockroaches had built a nest in his desk and the pests had learned 
to eat the glue off the backs of the stamps, and not touch the 


paper in the least. 


A Green I saw a green nanny goat. 
Miss Nanny had been tied 
near a hay-stack which had 
wild cheat seed in it and had got the 
seeds on her back and sides. They were 
there when it began to rain and the 
seed started to sprout. 
saw the goat, the sprouts were about 
three-fourths of an inch long and a 
very pretty shade of green. 
goat was a very unusual sight. 
daho. 


Goat 


Today when I 


J.C., Mich. 


A green 
E. W. 


Musical The keys of our piano gave no response, so we sent for 


Snake the tuner. 


He started to examine the piano, when I 


heard my wife give a scream. I rushed to her, with 
shears in my hand, as I had been using them to shear some young 
mules. There crouched the piano tuner 


with a six-foot black-snake coiled tightly 
around his neck. I sprang forward and 
snipped off the snake’s head with the 
My wife explained that when 
the tuner started his work, the enraged 
snake, disturbed from his winter nap, 

rang to the man’s neck, which was 
close above the keyboard. 


shears. 


Up-to- I saw an immense fat man 
sitting in a dilapidated, ancient 
riving a skinny 
mule down the main street of a city. 
This sign was attached to the wobbly 
vehicle: ‘‘The last trip—going to buy an 


Date I 
carriage, and 


automobile.” 


She Changed My sister told her little 
girl to go to a neighbor 
and borrow a cup of 
coffee. When she went to the barn to 


Her Mind 


Not a Snake 





I thought I saw-a black-snake coiled, but when they 
I got closer I saw it was a bitter-sweet vine that walk 
looked exactly like a snake. 


A Dangerous Flash 


was barely large 
enough for this, and had then swallowed 
another egg. This put the snake in 





A yearling heifer acted 
dull for some time, and 
finally died. Upon in- 


- vestigation, I found this 


— ball in its stomach. 
t was perfectly round 
and the size of a com- 
mon baseball. It was 
composed of hair which 
she had licked from her- 
self during the winter 
months. he ball was | 
as hard as wood and the 
outside was smooth. The 
hair looked as if the 
ends had been clipped, 
making a smooth sur- 
face. H.S., Vt. 


such a position that it could not move forward or backward. To 
remove the snake from the jug handle I had to cut it in two 


between the two eggs. 


Maker 


A. K., Ohio. 


tom-cat and s 
fighters. The 
fighting and the cat walked away. As 
soon as he was out of sight the hens 
started to fight again. Once more the 
tom-cat came between them. 
uit and no sooner had the cat 
away than they started for the 
third time. This time Mr. Thomas Cat 


W.S., Kans 


The Peace- Two of our hens were jump- 
in 
other when out jum our 
prang between the two 


and picking at each 


ens separated and quit 


Again 


; separated them and did not leave them 
until one hen flew on a high post away from the cat and the other 


hen. 


Sky-scraper Nest A robin nested for four successive years 
edge of a station sign-— 
board at Selbysport, Md., and instead | 
of using the old nest, built a new. nest zn 
every year on top of the previous Year’s ~ 


on the to 





L. R., Ala. 





G., Calif. 











seared pale. 


These three horses were instantly killed by 
lightning while hitched to a drag in the field. 
A colored boy who was standing on the drag 
driving the team did not get a scratch, but was 


nest, making a four-tier nest about” 
twelve inches high. 
saw the mother robin and her brood 
happy and contented. 


Keeping One cold night in Novem 
Warm ber, our old tom-cat disa 


lost. I looked for .him everywhere 
and at last went into the chicken-house- 
To my surprise, I found him on the 
roost sleeping between two hens. 


A. G., Colo. 












In the top nest I 
W. R., Paw 

















L. Z.; Lowa, 











BE. B., Va. 


More ‘‘Oddest Things” in 
future issues 
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ned, 


‘Buy Your Oil 
with Your Eyes Open 


See the golden color as it pours 


Many motorists do no more when buying oil than drive up 
and say ‘‘two quarts.”” Some go a step further and buy their 
oil by name. But the motorist who wants Texaco, and knows 
why he wants it, goes still further and proves that the oil 
he gets is the oil he pays for. He sdentifies it by the clean, 
clear, golden color of Texaco Motor Oil which is as distinctive 
and easily recognizable as the trade-mark on a sealed can. 


See the golden color in the Texaco Comparoscope. Watch 
the golden stream as it pours. From then on—so long as 
you continue to buy golden Texaco—your engine will be 
free from carbon troubles and excessive wear. Consult the 
Texaco Lubrication Chart for the right grade to use. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


Buy gasoline by name —TEXACO — the new and better gasoline that forms a dry gas 










































To THE women of America, who in all the world 
are the most careful, discriminating and generous 
buyers of toilet preparations, Armand expresses 
his appreciation. 


For more than a decade, each year has seen 
thousands of women recognize in Armand the 
supreme achievement of the perfumer’s and cos- 
metician’s art. From the first they have made a 
subtle and permanent appeal to women of refine- 
ment, culture and discrimination. Armand files 
hold in confidence thousands of friendly missives 
confirming this just fame and reputation. 


An appreciation 





The friendly thoughtfulness of Armand users 
telling other women about Armand Powders, 
Creams, etc., has contributed in no small way 
toward making Armand one of the outstanding 
institutions of the world. 

To every friend of Armand in whatsoever degree, 
this expresses appreciation, good-will and assurance 
of a continuance of that high quality which first 


merited her interest. 

Armand originated and controls, through United States 
patents, Cold Cream Powder and Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
Cream. 


AR 





MAND, DES MOINES 













In the pink and white 
checked hat box 


















Cold Cream 
Lowder 











1,400,000 This Month 


the far Journa 
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Our Corn Soil Is Doomed, Unless— by Arthur J. Mason Table 
Linens, New and Old, by Lucy M. Queal—Don’t Ship Poor Hay 








